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PEEFAOE. 


The  preparation^ for  publication  of  the  present 
v^olume,  which  forms  the  second  series  of  my  “ Lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  Music,”  required  more  time 
than  I at  first  anticipated.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
compress  so  great  a variety  of  rich  material  within 
narrow  limits,  according  to  the  original  plan  of  my 
book ; preserving  that  which,  is  essential  in  the  his- 
torical and  aesthetical  (development  of  music,  and 
at  the  same  time  presenting  to  the  reader  a vivid 
and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  general  progress 
of  musical  art-life.  Then  a very  important  portion 
of  this  volume  necessarily  treats  of  our  present  art- 
culture.  I thought  it  wrong  to  ignore  the  passing 
musical  epoch,  as  some  historians  choose  to  do, 
referring  opinions  regarding  it  to  the  judgment  of 
future  times.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  the  easiest  and 
safest  way  to  avoid  compromising  one’s  self  as 
one  may  do  by  the  treatment  of  such  questions  as 
those  that  agitate  the  horizon  of  musical  art.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  somewhat  perplexing  circum- 
stance, the  links  that  connect  our  present  epoch 
with  preceding  ones  are,  in  a great  measure,  how- 
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ever,  clearly  visible  to  tbe  close  and  unbiassed  ob* 
server.  Although  some  significant  traits  may  escape 
our  critical  foresight ; though  we  may  be  inclined 
to  attach  to  others  an  importance  which  our  de- 
scendants may  deny  to  them,  — the  general  features 
of  the  picture  are  distinctly  visible  to  immediate  ob- 
servation and  correct  appreciation.  It  is,  of  course, 
unjust  to  look  upon  our  present  musical  art-life 
with  the  eye  of  the  stubborn  conservative,  who  sees 
nothing  but  what  must  be  condemned  in  contem- 
porary efibrt,  and  continually  regrets,  with  tearful 
sighs,  the  good  old  times,  or  at  best  gives  a 
half  approval  to  whatever  imitates  the  gait  of  our 
venerable  ancestors.  It  is  not  less  wrong,  unrea- 
sonable, and  one-sided,  to  reject,  with  the  partisans 
of  the  modern  school,  all  that  does  not  emanate 
directly  from  the  mind  of  their  temporary  idol,  or 
to  measure  the  creations  of  other  artists  with  the 
pattern  of  their  favorite  composer.  I have  tried  to 
avoid  these  extremes,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment, to  do  justice  to  every  art-epoch,  not  elevating 
one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Each  epoch  un- 
mistakably possesses  its  own  artistic  merits  and 
peculiarities  of  style  and  sesthetical  laws : these 
facts  must  not  be  overlooked  by  the  faithful  art- 
student. 

It  was  part  of  my  original  plan  to  accompany 
each  one  of  these  lectures  with  musical  examples 
chosen  from  the  works  of  the  representative  masters 
of  each  epoch,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  method  and 
style  of  composition  prevalent  at  each  respective 
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period.  I soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  characteristic  practical  examples  would 
need,  in  order  to  do  entire  justice  to  this  plan,  a 
greater  amount  of  space  than  was  desirable.  I 
therefore  saw  fit  to  exclude  practical  compositions 
for  the  present ; and  I propose  to  publish  them  at 
some  future  time,  in  a separate  volume. 

The  historical  treatment  of  two  important  topics, 
viz.,  English  Protestant  church  music,  and  the 
Song-form  (lied,  chanson,  song,  ballad,  &c.), 
will  find  a place  in  my  next  volume,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  however,  will  treat  of  Music  in 
America. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  re- 
cord, that  since  I first  began  to  deliver  “Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Music,”  and  to  arrange  piano- 
forte and  vocal  recitals  illustrating  certain  epochs, 
certain  art-forms,  the  style  and  manner  of  certain 
celebrated  composers,  &c., — thus  pointing  out  to  my 
colleagues  the  real  source  of  the  material,  on  the 
basis  of  which  a really  substantial  art-development 
is  to  be  built,  — my  example  has  been  repeatedly  fol- 
lowed and  imitated  in  many  cities  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a step  in  the  right  direction : in 
this  T^  ay  merely  superficial  “ music-making,”  with- 
out any  intelligent  artistic  background,  will  become 
gradually  impossible  in  concert-institutes  and  mu- 
sic-rooms ; and  musical  art  will  thus  finally  be  able 
to  claim  its  own  exalted  place  among  its  sister  arts. 

F.  L.  EITTEE. 


June  1, 1874. 
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SIXTH  LECTURE. 


Catholic  Church  Music,  from  the  Death  of  Palestrina  1o 


our  Time. 


HE  successful  cultivation  of  the  musical 


JL  drama  (opera,  oratorio,  cantata),  and  the 
different  forms  of  instrumental  music,  eventually 
changed  the  whole  character  of  musical  composi- 
tion. Even  the  old  forms  of  church  music  finally 
succumbed  to  the  levelling  influence  of  the 
modern  tonality.  This  transformation  of  the  rec- 
ognized ecclesiastical  keys  was,  however,  grad- 
ual ; for,  thanks  to  the  religious  conviction,  better 
judgment,  and  exalted  taste  of  the  immediate 
successors  of  Palestrina  and  Lassus,  the  art  princi- 
ples which  led  the  great  Roman  and  the  eminent 
Netherlander  in  the  production  of  their  immor- 
tal works  were,  in  general,  adhered  to  with 
g]*eat  fidelity  and  emulation  for  more  than  a 
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century.  Thougli  the  austerity  and  the  purity 
of  the  ecclesiastical  modes  were  greatly  modi- 
fied by  means  of  the  chromatic  element,  so 
freely  made  use  of  by  Cyprian  de  Rore  and 
other  celebrated  Venetian  masters,  and  in  no 
small  degree  also  by  the  introduction  of  the 
revolutionary  seventh  of  the  dominant  (attrib- 
uted by  some  historians  to  Claudio  Monte- 
verde)  ; it  was  then  an  understood  matter  of 
fact  that  a composer  would  not  dare  to  attempt 
writing  church  music,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  without  a consummate  knowledge  of 
contrapuntal  art,  based  upon  the  system  of 
these  ecclesiastical  keys.  Most  of  the  com- 
posers I shall  now  mention  (principally  Italian 
and  German  masters,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century)  were  also  successful  opera 
composers.  Compare,  however, . their  masses, 
motets,  and  other  ritual  pieces,  with  their 
operatic  efforts,  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
will  be  clearly  visible.  Religious  propriety 
was  still  observed  in  their  productions  for  the 
church,  and  was  not  yet  disregarded  in  favor 
of  the  brilliancy  and  dazzling  effects  of  the 
opera.  They  well  knew  where  the  church 
ended  and  the  opera  commenced.  They  did 
not  compose  ‘‘  holy  operas  ” for  the  stage,  and 
“ operatic  masses  ” for  the  altar.  Tlie  highest 
standard  of  ambition  of  Palestrina’s  immediate 
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Buccessors,  who  had  grown  up  amidst  the  tradi- 
tions of  a great  school,  was  to  come  near  the 
ideal  of  their  famous  models.  Though  the 
material  with  which  they  worked  was  already 
somewhat  changed,  yet  the  spirit  that  filled  ‘ 
their  productions  was  an  elevated,  unworldly 
one.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  things  began  to  change : the 
influence  of  the  now  universally  popular  dra- 
matic music  banished  from  the  composer’s 
mind  the  old  tradition  of  a strict  church-music 
style.  The  new  direction  into  which  the 
principal  composers  had  drifted  *to  gratify  the 
cravings  of  dilettanti  for  the  new  style  of  the- 
atrical entertainment,  the  honors  and  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  such  a successful  career, 
gradually  led  them  to  consider  the  composing 
of  church  music  as  a merely  secondary  occupa- 
tion. Thus  the  forms  of  the  opera  gradually 
crept  into  the  mass,  hymn,  psalm,  &c.  The 
transformation  of  form,  style,  and  conception 
of  church  music  is  greatly  due  also  to  the  im« 
portant  share  instrumental  music  henceforth 
took  in  the  performance  of  pieces  destined  to 
adorn  religious  worship.  We  even  see  able 
solo  instrumentalists  rivalling  gifted  vocalists, 
during  the  service  of  the  mass,  in  the  display 
of  the  ingenuity  and  eclat  of  their  acquired 
virtuosity,  to  the  admiration  and  openfy-ex- 
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pressed,  delight  of  a pious  congregation,  headed 
by  the  officiating  priests;  their  good  resolu- 
tions taking  flight  upon  the  wings  of  bewitch- 
ing strains,  not  towards  the  habitation  of  the 
only  true  God,  but  towards  grottos,  bowers,  and 
temples,  haunted  by  gods  and  goddesses,  heroes 
and  heroines,  of  heathen  mythology,  revived, 
for  temporary  illusion  and  pastime,  on  the 
boards  of  the  theatre  “ round  the  corner.” 

Of  the  different  great  Italian  schools  of 
music,  — the  Roman,  the  Venetian,  the  Neapoli- 
tan, and  Bolognese,  the  first  remained  longest 
true  to  the  traditions  of  Palestrina’s  style.  Of 
the  many  celebrated  composers,  disciples  of  the 
Roman  school.^  I will  name  Agostini.,  Carissimi., 
Allegri^  the  author  of  the  renowned  miserere., 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  so  much 
exalted  praise  and  romantic  narrative  by  en- 
thusiastic tourists  and  novel-writers,  who  have 
placed  it,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  beauty  and 
merit,  above  any  thing  that  has  been  written 
for  the  church.  This  miserere.,  which  is  still 
performed  every  year  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at 
Rome,  during  Passion-week,  is  composed  for 
two  alternate  choruses,  one  in  four  parts,  the 
other  in  five,  the  two  choruses  being  brought 
to  simulianeous  concord,  as  a fitting  climax,  at 
the  last  verse  of  the  hymn.  The  piece  is  based 
upon  psalmody,  and  is  veiy  simple  in  construe- 
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tion  througliout.  The  effect  produced  by  the 
composition  is  in  great  part  due  to  a peculiar, 
traditional  manner  of  performance,  with  regard 
to  expression,  and  frequent  changes  of  light 
and  shade,  enhanced  by  the  mystery  of  the  rites 
belonging  to  the  service.  Of  all  this  the  sim- 
ple reading  of  the  score  conveys  but  a feeble 
idea.  Anerio,  Cifra^  the  two  brothers  Mazzo 
chi,,  Ugolini,,  Ahhatini,,  Benvoli  and  his  pupil 
Barnahei  (both  distinguished  by  their  effective 
and  ingeniously-constructed  compositions  for 
three  and  four  choruses),  Foggio,,  Pitoni^  Pas- 
quini^  and  Bai,,  among  whose  church  composi- 
tions a miserere  especially  is  very  highly 
esteemed.  It  used  to  be  performed  in  Passion- 
week,  alternately  with  that  by  Allegri,  which 
seemed  to  have  served  as  a model  for  Bai’s 
work. 

The  Venetian  school — which  counted  among 
its  most  illustrious  representatives  such  names 
as  Andrea  and  Griovanni  Crahrieli,,  Croce,,  Monies 
x^erde,,  Cavalli,,  Ferrari^  Legrenzi  — was  upheld 
in  the  true  spirit  of  these  masters  by  Antonio 
Lotti  (1667-1740).  Lotti  was  a pupil  of  Le- 
grenzi’s,  and,  like  other  celebrated  composers 
of  this  epoch,  was  equally  busy  in  writing  for 
the  operatic  stage  as^  well  as  for  the  church. 
His  sacred  compositions  are  distinguished  by 
truthful  feeling  and  expression.  Though  a 
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learned  contrapuntist,  in  the  meaning  of  the 
old  tradition,  Lotti’s  style  is  marked  by  great 
pathos  and  clearness  in  form.  His  madrigals 
count  among  the  best  in  this  style  of  cabinet 
music.  He  formed  many  pupils.  The  most  distin- 
guished among  them  were  Saratelli.,  Alberti., 
Bassani.,  Pescetti.,  Grasparini.,  and  CraluppL 
Another  pupil  of  Legrenzi’s  was  Antonio  Gai- 
dar a (1678-1763),  whose  sacred  compositions 
yet  deserve  to  be  studied  : they  are  highly  es- 
timable works.  Caldara  passed  a great  part  of 
his  life  in  Vienna,  where  the  celebrated  Fux 
exercised,  no  doubt,  much  influence  over  his 
labors  as  a composer.  Contemporaries  of  these 
masters  are  Pollarolo.,  Biffi  (both  pupils  of  Le- 
grenzi),  Marcantonio  Ziani.,  Cor  dans  and  Bene- 
detto Marcello  (1686-1730).  The  latter,  who 
belonged  to  the  nobility  of  Venice,  was  a 
pupil  of  Gasparini,  and  cultivated  music  as  an 
amateur.  Marcello’s  name  as  a composer  is 
known  principally  by  his  setting  of  fifty  psalms, 
paraphrased  in  the  Italian  language  by  Gius- 
tiani.  The  collection  bears  the  following  title  : 
“ Estro  Poetico  — Armonico.  Parafrasi  sopra 
li  Primi  Venticinque  Salmi;”  ditto  “Sopra 
li  Secondi  Venticinque  Salmi.” 

These  psalms  are  composed  for  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  parts,  with  a figured  bass,  for 
the  organ  or  piano  accompaniment ; and  some 
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of  the  pieces  have  an  additional  violoncello 
obbligato  and  two  violins.  To  approach  the 
antique  expression  which  the  composer  fancied 
had  been  used  in  the  old  Jewish  temples,  he 
took  for  themes  some  of  the  melodies,  as  sung 
by  the  modern  Jews  in  their  synagogues.  Much 
in  Marcello’s  psalms  is  praiseworthy,  with  re- 
gard to  melodious  expression,  easy,  flowing 
vocality,  and  naive.,  pleasing  simplicity ; but 
they  are  neither  profound  in  conception,  nor 
elevated  in  sentiment.  They  have  been  much 
over-rated ; and  the  greater  part  of  the  numbers 
sound  antiquated  to-day. 

From  the  time  of  A.  Scarlattis  (1650-1725) 
engagement  as  first  chapel-master  of  the  king’s 
music  at  Naples,  a new  epoch  commenced  for 
the  Neapolitan  school  of  music.  Though  Scar- 
latti took  a very  conspicuous  part  in  the  for- 
mal development  of  dramatic  music,  he  was  far 
from  mixing  up  church  music  and  opera.  His 
compositions  for  the  church  (vast  is  the  num- 
ber of  these  masses  and  motets)  give  ample 
proof  of  Scarlatti’s  being  an  earnest  disciple 
of,  and  unflinching  adherent  to,  the  art  princi- 
ples of  his  great  Roman  and  Venetian  prede- 
cessors. Scarlatti’s  successor  and  pupil  Fran- 
cesco Durante  (1684-1755)  contributed  much 
towards  rendering  the  Neapolitan  school  of  such 
great  importance  and  wide-spread  influence 
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with  regard  to  the  modern  development  of 
musical  art.  Though  a composer  of  ample 
resources,  both  in  counterpoint  and  general 
musical  science,  Durante’s  labors  as  a thorough, 
successful  teacher  must,  in  a certain  sense,  be 
regarded  as  of  still  further  bearing  and  signifi- 
cance ; for  such  excellent  composers  as  Traetta, 
Vinci,  Terradeglias,  Jomelli,  Piccinni,  Sac- 
chini,  Guglielmi,  Paisiello,  — - once  the  pride  of 
Italy,  and  admired  by  all  musical  Europe, — 
went  forth  from  his  school.  Durante  devoted 
his  talent  as  a composer  exclusively  to  the 
forms  of  church  and  cabinet  music.  His  Mag- 
nificat in  B-fiat  has  recently  been  published 
with  additional  orchestral  accompaniments  by 
R.  Franz.  The  renowned  contemporary  and 
collaborator  of  Durante,  Leonardo  Leo  (1694- 
1746),  one  of  the  brilliant  stars  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan school,  both  in  the  forms  of  church  and 
dramatic  music,  was  once  considered  by  his 
countrymen  as  the  greatest  of  all  Italian  compos- 
ers. Though  this  is  exaggerated  praise,  — the 
Italians  not  being  very  particular  as  to  whom  tliey 
should  entitle  for  a time  the  “ Prince  of  Music,’’ 
if  a composer’s  works  happen  to  meet  with 
their  approval,  — Leo’s  masses,  motets,  and  espe- 
cially his  miserere  for  two  choruses,  contain 
much  that  is  beautiful  and  pure  in  expression 
and  style.  ^ Of  Cr.  B.  PergolesVs  efforts  as  a 
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church  composer,  the  “ Stabat  Mater,”  for  two 
female  voices  with  string-quartet  accompani- 
ment, enjoyed  for  a while  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion. Though  some  parts  of  the  composition 
display  sweet  expression  and  pathos,  and  make 
one  regret  the  early  death  of  so  talented  a 
composer,  the  work,  as  a whole,  is  rather  a 
weak;  sentimental  production,  much  over-rated, 
once  unjustly  preferred  to  worthier  and  nobler 
productions.  As  some  amateurs  look  upon 
this  “ Stabat  Mater  ” as  the  ideal  style  of 
church  music,  it  will  be  well  to  cite  here  what 
the  celebrated  Padre  Martini  said  of  the  com- 
position in  his  “ Saggio  del  Contrapunto  sopra 
il  Canto  Fermo,”  more  than  a hundred  years 
ago : “ If  one  compares  this  composition  by 
Pergolesi  with  another  by  the  same  composer, 
called  ‘ La  Serva  Padrona,’  one  sees  at  a glance, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a few  passages,  it 
entirely  resembles  this  one,  and  is  of  the  same 
character.  One  finds  in  both  the  same,  style, 
the  same  passages,  the  same  graceful  and  deli- 
cate expression.  But  how  can  a music  which, 
as  in  the  ‘ Serva  Padrona,’  expresses  vulgar 
and  grotesque  sentiments,  be  also  fit  to  express 
the  emotions  of  piety,  devotion,  and  compunc- 
tion ? ” Among  Pergolesi’s  other  church  com 
positions,  a “ Salve  Regina,”  for  one  vocal  part 
and  string-quartet  accompaniment,  is  worthy  of 
2 
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attention.  Other  famous  composers  belonging 
to  this  time  are  Francesco  Feo^  an  able  and  noble 
master ; Nicola  Porpora.^  who  owes  his  great 
reputation  principally  to  his  talent  as  a singing- 
teacher  (his  compositions  are  deficient  in  ideas 
and  original  form ; the  best  of  his  works  are 
the  cantatas  for  one  voice,  with  an  accompani- 
ment for  the  piano)  ; Nicolo  Jomelli.,  of  whom 
Mozart  once  said,  “ He  should  not  have  at- 
tempted to  compose  church  music  in  the  old 
style,”  has,  notwithstanding  this  sweeping 
judgment,  written  some  works,  especially  a re- 
quiem, and  a miserere  (fiftieth  psalm),  which 
are  not  without  merit ; Ciampi^  Mancini.^  Caffaro, 
Sarri.,  Perez.  Every  opera  composer,  in  fact, 
has  written  more  or  less  for  the  church. 

One  of  the  finest  composers  of  this  epoch 
was  (xiovanni  Paolo  Colonna  (1640-1695),  who 
established  a music-school  at  Bologna.  His  nu- 
merous sacred  compositions  are  worthy  and  no- 
ble works.  Colonna  formed  quite  a number  of 
talented  pupils,  among  others  Clari.^  the  author 
of  many  fine  compositions,  and  especially  of  a 
collection  of  charming  vocal  duets  and  trios, 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  composition  in  this 
form ; Griovanni  Bononcini.,  for  some  time  asso- 
ciated with  Handel  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Lon- 
don ; and  Predieri. 

To  the  Bolognese  school  the  following  mas- 
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ters  also  belong : Perti^  Aldarandini^  Passarini, 
Pasquale^  and  the  celebrated  composer  and  his- 
torian, the  Padre  Martini,  To  complete  the 
hst  of  remarkable  Italian  composers  who  lived 
at  this  epoch,  I will  add  Agostino  Steffani 
(1655-1730),  a pupil  of  Bernabei,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  chapel-master  at  Hanover. 
The  church  compositions  of  Steffani,  among 
which  we  find  a “ Stabat  Mater,”  beautiful  in 
every  way,  are  written  in  a correct,  pure,  and 
elevated  style : his  chamber-duets  are  of  spe- 
cial merit,  and,  with  regard  to  form  and  mean- 
ing, must  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  best 
compositions  of  this  kind.  Emanude  d'Astorga 
(1681-1736),  celebrated  as  a singer  and  com- 
poser, and  also  for  his  romantic  and  rather  melan 
choly  life.  Astorga  travelled  much,  and  is  said 
to  have  composed  quite  a considerable  number 
of  works.  That,  however,  which  is  best 
known,  and  which  placed  him  in  the  rank  of 
famous  composers,  is  his  “ Stabat  Mater,”  a 
composition  full  of  religious  expression,  sweet 
pathos,  and  originality  of  form  and  melodious 
inventiveness.  R.  Franz  has  also  published  a 
nev'  edition  of  this  work,  with  additional  in- 
strumental accompaniments. 

True  disciples  of  the  great  Italian  school  of 
music,  taken  from  a national  point  of  view, 
are  the  German  composers  Johann  Kaspar  de 
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Kerle  (1625-1690)  and  Joseph  Fux  (1660- 
1741).  Kerle  was  a pupil  of  Carissimi  and 
Frescobaldi,  and  occupied  for  many  years  the 
position  of  chapel-master  at  Munich.  He  was 
much  admired  and  esteemed  as  a fine,  thorough 
composer  of  church  music,  and  as  a competent 
and  brilliant  performer  on  the  organ.  Fux 
was,  during  a period  of  forty  years,  first  chap- 
el-master of  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna.  He 
composed  diligently,  both  for  the  operatic 
stage  and  the  church.  His  operas,  written 
according  to  the  taste  of  his  time,  are  now  for- 
gotten; but  his  church  music  will  always  be 
admired  for  its  originality,  pious  earnestness, 
and  harmonic  profundity.  Palestrina  was 
Fux’s  ideal  in  church  music  ; and  in  his  learned 
work  on  counterpoint,  ‘‘  The  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sam,”  he  gives  ample  proof  of  his  deep  under- 
standing of,  and  sincere  devotion  to,  the  art 
principles  of  the  immortal  Koman  composer,  — 
art  principles  which  he  taught  with  enthusiasm 
and  real  conviction.  Jismas  ZelenJca,  a Bohe- 
mian composer  of  great  merit  and  uncommon 
talent,  was,  among  others,  Fux’s  pupil.  A coun- 
tryman of  Zelenka’s,  Franz  Xaver  Brixi.,  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  here  as  one  of  the  best 
church  composers  of  this  time. 

Among  the  adherents  of  the  Italians,  we 
must  also  place  the  once -celebrated  opera  com- 
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poser  Johann  Adolph  Hasse  (1699  -1783).  He 
wrote  many  works  for  the  church  ; but,  apart 
from  a certain  melodic  charm,  facility  of  form, 
and  pleasing  expression,  they  are  not  profound  ; 
neither  do  they  conform  to  the  principles  of 
pure  church  music.  Hasse’s  countryman  and 
contemporary,  the  Dresden  chapel -master,  J.  A, 
Nauman  (1741-1801),  is  also  the  composer  of 
many  masses,  motets,  &c.  His  compositions, 
though  written  with  taste,  formal  correctness, 
and  a certain  melodic  sweetness,  lack  origin- 
ality and  spontaneity.  His  setting  of  “ The 
Lord’s  Prayer”  in  the  form  of  an  oratorio, 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  his  best  efforts. 

In  France  church  music  was,  with  little  ex- 
ception, based  upon  the  forms  of  the  Gregorian 
chant.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  things, 
however,  changed ; and  the  opera,  with  its  com- 
posers, singers,  and  instrumentalists,  entered  the 
church,  and  banished  the  Gregorian  chant 
from  the  organ-loft  and  choir.  Louis  XIV.,  a 
great  admirer  of  the  compositions  of  his  chapel- 
master,  the  renowned  Lully,  wished  this  latter’s 
orchesti;a  to  take  part  in  the  service  of  the 
mass,  and  also  desired  to  have  motets  per- 
formed with  orchestral  accompaniments.  Henry 
'Dumont principal  organist  and  chapel-master  at 
the  head  of  the  king’s  church  music,  was  very 
much  attached  to  the  practice  of  the  Gregorian 
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chant;  and  either  from  conviction  (regarding 
Louis’  contemplated  innovation  as  a profana- 
tion of  the  church  service),  or  fiom  a want  of 
the  necessary  practical  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  orchestral  means,  had  the  courage  to 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  king’s  wish.  But,  as 
opposition  to  a wish  of  Louis  le  (Lrand  was  of 
no  avail,  Dumont  thought  fit  to  resign  his  po- 
sition. One  of  Dumont’s  masses,  “ La  Messe 
Royale,”  is  still  popular  in  the  churches  of 
France.  This  mass,  composed  in  the  style  of 
the  Gregorian  chant,  is  rather  monotonous. 
Lalande.,  a favorite  musician  and  composer  of 
King  Louis’,  became  Dumont’s  successor.  La- 
lande  wrote  church  music  principally : his  great- 
est aim  was  to  compose  according  to  the  taste 
and  desire  of  his  great  protector ; for  the  irresist- 
ible Louis  would  give  the  tone  in  church  music, 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  else  that  pleased  his 
royal  fancy.  Lalande’s  sacred  compositions 
were  not  profound,  with  regard  to  harmonic 
treatment,  though  not  without  appropriate 
melodic  expression.  Lidly  also  composed  some 
church  music.  His  “ Messe  de  Baptiste  ” is 
Ijest  known  of  all  his  efforts  in  this  style  of 
composition.  Lully  was  a rather  mediocre  har- 
monist, and  a very  poor  contrapuntist ; conse- 
quently his  masses  and  motets  do  not  amount 
to  much.  Madame  de  Sevign(i,  a great  admirer 
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of  Lully’s  talent,  after  hearing  a performance 
of  a miserere  from  his  pen,  thought,  however, 
that  “no  other  music  was  possible  in  heaven.” 
The  witty  lady  must  have  been  a poor  judge  in 
matters  of  church  music.  The  famous  dramatic 
composer  and  theorist  Rameau  composed  little 
for  the  church  service : only  a few  motets, 
written  with  taste,  and  very  original  in  har- 
monic treatment,  can  be  traced  back  to  him. 
Rameau  was  also  an  able  organist.  J,  F.  Gros- 
sec  (1733-1829)  was  a composer  of  merit. 
Several  of  his  masses,  and  shorter  pieces  of 
sacred  music,  were  once  justly  admired  and 
popular  with  connoisseurs.  With  these  excep- 
tions, the  church  music  of  French  composers 
was  in  general,  at  this  epoch,  much  inferior  to 
that  which  they  composed  for  the  operatic  stage. 
There  was,  indeed,  very  little  difference  between 
their  opera  choruses  and  those  sung  during 
divine  service.  It  very  often  happened  that  the 
latter  were  simply  adaptations  from  the  opera,  — 
a favorite  occupation  with  the  great  majority  of 
our  modern  organists  and  leaders  of  church 
choirs. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  transformation  of  the 
formal  character  of  church  music,  independent 
of  the  Gregorian  chant,  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  purely  melodic  element  — the  prin- 
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cipal  agent  of  the  opera  and  instrumental 
music — also  became  supreme  with  composers 
of  church  music.  The  typical  contrapuntal 
forms  of  the  old  masters,  though  not  entirely 
banished,  were  limited  to  certain  portions  of 
the  modern  mass,  as  developed  by  the  Venetian 
and  Neapolitan  composers  who  lived  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  mass,  the  motet,  the  psalm,  and 
other  ritual  songs  of  the  Cathohc  liturgy,  was 
henceforth  wholly  the  product  of  the  subjective 
inventiveness  of  the  composer.  He  no  longer 
borrowed  his  themes  and  motives  from  the  modes 
of  the  Gregorian  chant.  The  importance  of  more 
richly  varied  instrumental  accompaniments,  as 
well  as  the  introduction  of  solo  vocalists  of 
great  virtuosity,  — ^^means  which  imparted  to  the 
opera  so  much  life  and  brilliancy,  — were  grad- 
ually made  free  use  of  by  church  composers. 
Thus  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  pieces 
that  composed  a mass  and  those  that  were 
heard  in  an  opera  was  now  rendered  very  in- 
distinct. But  for  the  words,  it  was  indeed  dif- 
ficult to  make  any  distinction  between  the  aria 
of  an  opera  and  that  of  a mass.  By  means  of 
this  radical  change  of  the  original  forms  of  the 
musica]  parts  of  the  mass,  the  relation  which 
formerly  existed  between  the  intonations  of  the 
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officiating  priest  and  the  responses,  of  the  choir 
was  entirely  done  away  with.  The  distance 
which  separates  the  form  of  the  old  Gregorian 
chant  from  that  of  modern  melody  is  too  vast. 
The  contrast  between  that  noble  but  simple 
recitative  (the  Gregorian  chant),  which  found 
an  adequate  artistic  response  in  the  masses  of 
the  great  masters  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  the  musical  treatment  the 
mass  has  experienced  at  the  hands  of  more 
modern  composers,  is  in  every  way  a very  strik- 
ing one,  and  not  always  to  the  advantage  of 
the  modern  formal  treatment.  We  very  often 
find  even  an  instrumental  solo  or  a piece  for 
full  orchestra  taking  the  place  of  the  responding 
vocal  part.  To  be  sure,  at  the  hands  of  great 
masters,  the  modern  musical  construction  of 
the  mass,  motet,  hymn,  psalm,  &c.,  received  all 
the  charm  and  brilliancy  that  new  and  richer  re- 
sources were  able  to  offer,  thus  heightening  and 
enriching  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  Catholic 
church  service.  The  dramatized  melodic  ele- 
ment, when  kept  within  the  limit  of  good  taste, 
deepened  the  expression  and  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  liturgy,  and  did  not  fail  to  find  an 
appreciative  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  congre- 
gation, who  willingly  experienced  the  influence 
of  the  Kyrie,  the  Gloria,  the  Credo,  the  Sane 
tus,  the  Agnus  Dei,  when  musically  interpretea 
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by  the  arts  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Cherubini, 
Hummel,  &c.  But  how  often  have  these  mas- 
ters even,  overstepped  the  lines  of  good  taste 
(to  be  understood  here  in  the  sense  of  religious 
propriety)  ! They  always  composed  fine  mi  sic, 
but  not  always  genuine  church  music. 

Of  additional  Itahan  masters  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  who  devoted  part  of  their  tal- 
ent and  time  to  the  composition  of  masses  and 
other  sacred  pieces  for  the  church,  Sacchini^ 
Sarti^  Sammartini^  Gruglielmi^  Mayo^  Paisiello^ 
and  Zingarelli  are  the  most  distinguished. 

The  forms  of  the  mass,  which  they  inherited 
?rom  their  great  Italian  predecessors,  did  not 
^ain  in  originality  at  their  hands,  or  in  depth 
of  feeling  and  appropriate  expression.  Some 
of  these  composers  even  lacked  that  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  counterpoint  which  the 
older  masters  of  the  Neapolitan,  Roman,  and 
Venetian  schools  possessed  in  so  high  a degree, 
— a knowledge  without  which  the  rather  aus- 
tere forms  of  church  music  inevitably  become 
flat  and  insignificant.  In  a melodic  point  of 
view,  the  above-named  musicians  wrote  a great 
deal  that  was  fine  and  praiseworthy ; but  mel- 
ody, vlthout  its  substantial  harmonic  foun- 
dation, in  a work  of  large  dimensions  soon 
becomes  insipid  and  monotonous.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the.  effect  which  most  of  these  com- 
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posers’  church  music  produces  on  us  at  present. 
That  conventionalism  of  form  which  grad- 
ually established  itself  in  such  a tyrannical 
manner,  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
Italian  opera,  and  which  I have  pointed  out 
elsewhere  (see  p.  170,  first  section),  also  gained 
supremacy  with  the  composers  of  church  music. 
Hence  that  sameness  and  monotony  in  formal 
^ construction,  as  well  as  in  the  melodic  and 
harmonic  treatment,  of  church  compositions  by 
the  majority  of  Italian  composers  who  lived  at 
this  epoch.  Their  works  have  almost  totally 
sunk  into  oblivion,  while  those  of  their  prede- 
cessors will  be  held  up  as  imperishable  models 
as  long  as  musical  art  is'  privileged  to  form  a 
part  of  the  church  service.  Of  a higher  order 
are  the  church  compositions  of  the  German 
(principally  Austrian)  masters,  who  lived  at 
this  period,  such  as  the  two  Haydns,  Mozart, 
Eybler,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  and  many  of  their 
contemporaries.  Whether  the  Austrian  school 
of  church  music,  to  which  the  above  masters 
belong,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Neapolitan,  as  has 
sometimes  been  said,  is  not  yet  clearly  estab- 
lished. It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  it  devel- 
oped itself  under  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
forms,  Italian  composers  having  always  been 
greatly  admired  at  the  court  of  the  Austrian  im- 
perial capital;  and  that  which  the  court  then  ad- 
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mired  (for  the  court  laid  down  the  law  in  matters 
of  taste  as  well  as  in  politics)  was  a hint  to  any 
composer  who  looked  for  success.  The  great 
patriarch  of  Austrian  music,  Fux,  was  him- 
self in  his  efforts  and  studies  a disciple  of  the 
old  Italian  masters;  and  the  influence  he  ex- 
ercised over  his  countrymen,  in  his  quality  of 
imperial  chapel-master,  court  composer,  and 
musical  theorist,  was  in  every  way  a very  great 
one.  His  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  ” was  the 
inevitable  text-book  for  every  earnest  student  in 
composition. 

Before  I speak  of  the  church  compositions 
of  those  great  geniuses  Haydn  and  Mozart,  I 
will  name  a few  Austrian  composers,  men  of 
talent  and  contrapuntal  learning,  and  not  with- 
out a good  deal  of  merit  in  that  field  of  labor 
to  which  they  devoted  the  best  of  their  produc- 
tions. These  honorable  musicians  are  (7.  Reu- 
ter., Grassmann.,  L.  Hoffmann.,  Eherlin.  A very 
few  of  their  compositions  having  been  pub- 
lished, and  perhaps  not  their  t^st  efforts,  it  is 
not  possible  now  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  whole  importance  of  their  labors.  That 
their  works  were  known  to,  and  also  studied  by, 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  can  be  accepted  without 
any  doubt.  In  how  high  a degree  the  two 
greater  masters  were  at  first  influenced,  in  the 
formal  construction  of  their  masses  and  other 
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churcli  compositions,  by  tbe  practical  works  of 
the  above  named  and  comparatively  now  for- 
gotten composers,  it  is,  from  an  almost  total 
absence  of  the  necessary  material  for  compari- 
son (the  works  of  these  musicians),  not  now 
possible  to  decide ; though  such  a study  would 
doubtless  be  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

Mozart.,  in  the  form  of  his  masses,  has  often 
been  considered  as  the  follower  of  his  eminent 
contemporary  J.  Haydn.  This  is  a mistake. 
The  whole  cut  and  treatment  of  Mozart’s 
masses,  as  well  as  the  date  at  which  he  com- 
posed them,  prove  quite  the  contrary.  Mozart 
composed  all  his  church  music,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  “ Ave  Verum  ” and  the  “ Requiem,” 
at  Salzburg,  from  his  thirteenth  to  his  twenty- 
fourth  year:  his  last  mass  bears  the  date  1780. 
There  exist  portions  of  one  commenced  in 
1783,  which  was,  however,  never  finished. 
Haydn’s  great  masses,  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  early  experiments,  were  all  written 
after  the  year  1790.  Mozart’s  masses  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  successful  products 
of  a wonderfully  developed  musical  genius, 
passing  through  the  busy  time  of  all  sorts  of  art 
studies,  preparatory  to  the  creation  of  imper- 
ishable master-works.  Following  the  young 
artist  from  step  to  step,  one  cannot  help  admir- 
ing on  one  side  the  ease  with  which  he  handles 
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the  difficult  material ; on  the  other  the  inborn 
sesthetical  tact  with  which  he  always  finds  the 
right  form  and  meaning.  Though  these  masses 
may  be  regarded  as  studies  when  compared  with 
the  riper  works  of  the  composer’s  latter  years,  yet 
much  in  them,  especially  in  the  one  in  F-major 
(No.  8),  and  C-major  (No.  10),  is  of  a high  order 
of  excellence.  It  makes  one  regret  that  Mo- 
zart, through  uncontrollable  circumstances, 
left  off  at  such  a wonderful  beginning.  Only 
two  important  works,  the  “Ave  Verum  ” and 
the  “ Requiem  ” (his  very  last  composition),  date 
from  the  period  of  the  composer’s  highest 
mental  and  artistic  development.  These  works 
are  a sufficiently  great  proof  of  what  the  art- 
world  might  have  expected  from  such  an  in- 
spired pen^  had  death  not  destroyed  the  hand 
in  the  flower  of  the  artist’s  life.  The  great 
beauties  of  the  ‘‘  Requiem”  are  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  any 
longer  on  it  or  on  them.  The  fact  that  Mozart 
died  before  he  could  finish  his  last  masterpiece, 
and  that  the  immortal  torso  was  completed  by 
Siissmayer,  Mozart’s  pupil,  is  also  too  well 
known  to  need  further  mention  here. 

Next  to  Mozart’s,  Haydn's  masses  and  other 
sacred  compositions  became  universally  populai 
with  organists  and  leaders  of  church  choirs. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  mass,  Haydn  revealed 
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liis  religious  emotions,  not  in  that  grave  and 
austere  style  traditional  with  the  masters  of 
the  old  Roman  school,  hut  in  a ndive.^  joyful, 
almost  heavenly  serene  s^le,  overflowing  with 
sweet  melody : the  choruses  are  full  of  fire,  and 
not  without  dignity.  When  Haydn  prayed  to 
God,  it  was  not  in  the  manner  of  a despairing 
sinner,  but  with  childlike  confidence : he  ima- 
gined God  as  an  infinitely  kind  father,  who 
takes  pity  on  his  children.  This  thought  filled 
him  with  such  joyful  and  serene  feelings, 
that  he  could  have  written,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  a miserere  in  tempo  allegro.  This  is 
the  key  to  Haydn’s  church  music.  “ I cannot 
compose  them  in  any  other  manner,”  was  his 
answer  when  criticised  for  the  too  lively  char- 
acter of  his  masses.  The  church  compositions 
of  Mozart  and  Haydn  have  since  become  the 
model  for  all  composers  of  music  for  the  sacred 
service ; and  their  masses  have  held  the  place 
of  honor  in  all  Catholic  churches.  Even  the 
programmes  of  the  concert-room  pay  tribute  to 
these  (in  a purely  musical  sense)  delightful 
works.  Joseph  Haydn’s  brother  Michael  Haydn 
(1737-1808),  musical  director  at  Salzburg, 
though  of  less  originality  and  inventivenesj 
than  the  composer  of  “ The  Creation,”  is  a wor-* 
thy  member  of  the  Austrian  school  of  music. 
His  numerous  works  for  the  church,  written  in 
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a more  simple  and  austere  style  than  those  of 
Joseph  and  his  townsman  Mozart,  contain 
much  sweet  religious  pathos.  His  works  are 
also  distinguished  by  rare  contrapuntal  mas- 
tery in  the  management  of  the  themes  and 
general  formal  construction.  The  following 
composers,  belonging  to  the  Viennese  school, 
have  all,  according  to  their  talent,  inclination, 
and  position,  brought  their  tribute  to  the 
church,  as  composers  of  masses,  motets,  hymns, 
&Ci  Their  works  are  those  of  honest,  striving 
artists,  well  versed  in  the  science  of  musical 
art,  faithfully  fulfilling  the  task  intrusted  to 
them.  6r.  Albrechtsherger.^  also  known  as  the 
author  of  works  on  composition  and  counter- 
point ; A.  Salieri.,  though  born  in  Italy,  made 
his  principal  studies  in  Vienna,  where  he  lived 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  chapel- 
master  and  composer  to  the  imperial  court ; J, 
Eyhler.,  the  composer  of  numerous  masses  once 
very  popular ; J.  Weigl.,  the  pleasing  author  of 
the  opera  of  the  “ Schweizer-familie ; ” J.  N. 
Hummel.,  the  celebrated  pianist ; Haydn’s  able 
pupil,  S,  Neuhomm  ; J.  Preindl ; G-dnshacher.,  C. 
M.  von  W eber’s  friend ; J.  Seyfried  ; the  Abb^ 
Stadler.,  Mozart’s  devoted  friend  and  admirer. 
Beethoven  has  also  written  two  masses,  — one  in 
C,  and  the  other  in  D : he  seems,  however,  to 
have  conceived  and  composed  these  works  rather 
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lUdependently  of  liturgical  forms.  The  words 
of  the  mass  were  made  to  serve  as  a fitting 
canvas  for  the  purely  artistic  development  of 
his  own  ideas,  aside  from  the  tradition  of 
church  practice.  His  exalted  ideal  of  artistic 
propriety  and  love  of  art,  being  a religion  in 
itself^lies  at  the  root  of  all  his  works,  among 
which  these  masses  form  a very  important  link. 
The  predominant  religious  element  which  Bee- 
thoven’s church  music  contains  is  not  a pure 
illustration  of  sacred  rites,  faithfully  observed 
and  believed  in,  as  was  the  case  with  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  but  rather  that  of  the  ethical  and 
emotional  motives  which  the  text  of  the  mass 
presented  to  the  poet-composer  in  such  noble 
and  varied  forms.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  second  in  D.  Like  that  great  one  in 
B.  minor  by  Baeh,  this  is  composed  in  such 
ample  dimensions,  that  it  is  entirely  impractica- 
ble for  the  uses  of  chureh  music.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  find  adequate  words  to  convey  to  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  the 
profundity,  the  elevation,  of  the  composer’s  emo- 
tions, as  expressed  in  this  immortal  score.  It  is 
with  wondrous  awe  that  we  listen  to  these,  so 
to  say,  superhumanly  created  tone-forms,  carry- 
ing the  soul  of  the  hearer  heavenwards  on*  the 
wings  of  triumphant  art.  But,  to  the  weak  in 
mind  and  profane  in  sentiment,  this  mass  will 
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forever  remain  “a  book  sealed  with  seven 
seals : ” its  mystic  charms  and  exceptional 
beauties  are  only  revealed  to  the  faithful  disci- 
ple, who  looks  for  deeper  enjoyment  in  art  than 
mere  sensual  emotions  or  temporary  amuse- 
ment. The  compositions  for  the  church  by 
Franz  Schubert.^  a true  child  of  Vienna’s 
greatest  musical  epoch,  are  worthy  of  the  com- 
poser of  so  many  beautiful  songs,  and  remarka- 
ble instrumental  works.  A mass  in  E-flat  is, 
among  others,  especially  remarkable  with  re- 
gard to  a characteristic  harmonic  treatment,  so 
entirely  imbued  with  Schubert’s  spirit,  and 
;ich  in  exquisite  melodic  charms. 

There  remains  very  little  that  is  favorable  to 
say  of  the  state  of  Italian  church  music,  as 
represented  by  modern  composers.  To  call 
their  masses,  requiems,  Stabat  Maters,  motets, 
&c.,  church  music,  would  be  indeed  preposter- 
)us.  It  is,  in  the  best  examples,  brilliant,  but 
/ery  superficial,  sentimental  concert  music, 
often  without  originality,  without  artistic  mean- 
ing and  beauty.  The  best  yet  in  this  respect 
is  Rossini* s ; but  how  far  removed  from  the 
most  modest  requirements  of  appropriate  church 
music  are  his  “ Stabat  Mater  ” and  his  lately 
published  •“  Messe  solennelle  ” ! If  it  was  the 
composer’s  serious  intention  to  write  bona  fide 
cliurch  music,  he  must  have  even  forgotten  the 
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appearance  of  the  interior  of  a church : the 
“ Stabat  Mater  ” inevitably  awakens  in  the  mind 
of  the  intelligent  hearer  the  active  and  brilliant 
life  of  an  operatic  stage,  and  not  the  melan- 
choly, mystic  rites  presided  over  by  a priest 
in  front  of  the  altar.  Of  course,  the  spirit- 
uelle  composer  of  “II  Barbiere  ” knew  for  whom 
he  composed,  and  knew  what  was  expected 
from  him,  — to  please.  He  gave  ample  satisfac- 
tion : it  was  not  his  business  to  philosophize  about 
the  propriety  and  dignity  of  art.  He  wanted 
success ; he  knew  the  means  by  which  he  could 
secure  it : the  rest  did  not  trouble  him  much. 
He  took  life  easily,  and  would  have  made  the 
very  angels  dance  during  the  performance  of  a 
miserere.  He  undoubtedly  composed  church 
music  in  the  spirit  he  understood  best,  and 
formed  his  style  accordingly.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory, but  much  inferior  in  melodic  charm,  are 
to  be  ranked  the  church  compositions  of  Doni- 
zetti., Mercadante.,  Rossi.,  and  their  contempora- 
ries and  followers.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  in 
Italy,  the  land  that  has  nursed  some  of  the 
greatest  masters  that  have  adorned  the  art- 
horizon, — men  great  in  learning,  rich  in  in- 
ventiveness, original  in  form  and  style,  true 
apostles  of  a glorious  art,  — church  music 
should  have  sunk  into  such  a state  of  degrada- 
tion ; resembling  rather  the  escapades  of  the 
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frivolous  opera  buffa,  than  the  expression  of 
humble  prayer  and  devotion. 

One  great  artist,  an  Itahan  by  birth,  but 
French  by  choice,  forms  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  above  somewhat  frivolous  picture:  I 
mean  Cheruhini.  Though  an  Italian,  his  labors 
exercised  very  little  influence  on  his  country- 
men. His  art  practice  was,  on  the  whole,  too 
thorough,  too  serious,  to  excite  emulation  or 
imitation  on  the  part  of  his  effeminate  contem- 
poraries. His  masses,  his  requiems,  his  motets, 
considered  in  the  modern  sense,  are  works 
worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  best 
productions  of  our  time.  Though  some  por- 
tions of  his  masses  contain,  in  a certain  degree, 
too  theatrical  a coloring,  yet  the  composer’s 
elevated  taste,  and  his  mastery  over  form  and 
resources,  were  always  strong  enough  to  coun- 
terbalance, by  noble  thoughts  and  pure  senti- 
ment, the  profane  elements  which  marred  the 
church  compositions  of  so  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Cherubini  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  old  Italian  church  composers ; 
and  those  of  Palestrina,  especially,  were  to  him 
a constant  source  of  study.  In  his  “ Credo,’' 
for  double  chorus,  — a work  as  great  in  concep- 
tion and  profound  contrapuntal  learning  as  it 
is  beautiful  and  effective,  — the  composer  has 
successfully  proven  that  old  art  principles  and 
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forms,  to  a certain  degree,  harmonize  very  weJh 
with  more  modern  resources,  when  treated 
with  the  hand  of  an  experienced  master,  to 
whom  the  dignity  and  purity  of  his  art  are 
dearer  than  the  frivolous  success  that  generally 
lasts  hut  one  day.  Cherubini’s  labors,  as  a 
composer  of  church  music,  belong  pre-eminently 
to  the  French  school. 

Church  music,  in  its  noblest  sense,  is,  through- 
out the  dioceses  of  France,  at  an  uncommonly 
low  ebb.  The  talented  French  composer  is, 
above  all,  an  opera  composer.  His  whole  aim 
and  desire  is  to  be  successful  on  the  operatic 
stage  : to  this  he  devotes  all  his  energy  and  his 
learning.  Church  music  is  thus  left  in  general 
to  the  care  of  inferior  talents,  who  look  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  as  a mere  means 
of  increasing  their  income.  The  interests  of 
art  are  very  little  advanced,  when  left  to  the 
care  of  unsympathizing,  unskilled,  inexperi- 
enced hands.  In  olden  times  it  was  the  priests 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  church  choir, 
counselling,  directing,  giving  in  every  way  a 
good  example.  As  composers,  their  pride  and 
aim  must  have  been  to  throw  their  whole  knowl- 
edge and  talent  into  their  work  of  devotion 
and  love.  I need  only  mention  Allegri.^  Pitoni., 
and,  as  rare  exceptions  in  our  own  times,  Baini^ 
Proske.  Lamhillotte^  in  the  latter  nart  of  his 
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dfe,  likewise  did  some  good  service  in  the  light 
direction : his  efforts  as  a composer  of  sacred 
music  are,  however,  far  below  the  mark  of  pro- 
priety and  good  taste.  Priests  in  our  days  are, 
on  the  whole,  totally  ignorant  with  regard  to 
one  of  the  most  essential  ornaments  of  the 
church  service.  Their  indifference  in  matters 
of  church  music  is  proverbial.  This  state  of 
things  has  often  attracted  the  attention  of  men 
of  a better  taste  and  understanding,  who  have 
felt  at  the  same  time  the  desire  to  raise  church 
music  to  a position  worthy  of  its  high  office. 
First  among  them  was  Choron.,  who  founded  a 
school  for  the  study  of  church  music,  by  means 
of  which  he  was  able  to  produce  some  very  fine 
results.  He  undertook,  at  the  same  time,  the 
publication  of  some  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
old  Italian  masters,  and  had  them  sung  by  his 
classes  for  the  first  time  in  Paris.  Choron  pos- 
sessed the  learning  and  noble  enthusiasm  neces- 
sary for  the  advancement  of  his  difficult  task. 
The  revolution  of  1830  broke  up  his  school, 
but  not  without  having  sown  some  good  seed. 
Other  artists  and  musical  writers  of  experience 
and  learning,  such  as  Fetis.,  LaFage^  Nisard., 
F Ortigue.,  Coussemaker.  Clement.,  through  the 
publication  of  important  theoretical  works,  treat- 
ing of  the  Gregorian  chant  and  church  music  in 
general,  as  well  as  through  their  historical  re- 
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searches,  have  contributed  much  towards  the 
! re-establishment  and  re-integration  of  a purer 
I liturgical  musical  service.  The  composer  L, 

; Niedermeyer  re-opened  the  “ Ecole  de  Musique 
Religieuse  ” in  1854. 

At  the  present  time,  the  chaos  that  reigns 
within  the  domain  of  church  music  has  arrived 
at  such  a pitch,  that,  if  a healthy,  purifying 
re-action  against  the  profane,  superficial  prac- 
tice current  in  many  leading  churches  does 
not  soon  appear,  the  idea  of  true  church  music 
(I  mean  by  the  term  “true  church  music  ” such 
musical  art  forms  as  embody,  in  a dignified, 
noble  style  and  manner,  the  religious  feelings 
and  emotions  that  prompt  Christian  congrega- 
tions to  collect  round  the  altar  erected  in 
praise  of  Him  who  is  all  love,  dignity,  gran- 
deur) will  have  to  be  lamented  as  one  of  tte 
lost  arts.  That  such  forms,  stamped  with  the 
sacred  meaning  of  their  existence,  were  once 
the  property  of  musical  church  art,  the  works 
of  Palestrina  and  his  noble  contemporaries,  as 
well  as  those  of  Bach  and  Handel,  are  proofs. 

‘ My  narrative  of  the  musical  practice  of  the 
i Catholic  church  has  shown  the  gradual  decline 
and  deterioration  of  an  art  form,  which  in  style 
and  character  was  once  so  great  and  inspiring 
Those  of  the  respective  Protestant  churches 
that  admit  into  their  musical  service  an  elabo- 
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rate  use  of  musical  forms,  waver  between  this 
and  that  style,  as  if  at  a loss  which  to  sanction, 
which  to  reject.  There  are  the  partisans  of 
pure  vocal  music,  as  the  only  one  fit  to  he 
heard  in  church ; there  are  others  who  have  a 
longing  for  instrumental  music,  to  bring  variety 
into  the  monotonous  style  of  chanting  ; this 
one  thinks  the  voices  of  female  singers,  fol- 
lowing St.  Paul’s  precedent,  too  frivolous  to  give 
the  anthems  and  chants  their  true  religious  ring ; 
that  one  feels  dissatisfied  at  the  hearing  of 
those  shrill,  sharp,  unsympathetic,  undeveloped 
young  boys’  voices.  This  state  of  confusion 
and  degradation,  into  which  such  an  important 
branch  of  musical  art  has  gradually  sunk,  has 
in  our  days  called  forth  the  indignant  protests 
of  elevated  minds,  scandalized  in  their  deeper 
feelings  by  the  unwarranted  demoralization  of 
an  art  culture  that  once  produced  such  won- 
derful monuments.  This  state  of  things  is,  on 
one  hand,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  indiffer- 
ence and  ignorance  of  those  who  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  government  of  influential  churches 
and  cathedrals ; and,  on  the  other,  the  fault  of 
mercenary,  half-educated  organists  and  leaders 
of  choirs,  who  have,  apart  from  their  pecuniary 
interest,  little  sympathy  with  those  religious 
acts  celebrated  in  front  of  the  organ-loft,  — cere- 
monies whiijh,  in  vutue  of  their  engagement, 
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they  promised  to  enhance  with  suitable  tone- 
forms. 

The  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a purification 
and  thorough  re-organization  of  the  musical 
part  of  rehgious  service,  based  upon  healthy 
traditional  principles,  has,  in  Germany,  in 
France,  in  England,  pressed  into  its  service 
men  of  great  knowledge,  and  pure  enthusiasm 
for  art  and  art  matters,  — men  whose  efforts  in 
the  right  direction  have  here  and  there  been 
crowned  with  some  salutary  results.  The  dis- 
parity of  their  aims  and  views  with  regard  to 
the  inauguration  of  a beneficial  reform  in  mat 
ters  of  church  music,  and,  in  no  small  degree, 
with  the  views  of  ordinary  organists,  and 
especially  the  want  of  efficient  -choirs,  has, 
however,  so  far  prevented  those  men  from  pene- 
trating to  the  right  places.  While  one 
advocates  the  peremptory  renovation  of  the 
Palestrina  style,  as  the  only  true  church  style, 
banishing  unmercifully  all  those  compositions 
that  rest  upon  the  resources  of  instrumental 
music,  the  other,  though  tolerating  Palestrina 
to  a certain  degree,  founds  his  ideal  on  Haydn’s, 
Mozart’s,  and  Cherubini’s  efforts ; this  one  de- 
clares the  compositions  a Capella  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
antiquated,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the 
wants  and  taste  of  our  modern  times ; some 
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lay  the  gradual  demoralization  of  church  music 
upon  the  introduction  and  use  of  purely  instru- 
mental pieces;  others,  again,  urge  a speedy 
return  to  the  simple  form  of  the  ancient  Gre- 
gorian chant,  as  the  sole  remedy  for  the  com- 
mon evil,  condemning,  at  the  same  time,  all 
forms  based  upon  the  arts  of  counterpoint,  as 
running  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ideas  of  a 
pure  devotion.  That,  in  the  midst  of  this  di- 
lemma, that,  amid  such  different  views  and  opin- 
ions,— the  right  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lem cannot  be  found,  is  a natural  consequence  ; 
and,  as  long  as  the  greater  part  of  a congrega- 
tion has  not  a better  understanding  of  musical 
art,  and  its  ideal  functions  with  regard  to  the 
true  musical  embellishment  of  the  sacred  rites 
of  religious  worship,  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
better.  Do  we  not  often  see  able  organists, 
who  entertain  a deeper  reverence  for  the  dig- 
nity of  their  art,  who  are  penetrated  with  the 
desire  of  elevating  it  to  its  true  position, 
struggling  in  vain  to  educate  the  taste  of  the 
members  of  the  church  where  they  were  called 
to  preside  over  the  musical  part  of  the  service  ? 
How  often  are  they  not  dictated  to  perform, 
against  their  own  better  conviction,  the  very 
things  against  which  their  better  understanding 
and  their  honor  as  artists  must  revolt  ? It  is  not 
with  the  organist,  generally,  that  the  clergy- 
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man  consults  about  the  introduction  of  this  or 
that  contemplated  change  which  affects  the 
musical  part  of  the  service.  He  whose  mu- 
sical knowledge  and  taste  stand,  in  most  in- 
stances, under  zero,  is  willingly  led  by  some 
fashionable  musical  amateur,  — an  influential 
member  of  the  church  who  considers  the 
organist  his  servant,  — the  man  to  whom  he  dic- 
tates his  unchangeable  will.  A man  of  charac- 
ter and  sound  art  principles  will  not  and 
cannot  submit  to  such  despotic  treatment,  and 
rather  retires  from  such  a degrading  position. 
Thus  it  happens,  that  unprincipled  ignoramuses, 
through  base  flattery  and  servile  submission, 
preside  in  responsible  places,  to  the  dishonor 
and  demoralization  of  true  church  art. 

The  only  radical  means  towards  a change  for 
the  better  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  oblige 
every  student  of  theology  to  make  himself 
acquainted  up  to  a certain  degree  with  the 
rudiments  of  music,  and  especially  of  composi- 
tion ; and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  some  proficiency 
in  singing.  With  this,  a course  of  lectures  on 
the  history  of  church  music,  prepared  by  an 
experienced  artist  ( and  not  by  a shallow,  specu- 
lating humbug)  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
sides  of  the  subject,  should  be  placed  within 
reach  of  the  student.  Every  university  or 
seminary  of  theology  should  have  a professor- 
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ship  of  sacred  musical  art.  A better  and  deeper 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  fine,  appropriate 
music  was  never  injurious  to  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  a minister  : on  the  contrary,  many  good 
clergymen  have  assured  me  that  the  singing  of 
a noble  anthem,  a dignified  setting  of  the  mass, 
a real,  sacred  hymn,  has  seemed  to  improve 
their  powers  as  preachers,  to  heighten  their 
inspiration,  to  widen  their  emotional  horizon, 
and  to  fill  them  with  a heavenly  joy  during  the 
fulfilment  of  their  sacred  labors.  The  next 
steps  towards  a desirable  amelioration  in  this 
direction  would  be,  to  erect  singing-schools 
with  the  main  purpose  of  rendering  the  mem- 
bers of  church  choirs  efficient  in  the  singing 
of  works  a Oapella,  of  the  ancient  masters,  as  well 
as  of  more  modern  compositions.  These  schools, 
connected  with  the  respective  churches,  should 
be  placed  under  the  personal  direction  of  mu 
sicians  who  have  made  the  study  of  pure 
church  music,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  a 
specialty.  Such  a course  would  soon  bring 
about  the  desired  reforms,  and  give  to  church 
music  its  right  place  and  its  right  functions. 

If  the  works  of  our  modern  composers  lack 
that  essential  religious  character  required  by 
the  traditions  of  religious  worship,  then  appro- 
priate selections  should  be  made  among  the  ' 
thousands  of  compositions  which  have  proved 
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true  to  the  nature  of  their  destination.  Such 
art  treasures  are  plentiful,  and  only  wait  for 
the  loving  hand  to  be  brought  to  light  again. 
If  we  must  have  music  in  our  churches,  why 
not  try  to  have  the  genuine  article  ? The  pos- 
session of  true  proficiency  in  art  is,  however, 
gained  only  through  careful  and  persevering 
cultivation  ; it  demands  great  sacrifices  of  time 
and  pecuniary  means ; it  requires  an  ideal 
direction  of  the  mental  faculties.  Efficiency  is 
not  attained  by  a merely  superficial  occupation 
with  the  subject  of  art : it  is  the  fruit  of  the 
devotion  of  a man’s  whole  life.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  have  the  required  independence  of 
mind  and  judgment  to  be  able  to  select,  for  such 
responsible  places,  men  who  have  given  practical 
proof  of  real  knowledge,  and  healthy  enthusi- 
asm for  the  true  and  great  in  art.  To  teach 
sound  art  principles,  we  want  thorough  artists, 
and  not  superficial  talkers,  bunglers,  and  inii- 
tatois. 


SEVENTH  LECTURE. 


The  Comic  Opera. 

In  my  first  lecture  on  the  opera,  I limited 
myself  to  the  study  of  the  development  of 
the  Opera  Seria^  or  Dramma  per  musica  as 
it  was  then  called,  and  which,  as  I have  endeav- 
ored to  show,  was  brought  by  the  efforts  of  the 
chevalier  Gluck  to  a high  point  of  perfection. 
Beside  this  form  of  dramatic  musical  art,  another 
closely  connected  with  it  sprung  up,  though 
lighter  and  less  pretentious  in  style,  formal 
construction,  and  scenic  arrangement,  yet  some- 
times more  characteristic,  more  original,  and 
more  effective.  This  is  the  comic  opera,  — opera 
buffa  in  Italy,  opera  comique  in  France,  sing- 
spiel  or  operette  in  Germany.  We  shall  even 
see  that  at  a later  period  the  comic  opera  in- 
fluenced, in  no  small  degree,  the  entire  form 
and  dramatic  meaning  of  the  opera  seria,  or 
grand  opera,  as  it  is  now  called. 

The  origin  of  the  comic  opera  may  be  traced 
to  those  short  musical  intermezzi  which  were 
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performed  in  Italy  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  between  the  acts  of  tragedies  and  com- 
edies, and  afterwards  between  those  of  the  opera 
seria.  These  intermezzi  or  entr^  actes  stood  in 
no  dramatic  relation  whatever  to  the  principal 
piece : they  were  performed  merely  to  afford 
the  audience  a light  pastime,  while  the  princi- 
pal actors  changed  their  costumes,  or  took  some 
rest  between  the  acts.  At  first  they  consisted 
of  madrigals  or  some  favorite  instrumental 
piece : after  the  invention  of  the  opera,  recita- 
tives, arias,  and  duettos  also  found  place  there. 
The  principal  intention  of  these  intermezzi  w^as 
to  create  a merry  laugh  among  the  spectators, 
by  means  of  comic  situations,  ready  wit,  hon- 
mdts.,  sarcasms,  often  improvised  on  the  spot, 
and  very  often  overstepping  the  limits  of  good 
taste.  Singers  endowed  with  talent  for  comic 
acting  usually  composed  such  intermezzi  for 
themselves,  knowing  their  own  powers,  and 
also  wishing  to  produce  the  best  effect  upon 
their  audiences.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
great  composers  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of 
music,  the  artistic  meaning  of  these  intermezzi 
was  considerably  raised,  their  formal  construc- 
tion received  greater  dimensions,  their  drama- 
tico  comic  interest  became  more  varied  and 
enriched,  — to  such  an  extent,  that,  instead  of 
filling  the  pauses  of  other  spectacles,  they 
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gained  such  musical  importance  and  artistic  • 
merit,  that  henceforth  they  very  often  rivalled 
the  opera  seria.  The  intermezzo,  thus  trans- 
formed into  an  independent  musical  art-work, 
was  then  called  opera  huffa^  or  comic  opera. 

Though  Nicolo  Logroscino  1700)  is 

said  to  have  been  the  creator  of  the  opera  buffa, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  the  question  in  his  favor, 
as  masters  like  A.  Scarlatti,  Leonardo  Leo,  Per- 
golesi,  and  Leonardo  Vinci,  contemporaries  of 
his,  also  composed  operas  in  the  comic  style. 
He' is,  however,  credited  with  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing first  made  use,  in  his  operas,  of  the  finale, 
by  means  of  which  he  gave  his  works  more  va- 
riety, more  dramatic  life,  and  more  comic  con- 
trasts, thus  surpassing  his  rivals  to  a certain 
degree.  But,  notwithstanding  Lagroscino’s 
incontestable  merit  as  a composer  of  comic 
operas,  the  success  of  the  young  and  talented 
Pergolesi’s  work,  “ La  Serva  Padrona,”  drove 
his  operas  into  the  background. 

Griovanni  Battista  Pergolesi  was  born  at 
Tesi,  Jan  3,  1710.  He  entered  the  Conserva- 
torio  dei  Poveri  di  Giesu-Cristo,  when  quite 
young,  at  Naples,  and  there  became  a pupil  of 
the  celebrated  maestri  Greco,  Durante,  and 
Feo.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  after  having 
already  tj  led  his  young  powers  in  different  com- 
positions for  the  church  and  the  theatre,  he 
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wrote  the  above-mentioned  famous  intermezzo, 
“ La  Serva  Padrona.”  The  success  of  this 
comic  opera  was  brilliant,  and  placed  our  young 
artist  at  once  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Italian  opera 
composers.  The  whole  work,  which  lasts  about 
one  hour,  employs  only  two  singing  actors,  who 
are  almost  constantly  on  the  stage.  The  or- 
chestral accompaniment  is  composed  of  a string 
quartet  only.  In  spite  of  this  apparent  mea- 
greness of  operatic  material,  the  musical  and 
dramatic  resources  of  Pergolesi  were  so  rich, 
that  the  performance  of  the  intermezzo  never 
loses  interest  or  becomes  monotonous.  The 
Serva  Padrona,”  considering  the  time  when  it 
was  composed,  is  a masterpiece,  full  of  dra- 
matic life,  melodic  beauty,  and  elegance. 
Played  in  Paris  in  the  year  1746,  it  contrib- 
uted much  towards  the  formal  construction  and 
establishment  of  the  opera  comique  in  France. 
Of  Pergolesi’s  other  works  in  the  comic  style, 
the  “ Maestro  di  Musica  ” is  the  principal  one, 
though  not  as  successful  as  “ La  Serva  Padrona ; ’ 
yet,  when  first  brought  out,  it  also  proved  the 
incontestable  talent  of  the  young  composer, 
and  principally  for  highly  comic  scenes.  In  the 
year  1735  he  was  engaged  to  compose  an  opera 
seria  for  Rome,  where  the  fame  of  his  talent 
had  already  penetrated;  it  was  Metastasio’s 
“ Olympiade  ” which  he  set  to  music  for  this 
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occasion,  so  full  of  significance  and  hope  for 
him.  The  work,  however,  failed  to  please  the 
Romans.  Mortified  and  deceived  in  his  just 
expectations,  he  returned  to  Naples.  A year 
after  (March  16,  1736)  he  died.  He  had  scarcely 
closed  his  eyes  when  all  Italy  worshipped  him 
as  the  greatest  of  all  composers.  His  “ Stabat 
Mater  ” (of  which  I shall  speak  in  another 
lecture),  his  operas,  and  other  works,  filled  the 
repertoire  of  the  theatres  and  churches  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy  for  some  time  after- 
wards. “ La  Serva  Padrona  ” was  even  again 
performed  in  Paris  in  1862,  to  the  delight  of  all 
lovers  of  art. 

Leonardo  Vinci^  a fellow-student  of  Pergolesi’s, 
and  a composer  of  numerous  operas  in  the 
seria  as  wellasbuffa  style,  was  for  some  time  the 
idol  of  musical  Italy.  The  operas  “ Siface,” 
“ Rosmira,”  “ Didone,”  and  above  all,  “ Ifigenia 
in  Tauris,”  are  considered  as  among  his  best 
works.  Though  his  compositions  give  proof 
of  facile  inventiveness,  tender  and  pathetic  ex- 
pression, his  merits  have,  however,  been  much 
over-rated.  Of  greater  importance  were  the 
works  of  Nicolo  Piceinni^  born  in  1728  at 
Bail  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  entered 
the  Conservatorip  of  San  Onofrio,  where  Leo, 
and  afterwards  Durante,  were  his  teachers.  His 
first  works,  which  he  composed  for  the  stage  of 
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Naples,  piomised  well  for  liis  future ; and  after 
having  brought  out  his  opera  buffa,  “La  Ce- 
china  osia  la  Buona  Figliuola,”  his  reputation 
spread  far  and  wide.  The  favorite  composer  of 
comic  operas  before  this  was  LogTOscino ; but, 
after  the  success  of  “ La  Buona  Figliuola,” 
Piccinni  became  master  of  the  situation;  for 
this  opera,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
other  composer’s  works,  kept  its  place  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  principal  stages  of  Italy. 

Piccinni’s  musical  talent  was  as  original  as  it 
was  prolific ; and  the  reforms  which  he  intro- 
duced in  the  opera  buffa,  made  it  the  model  for 
all  composers  of  this  epoch.  He  shortened  the 
cut  of  the  aria  and  duet,  by  suppressing  tedious 
repetitions,  and  thus  made  them  more  effec- 
tive. Logroscino  built  his  final!  upon  only  one 
subject  or  theme:  Piccinni  chose  several  con- 
trasting movements  in  different  keys,  and  thus 
gave  more  dramatic  motion  and  effect  to  his 
final!,  bringing,  at  the  same  time,  the  different 
acts  of  his  operas  to  a better  and  more  satisfac- 
tory climax.  Though  he  composed  many  an 
opera  seria  full  of  sweet  and  elegant  melodies, 
among  others,  “Allessandro  nelle  Indie,” 
“ Olympiade,”  “ Roland,”  “ Didone,”  the  mas- 
terpieces among  his  operas  written  for  Paris, 
yet  the  strength  of  his  talent  lay  more  in  the 
direction  of  the  opera  buffa.  (See  also  Fourth 
Lecture.)  Piccinni  died  Maj^  7,  1800. . 
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Other  composers  who  distinguished  them- 
selves at  this  epoch  in  Italy  were  the  highly 
talented  Spaniard  Terradellas^  who  died  quite 
young;  the  prolific  Nicolo  Jomelli  (of  whom 
Mozart  said,  ‘‘  He  is  so  brilliant  in  his  own  par- 
ticular way,  that  none  of  us  will  be  able  to  put 
him  aside ; but  he  should  not  have  attempted 
to  compose  church  music  in  the  old  style  ”) ; 
Traetta.,  whose  works  are  distinguished  by  vig- 
orous expression  and  bold  modulation ; SaccMni^ 
whose  once  famous  opera  seria  and  master-’ 
work,  “ CEdipe  a Colonne,”  was  performed  after 
his  death  only  (intrigues,  unfortunately  so  com- 
mon in  the  realm  of  dramatic  art,  prevented  the 
composer  from  having  it  put  on  the  stage  during 
his  life) ; Balthasar  G-aluppi.,  called  Buranello 
(1706-1785),  a pupil  of  Lotti,  also  composed 
many  comic  operas.  The  main  features  of  his 
operas  are  melodic  elegance,  and  lively  and 
spirited  comic  forms  ; but  they  are  rather  thin 
and  weak  in  harmonic  execution.  He  was  a 
great  favorite  during  his  lifetime.  I must  also 
mention  Anfossi,  Guglielmi. 

As  early  as  1712  the  name  of  opera  comique 
was  already  applied  in  France  to  light  come- 
dies in  which  couplets  in  the  style  of  the 
chanson  were  sung:  the  vaudeville  also  very 
often  played  a role  in  those  pieces.  Claude 
G-illiers  (1667-1737)  compo^^ed  quite  a number 
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of  such  pieces,  which  may  he  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  the  opera  comique.  It  was'^  not 
tiU  1753,  however,  that  the  first  French  opera 
comique,  “ Les  Troqueurs,”  was  performed  at 
Paris.  A company  of  Italian  artists  made  the 
Parisians  acquainted  with  the  exquisite  comic 
works  of  the  principal  Italian  composers;  and 
Pergolesi’s  “ Serva  Padrona,”  among  others, 
created  general  delight.  Dauvergne  (1713- 
1797),  violinist  of  the  king’s  band,  composed, 
in  imitation  of  the  Italian  intermezzi,  the  comic 
opera  ‘‘Les  Troqueurs,”  which  was  received 
with  great  applause  when  first  performed,  and 
successfully  kept  the  stage  for  many  years 
after. 

The  dialogue,  which  in  the  Italian  opera 
buffa  is  always  set  in  the  recitative  style,  was 
in  Dauvergne’s  work  simply  spoken,  — a manner 
of  treatment  which  distinguishes  the  form  of 
the  French  opera  comique  from  that  of  the  Ital- 
ian opera  buffa,  and  to  which  the  French  com- 
posers of  comic  operas  have  clung,  even  up  to 
our  time.  With  the  success  of  “ Les  Tro- 
queurs,” a new  road  was  opened  to  French 
composers;  and  many  a charming  opera  — to 
the ' great  delight  of  the  Paris  public,  who,  no 
doubt,  were  often  tired  of  the  heavy,  pompous, 
and  pretentious  grand  operas  of  Lully,  Rameau, 
and  their  imitators  — has  since  adorned  the 
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Stage  of  the  opera  comique.  Ninette  h,  la 
Cour,”  the  music  composed  by  Duni,  and  the 
libretto  written  by  Favart,  to  whom  the  French 
stage  owes  so  many  elegant  and  effective  pieces 
in  this  style,  was  the  next  successful  comic 
opera.  Duni^  though  born  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  1709,  and  educated  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Durante,  devoted  the  best  of  his  efforts, 
however,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  French  opera 
comique.  ' After  the  success  of  “ Ninette  a la 
Cour,”  he  made  Paris  his  permanent  home,  and 
brought  out  in  quick  succession  eighteen  other 
comic  operas.  Duni’s  talent  was  neither  pro- 
found nor  original : he  wrote  with  a facile  pen  ; 
and  his  smoothly-flowing,  pleasing  melodies 
were  not  above  the  taste  and  comprehension  of 
the  still  unmusical  audiences  that  frequented 
the  Paris  opera  comique.  His  contemporary 
F.  A.  D.  Philidor  (born  at  Dreux  in  1727)  sur- 
passed him  in  thoroughness  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, in  freshness  of  musical  ideas,  and  in 
vigorous  expression.  Philidor  strove  to  unite 
in  his  works  the  charm  of  Italian  melody  with 
a somewhat  richer  harmonic  coloring.  The 
orchestral  accompaniments  in  Philidor’s  ope- 
ras are  written  with  more  care  and  varied 
effects  than  those  of  Duni,  who  generally  used 
only  the  string  quartet  in  a very  subordinate 
manner.  The  success  of  Phiiidor’s  works, 
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which  were  played  on  the  principal  stages  of 
Germany  and  London,  as  well  as  Paris,  was 
thus  universally  • acknowledged.  This  compo- 
ser’s best  and  most  successful  operas  are  “ Le 
Mar^chal  Ferrant,”  “ Le  Bucheron,”  ‘‘  Le  Sor- 
cier,”  “Tom  Jones,”  and  “ L’Amitie  au  Vil- 
lage.” Philidor  is  also  known  as  a famous 
chess-player,  on  which  game  he  published  a 
treatise.  He  died  in  1785.  Pierre  Alexandre 
Monsigny  (born  1729)  was  already  thirty  years 
old  when  he  began  to  study  the  rules  of  com- 
position earnestl}^.  The  performance  in  Paris 
of  Pergolesi’s  “ Serva  Padrona  ” made  such  a 
deep  impression  on  him,  that  he  resolved  to 
become  an  opera  composer.  The  distinguished 
dramatic  author  Sedaine,  having  heard  “ Le 
Cadi  dupe,”  one  of  Monsigny’s  earlier  composi- 
tions, was  highly  delighted  with  the  composer’s 
decided  talent  for  the  comic  style.  “ That  is 
my  man,”  he  said,  and  afterwards  wrote  several 
effective  libretti  for  Monsigny.  Among  this 
composer’s  comic  operas  (of  which  he  composed 
quite  a number),  “ Le  Roi  et  le  Fermier,”  “ Rose 
et  Colas,”  “ Le  Faucon,”  “ F4hx,  ou  I’Enfant 
.trouv^,”  “ La  Belle  Arsine,”  and  “ Le  D4ser- 
teur,”  are  considered  as  his  masterpieces.  In  the 
score  of  “ Le  Deserteur,”  all  the  fine  qualities 
of  Monsigny’s  talent  are  unfolded:  here  we 
find  charming  and  rather  original  melodies,  fnl] 
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of  fine  sentiment;  his  treatment  of  the  comic 
situations  is  happy  and  effective.  Havmg, 
however,  commenced  his  studies  rather  late,  his 
works  in  general  lack  thoroughness,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  harmonic  construction.  In 
1800  Monsigny  became  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  in  which  city  he 
died  the  14th  of  January,  1817.  In  1843  “ Le 
Deserteur  ” was  again  successfully  put  on  the 
stage  of  the  opera  comique,  with  modern  or- 
chestral accompaniments  by  A.  Adam.  One  of 
the  most  admired  of  French  opera  composers 
was  Andre  Erneste  Modeste  G-retry.,  born  at 
Li^ge  in  1741.  Gretry  was  the  son  of  a poor 
musician,  and,  as  a mere  child,  entered  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Denis  in  his  native 
city.  He  progressed  at  first  but  slowly  in  his 
musical  studies.  It  was  not  until  he  had  had 
occasion  to  hear  some  of  the  operas  of  Pergo- 
lesi,  Buranello,  and  other  Italian  composers, 
performed  by  an  Italian  opera  troupe  which 
happened  to  visit  Lidge,  that  his  talent,  awak- 
ened by  newly  received  impressions,  took  a 
higher  flight.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went 
to  Rome  to  study  counterpoint  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Casali.  Different  works,  among  others 
the  intermezzo  “ La  Vendemmiatrice,”  which  he 
composed  for  Rome,  were  favorably  received. 
The  score  of  Monsigny’s  opera  “ Rose  and 
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Colas,”  which  was  lent  him  by  a friend,  de- 
lighted him  highly,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
pointed  out  to  him  his  true  vocation.  He  soon 
discovered  that  Paris  was  the  only  place  for 
which  to  compose  comic  operas  with  any  chance 
of  success.  He  then  left  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  his  luck  at  the  French  capital.  In 
Geneva,  where  he  touched  on  his  voyage  to 
Paris,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  composing  his 
first  comic  opera,  to  Favart’s  graceful  libretto, 
“Isabelle  and  Gertrude.”  The  little  work, 
when  performed  on  the  stage,  pleased  much. 
Arrived  at  last  in  Paris,  circumstances  were  at 
first  unfavorable  to  our  young  aspirant  for  fame. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  performance  of  “ Le 
Huron,”  the  libretto  by  the  fertile  pen  of  Mar- 
montel,  that  his  undisputed  reputation  as  a fine 
composer  of  French  comic  operas  was  made, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  numerous  other 
works,  of  which  the  following  are  the  princi- 
pal, “ Le  Tableau  parlant,”  “ L’  Amant  jaloux,” 
“ Zemir  et  Azor,”  “La  fausse  Magie,”  “La 
Caravane  du  Caire,”  “ Panurge,”  “ L’  Epreuve 
villageoise,”  “ L’Ami  de  la  Maison,”  “ Anacreon 
chez  Polycrate,”  and  “ Richard  Coeur  de  Ifion.” 

Grdtry  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  com 
poser  who  (like  Gluck  in  regard  to  the  form 
and  contents  of  the  modern  grand  opera) 
Diai’ks  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  devel- 
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opment  of  the  comic  opera.  From  the  Italians 
he  learned  to  treat  the  vocal  part  with  ef- 
fect. Having  been  endowed  by  nature  with 
a turn  for  detailed  observation,  he  knew  how  to 
I make  use  of  all  those  subtle  points  of  decla- 
I lamation  and  expression,  so  congenial  to  the  spirit 
of  the  French  language,  and  so  essentially  effec- 
tive on  the  stage  of  the  comic  opera.  His  melodies, 
though  not  large,  are  natural,  original,  of  great 
sweetness,  and  in  fine  accordance  with  the 
dramatic  situation  of  the  characters  he  embod- 
ied in  his  operas.  His  knowledge  of  the  con- 
trapuntal resources  of  musical  art  was  deficient ; 
and  many  portions  of  his  works,  from  the  lack 
of  richer,  more  adequate  harmonic  treatment, 
sound  thin  and  somewhat  tame  to  our  modern 
ears.  The  instrumental  accompaniments  of  his 
operas  are  rather  simple,  often  too  simple,  — on 
one  side,  the  consequence  of  his  want  of  deep 
study  of  orchestral  resources : on  the  other,  of 
an  excessive  tendency  toward  keeping  bis  vocal 
parts,  as  much  as  possible,  unfettered  by  the 
instruments.  This  last  endeavor  is  in  many 
respects  the  right  one,  if  not  exaggerated,  — for 
it  easily  leads  to  monotony.  Grdtry  had  not 
the  faculty  of  conceiving  the  musical  art-work 
as  a homogeneous  whole,  based  equally  upon  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  means.  He  constructed  his 
operas  chiefly  out  of  one  portion  of  the  rich 
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material,  — the  vocal  part;  the  ii/strumental 
having  failed  to  reveal  to  his  mind  those  won- 
derful mysteries  by  means  of  which  Gluck  and 
Mozart  so  richly  endowed  their  dramatic  crea- 
tions, and  gave  them,  in  no  small  degree,  lasting 
merit.  Once  asked  by  Napoleon  to  which 
operas  he  gave  the  preference,  to  Cimarosa’s  or 
to  Mozart’s,  Gretry  answered,  “ Cimarosa  places 
the  statue  on  the  stage  and  the  pedestal  in  the 
orchestra,  while  Mozart  places  the  statue  in  the 
orchestra  and  the  pedestal  on  the  stage.”  This 
judgment,  though  perhaps  only  attributed  to 
Gretry,  gives  the  very  key  to  his  practice  as  an 
opera  composer.  The  great  revolution  in  mu- 
sical art,  as  inaugurated  by  Gluck,  Haydn,  ^nd 
Mozart,  and  followed  by  Mehul  and  Cherubini 
in  France,  but  ignored  or  not  understood  by 
Gretry,  overtook  hini  in  the  midst  of  his  tri- 
umphs ; and  a tardy  effort  on  his  side  to  keep 
pace  with  time,  proved  that  his  strength  was 
not  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
current.  His  “Essais  sur  la  Musique,”  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  government,  in 
which  work  he  deposited  his  experience  as  a 
composer,  though  still  of  some  historical  value, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  a self-adora- 
tion of  his  own  savoir-faire  and  talent.  Gretry 
died  Aug.  3Q,  1811,  much  honored  and  re- 
sj>ected  by  the  French  nation.  Other  French 
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composers  who  wrote  comic  operas  at  this 
epoch,  with  more  or  less  success  and  ability, 
were  Delaborde,  Bruni,  Dezaides,  Gaveaux, 
Gossec  (more  important  as  composer  of  instru- 
mental music),  and  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  com- 
posed “ Le  Devin  du  Village,”  a pastoral  opera 
in  one  act.  The  little  work,  when  first  per- 
formed (in  1753),  pleased  much  on  account  of 
its  charming,  ndive^  and  very  poetical  libretto, 
wedded  to  a light,  comprehensive,  fresh,  and 
melodious  music;  but  in  its  harmonic  treat- 
ment it  shows  that  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  “ Dictionnaire  de  Musique”  knew  better 
how  to  talk  about  the  laws  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint  (which  he  considered,  however, 
as  a Gothic  and  barbarian  invention),  than  to 
make  a timely  use  of  them  when  required  in 
practice.  Of  his  melodrama,  “Pygmalion,”  I 
shall  speak  in  another  place. 

Nicolas  IdMlayrac  (1753-1809)  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last  distinguished  composer  of 
comic  operas,  representing  the  elegant,  simple, 
3lear  style  prevalent  in  old  French  society. 
D’Allayrac’s  music  is  graceful,  very  melodious, 
light,  and  very  often  spirited.  He  does  not  lack 
sentiment  and  a certain  naive  expression.  His 
dramatic  power  was  not  great : his  orchestral 
accompaniments  are  written  fluently,  but  care- 
lessly, and  often  superficially  and  awkwardly. 
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The  followiug  are  considered  the  best  among 
his  many  operas : “ Nino,”  “ Camille,”  “ Les 
deux  petits  Savoyards,”  “Maison  d vendre,” 
“Azemia,”  “ Adolphe- et  Clara,”  ‘‘Romeo  et 
Juliette.”  Many  of  his  little  opera  airs  and 
romances  became  very  popular  in  France. 

In  the  first  volume  of  these  lectures,  I have 
already  had  occasion  to  show  that  in  England 
the  Italian  opera,  in  spite  of  the  support  of  the 
greatest  of  then  living  singers,  and  the  contri- 
butions of  such  renowned  composers  as  Handel, 
Bononcini,  Porpora,  never  succeeded  in  making 
a lasting  impression  on  the  English  people. 
The  whole  form  of  the  spectacle,  the  bombastic, 
exaggerated  character  of  the  libretti,  with  their 
insipid  love-scenes,  the  singing  and  acting  of 
women’s  parts  by  men  (castrati),  in  fact  all 
about  it,  was  antagonistic  to  the  taste  and  musi- 
cal nature  of  English  audiences.  The  sublime 
efforts  of  the  great  Handel  even,  could  only 
overcome  for  a short  time  this  deeply-rooted 
antagonism.  The  eminent  satirists  Swift,  Pope, 
Addison,  Steele,  ridiculed  the  Italian  opera,  as 
performed  in  London,  with  the  most  cutting 
sarcasms,  published  principally  in“  The  Tatler  ” 
and  “ The  Spectator.”  They  thought,  at  the 
same  time,  that  a form  of  opera  constructed  on 
a more  plausible  plan,  and,  above  all,  sung  in 
the  English  language,  would  possibly  prove  a 
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far  greater  attraction  to  the  taste  and  under- 
standing of  the  English  people  than  that  abnor- 
mal foreign  production  the  Itahan  opera.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  new  theories  in  support 
of  the  erection  of  an  indigenous  form  of  opera, 
and  these  in  many  ways  just  criticisms  with 
regard  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  existing 
musical  drama,  destiny  was  never  favorable  to 
the  permanent  estahhshment  of  a thoroughly 
English  opera  form,  in  the  sense  we  look  upon 
that  of  the  Italians,  the  French,  and  the  Ger- 
mans. This  failure  must  be  ascribed,  above  all, 
to  the  incompetency  of  those  English  musicians 
who  embarked  in  the  career  of  opera  composers. 
The  attempt  made  by  Gailliard,  in  company 
with  the  poet  Hughes,  to  produce  “ Calypso,”  an 
English  opera,  of  course  much  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Italian,  proved  as  little  successful  as 
that  made  by  Addison  with  his  “ Rosamund,” 
a libretto  in  English  verse,  of  great  poetical 
merit,  wedded,  however,  to  miserable  music 
from  the  pen  of  the  supercilious,  and  in  musi- 
cal matters  shallow,  Clayton.  Handel,  whose 
wonderful  genius  entered  so  entirely  into  the 
spirit  of  English  poetry  (witness  his  cantatas 
and  oratorios),  might  have  given  the  English 
the  much -wish ed-f or  national  musical  drama, 
could  he  ha^'e  been  prevailed  upon  to  make  a 
trial.  His  whole  efforts  were,  however,  turned 
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towards  the  cultivation  of  the  Italian  opera, 
then  recognized  as  the  sole  opera  form  worthy 
■ of  attention.  Once,  perchance,  the  production 
of  an  English  piece  much  resembling  the  form  of 
' the  comic  opera  proved  an  unparalleled  suc- 
cess. I mean  “ The  Beggar’s  Opera,”  performed 
for  the  first  time,  in  1728,  at  Eich’s  Theatre  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  libretto  of  this  famous 
piece  was  written  and  arranged  by  Gay.  The 
musical  numbers  consisted  of  ballad  airs  and 
country-dance  tunes,  common  at  that  time. 
The  accomplished  musician  Dr.  Pepusch  fur- 
nished suitable  accompaniments  to  these  airs 
and  dance-tunes,  which  were  interspersed  with 
a spoken  dialogue.  The  success  of  “ The  Beg- 
gar’s Opera  ” was  “ terrible : ” the  whole  town 
hastened  to  admire  it.  On  its  first  run  it  had 
sixty-three  consecutive  representations,  which 
caused  people  to  say,  “ It  made  Gay  rich,  and 
Rich  gay.”  The  great  popularity  of  a produc- 
tion of  so  little  poetical  value  — one  full  of 
immoral  sentiment — has  puzzled  many  writers. 

, Prominent  among  the  characters  we  see  Mac- 
heath,  the  chief  of  a band  of  daring  highway- 
men, triumphant  over  all  justice,  and  much 
adored  by  women ; Peacham,  the  old  receiver 
of  stolen  goods,  trafficking  with  justice  to  save 
his  cleverest  thieves,  and  outraging  the  best  feel- 
ings of  humanity  with  imperturbable  coolness ; 
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Lockit,  the  unscrupulous  jailer,  and  worthy 
partner  of  Macheath  and  Peacham.  The  only 
redeeming  character  — in  a certain  measure  — 
among  this  company  of  cut-throats  is  Polly 
Peacham’s  daughter,  and  the  heroine  of  the 
piece,  to  whom  a good  deal  of  the  first  success 
of  “ The  Beggar’s  Opera  ” is  due.  To  quote 
Henry  Carey,  — 

‘‘  She  has  fired  the  town,  has  quite  cut  down 
The  opera  of  Rolli. 

Gk)  where  you  will,  the  subject  stiU 
Is  pretty,  pretty  Polly. 

There’s  Madam  Faustina,  Catso, 

And  else  Madame  Cutsoni, 

Likewise  Signior  Senesino, 

Are  tiitti  abbandoni.” 

“ The  Beggar’s  Opera  ” became  at  once  the 
single  subject  of  theatres,  conversation,  books, 
engravings.  Its  songs  were  the  only  music  of 
the  fashionable  world;  its  poetry  was  carried 
about  on  fans ; its  scenes  and  music  met  the  eye 
on  screens,  and  in  all  the  grotesque  and  orna- 
mental furniture  of  that  stately  day,  of  the 
toilet  and  the  drawing-room.  The  actress 
whom  chance  flung  into  the  part  of  Polly  was 
suddenly  exalted  into  the  possession  of  every 
talent  under  heaven.  She  was  fabricated  into 
a wit ; and  books  were  published  containing 
the  hon-mots  and  repartees  of  Miss  Fenton  (the 
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first  Polly).  Her  picture  eclipsed  all  the  noble 
portraitures  of  the  day ; her  “ Life  ” was  in- 
vented and  published  (a  proceeding  that  is 
often  imitated  by  managers  in  our  days,  who 
in  a few  words  transform  the  son  of  a washer- 
woman into  the  accomplished  descendant  of  a 
noble  line,  and  the  daughter  of  an  Oriental 
music-master  into  a Transylvanian  countess)  ; 
her  face  and  person  became  the  standard  of 
grace ; her  dress  superseded  French  millinery. 
The  secret  of  “ The  Beggar’s  Opera  ” is  its 
admirable  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  turn  of  the 
English  mind,  its  sound  sense,  its  shrewd 
satires  on  general  human  nature,  its  vigorous 
seizure  of  national  character,  and  finally  its  hits 
at  men  in  office.^ 

If  we  may  believe  what  Sir  J ohn  Hawkins,  f 
among  others,  writes  of  the  piece,  its  influence 
on  London  society  must  have  been  rather  a bad 
one  ; for  he  says,  “ The  effects  of  ‘ The  Beggar’s 
Opera  ’ on  the  minds  of  the  people  have  ful- 
filled the  prognostications  of  many  that  it  would 
prove  injurious  to  society.  Eapine  and  vio- 
lence have  been  gradually  increasing  ever  since 
its  first  representation.  The  right  of  property, 
and  the  obligation  of  the  laws  that  guard  it,  are 
disputed  upon  principle  ; every  man’s  house  is 

• Uimbault.  f History  of  Music. 
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now  become  what  the  law  calls  it, — his  castle; 
or  at  least  it  may  be  said  that,  like  a castle,  it 
requires  to  be  a place  of  defence.  Young  men, 
apprentices,  clerks  in  public  offices,  and  others, 
disdaining  the  arts  of  honest  industry,  and  cap- 
d;ivated  with  the  charms  of  idleness  and  crimi- 
nal pleasure,  now  betake  themselves  to  the 
road,  affect  politeness  in  the  very  act  of  rob- 
bery, and  in  the  end  become  victims  to  the 
justice  of  their  country:  and  men  of  discern- 
ment, who  have  been  at  the  pains  of  tracing  this 
great  evil  to  its  source,  have  found  that  not  a 
few  of  those  who  during  these  last  fifty  years 
have  paid  to  the  law  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  ^ 
have  in  the  course  of  their  pursuits  been 
emulous  to  imitate  the  manners  and  general 
character  of  Macheath.”  Swift,  on  the  other 
hand,  praised  the  piece,  as  placing  all  kinds  of 
vice  in  the  strongest  and  most  odious  light. 
He,  as  well  as  Pope  (both  of  whom  had  a hand 
in  it),  watched  the  success  of  “ The  Beggar’s 
Opera”  with  uncommon-  interest.  Notwith- 
standing these  conflicting  opinions  regard- 
ing the  immorality  of  the  play,  it  has  kept 
possession  of  the  stage  since  its  first  perform- 
ance. Macheath  and  Polly  have  been  very 
favorite  parts  with  the  best  English  singers. 
The  opera  has  been  performed  in  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  has' never  failed 
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to  draw  crowded  audiences  when  well  put  on 
the  stage.  At  the  time  of  its  first  appearance 
it  was  considered  as  a satire  on  Minister 
Walpole’s  government,  and  on  the  reigning 
taste  for  Italian  opera.  The  accompanying 
circumstances  have  since  been  forgotten;  and 
the  piece  is  now  looked  upon  as  a dramatic 
entertainment  like  many  others  : it  is  especially 
liked  on  account  of  its  pretty  songs. 

The  success  of  “ The  Beggar’s  Opera  ” was  a 
signal  for  the  production  of  quite  a number  of 
plays  with  analogous  titles,  among  them  “ The 
Village  Opera,”  “ The  Lover’s  Opera,”  “ The 
Harlequin’s  Opera,”  “ The  Quaker’s  Opera,” 
&c. ; but  none  of  these  gained  public  favor  to 
such  a universal  degree,  or  one  so  lasting,  as 
did  “ The  Beggar’s  Opera,”  which  eventually 
gave  rise  to  the  English  ballad  opera,  a 
comic  form  that  has  since  been  successfully  cul- 
tivated by  the  best  English  composers.  Some 
of  these  operas  are  still  performed  in  England ; 
and  singers  like  Kelly,  Beard,  Braham,  Mrs. 
Cibber,  Mrs.  Billington,  Mrs.  Crouch,  and 
others,  even  down  to  Sims  Reeves  in  our  own 
day,  have  owed  some  of  their  greatest  successes 
to  this  musical  play.  The  principal  of  these 
ballad  operas,  which  have  received  hearty  ap- 
plause from  highly-delighted  audiences,  are: 
^‘The  Dragon  of  Wantley,”  1737,  a burlesque 
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on  the  Italian  opera ; the  libretto  is  by  Henry 
Carey  (the  author  of  “ Sally  in  onr  Alley,” 
and  of  the  English  national  hymn,  “ God  save 
the  King  ”),  and  the  music,  which  is  charming, 
by  Frederik  Lampe^  a German  musician,  and 
the  author  of  a treatise  on  thorough-bass. 
“ Love  in  a Village,”  the  libretto  by  Bickerstaff, 
the  music  partly  adapted  from  Italian  operas, 
and  partly  composed  by  Br,  Arne^  the  renowned 
composer  of  “ Artaxerxes,”  and  a number  of 
other  works,  for  the  church  as  well  as  for  the 
stage.  “ The  Duenna,”  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  1775.  The  celebrated  Sheridan  wrote 
the  words ; and  Linley^  the  poet’s  father-in-law, 
selected  and  arranged  the  music,  consisting 
partly  of  popular  airs,  and  partly  of  original 
ones.  “ The  Duenna  ” is  perhaps  the  most 
charming  in  the  whole  genre  of  English  ballad 
operas.  Its  success,  when  first  put  on  the 
stage,  was  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
English  opera.  Linley  afterwards  composed 
quite  a number  of  operas.  Some  of  them 
gained  great  popularity.  He  likewise  wrote 
new  orchestral  accompaniments  to  “ The  Beg- 
gar’s Opera,”  as  it  is  now  performed.  “ The 
Lord  of  the  Hanoi, ” 1780,  composed  by  WiU 
Ham  Jackson,,  the  author  of  many  a fine  piece 
for  the  church.  Dr.  Arnold  composed,  among 
Dthers,  “ The  Maid  of  the  Mill,”  “ The  Castle 
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of  Andalusia,”  “ The  Children  in  the  Wood,’'’ 
“The  Battle  of  Hecham,”  all  of  which  were 
very  successful.  Charles  Dihdin  contributed 
to  the  English  stage  “ Lionel  and  Clarissa,” 
“ The  Waterman,”  “ The  Padlock,”  “ The 
Quaker.”  William  Shield.,  the  author  of  a 
theoretical  work  on  composition,  and  of  many 
popular  English  ballads,  wrote  the  operas, 
“ Rosina,”  “ The  Poor  Soldier,”  “ Marion,” 
“ The  Woodman,”  “ The  Farmer.”  Stephen 
Storace  composed  “ The  Doctor  and  Apothe- 
cary ” (the  libretto  of  the  Leipzig  composer 
T.  A.  Hiller’s  operette  has  the  same  title), 
“ Haunted  Tower,”  “ Siege  of  Belgrade,” 
“ Pirates,”  “ The  Iron  Che^t,”  “ Cherokee.” 
Storace,  the  son  of  an  Italian  musician,  emi- 
grated to  England,  and  was  a talented,  accom- 
plished composer.  Most  of  his  operas  enjoyed 
great  popularity. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  faith  all  these 
English  opera  composers  have  had  in  their  own 
powers  : libretti  and  musical  arrangements  have, 
in  most  of  their  productions,  either  been  com- 
piled from  the  works  of  Italian,  French,  or 
German  composers,  or  the  bufk  of  their  songs 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  rich  store  of  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  and  Irish  airs.  The  form  of  these 
musical  plays  has  had  no  uniformity  of  style 
whatever.  The  necessary  ballad  airs  and  en- 
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semhle  pieces  have  generally  been  selected  and 
put  together  merely  to  please  musically, 
whether  they  had  any  logical  dramatic  connec- 
tion or  not.  It  was  formerly,  therefore,  out  of 
the  question  to  expect  to  see  an  original  Eng- 
lish opera  form  emerge  from  such  loose  mate- 
rial. 

The  influence  which  at  this  epoch  Germany 
exercised  on  the  progress  of  opera  in  general, 
and  on  an  indigenous  musical  dramatical  art- 
work in  particular,  was,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  some  gifted  composers,  small,  insignificant, 
when  compared  with  the  labors  of  the  Itahans, 
or  even  of  the  French  composers  before  men- 
tioned. That  material  — efficient  singers  — 
most  necessary  to  perform  operas  in  as  brilliant 
a manner  as  then  was  done  on  the  stages  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy,  was  not  yet  to  be 
found  in  Germany : hence  German  princes, 
who  considered  the  performance  of  operas  an 
exclusive  entertainment  for  the  privileged 
classes  of  nobles  that  hang  round  courts,  im- 
ported from  Italy,  at  extravagant  cost,  the 
artists  who  would  be  able  to  give  them  the 
greatest  enjoyment.'  And  it. was  well  that,  to 
further  the  true  progress  of  German  musical 
culture,  and  thus  to  assure  its  future  impor 
tance  as  the  head  of  a new  school  of  music,  its 
people,  whose  sesthetical  sense  and  artistic 
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ability  in  the  new  direction  were  not  yet 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  construc- 
tion and  realization  of  the  new  art-work,  were 
enabled  to  improve  their  taste  and  school  their 
judgment  by  means  of  such  excellent  and 
highly-refined  models.  We  are  accustomed,  in 
reading  modern  German  authors  on  music,  to 
find  these  princes  blamed  severely  on  account 
of  their  predilection  for  and  almost  exclusive 
engagement  of  foreign  artists,  — for  their  want 
of  understanding  for  and  sympathy  with  the 
real  character  and  genius  of  their  subjects. 
Though  this  blame  may  in  a great  measure  be 
justified,  we  must  not  forget  that  these  princes, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  prepared  the 
road  for  a Gluck,  a Haydn,  a Mozart ; for  all 
these  masters’  early  efforts  were  rooted  in  the 
Italian  school  of  music. 

In  a previous  lecture  I made  mention  of  the 
existence,  short,  however,  in  its  duration,  of 
German  opera  as  put  on  the  stage  and  per- 
formed at  Hamburg.  The  trial  finally  failed 
for  want  of  encouragement,  and  understanding 
of  its  great  significance  in  the  promotion  of  a 
national  lyrico-musical  drama.  In  other  Ger- 
man capitals,  like  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Munich,  Stuttgart,  the  Italian  opera,  the  seria 
as  well  as  the  buffa,  was,  however,  exclusively 
performed.  At  a later  time  the  French  opera 
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£<jmique  also  found  its  way  to  some  of  these 
stages;  for  French  was  then  the  fashionable 
language  at  German  courts.  The  cultivation 
of  instrumental  music  at  this  epoch  had 
already  reached  a high  point  of  perfection : 
the  orchestras  of  the  courts  of  Dresden,  Mann- 
heim, Vienna,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  and  the  chapels 
of  many  of  the  rich  barons  and  counts,  had  no 
rivals  either  in  Italy  or  in  France.  Able  and 
highly  talented  German  composers,  such  as 
Hasse,  Graun,  Naumann,  forced  by  existing 
circumstances  to  compose  Italian  operas,  won 
many  victories  on  the  very  field  of  the  most 
successful  Italian  masters.  Notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  Germany  was  all  this  time 
left  without  a national  opera ; and,  as  long  as 
the  genius  of  the  people  was  not  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  production  of  the  new  art  form, 
as  long  as  this  form  was  not  adapted  to  the 
innate  individuality  of  the  Germans,  there 
existed  no  hope  for  the  early  possession  of  a 
national  opera.  The  Italian  opera,  in  its  prin- 
cipal features,  was,  of  course,  foreign  to  the 
more  intimate  sympathies  of  the  German  mind. 

The  individual  art-character  of  a nation — if 
the  gift  of  artistic  inventiveness  be  innate  to  its 
emotional  existence  — will  never  gain  general 
importance  and  sesthetical  meaning,  if  the 
mind  is  satisfied  by  mere  slavish  imitation  of 
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that  "v^hich,  on  general  principles,  is  recognized 
as  excellent  in  the  artistic  labors  and  efforts  of 
other  and  foreign  nations.  The  meaning  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  art  productions,  say  of 
the  Italians,  and  the  forms  created  by  various 
external  circumstances  to  suit  this  intimate 
meaning,  will  be  measured  by  the  Italians  at 
materially  different  sesthetical  points  of  view 
from’  that  standard  familiar  to  the  art  conception 
of  the  German  or  French  mind.  To  be  sure,  that 
general  ideal  of  beauty  which  should  preside 
over  all  works  created  in  a true  artistic  spirit, 
will  indiscriminately  be  recognized  by  any  one 
endowed  with  an  understanding  for  art  matters. 
Besides  this,  there  exist,  however,  different 
points  of  emotional  beauty,  emanating  from  the 
individual  mode  of  feeling  peculiar  to  this  or 
that  nation,  which  stamp  a school  of  art  as 
Italian,  French,  German,  &(5.  Thus  the 
French,  though  they  at  first  received  the  form 
of  the  opera  from  the  Italians,  created  on  the 
basis  of  it  their  grand  opera  and  the  opera  com- 
ique,  transforming,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
style  of  the  foreign  product  to  suit  their  own 
artistic  requirements  ; a similar  process  of  amal- 
gamation and  transformation  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  development  of  the  German  opera  and 
operelte : while  the  English,  either  from  the 
want  of  a deeper  art  spirit,  or  that  of  a national 
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ambition  necessary  to  promote  their  own  artis- 
tic interests  by  generously  encouraging  those 
of'  their  composers  that  have  given  signs  of  in- 
dividuality and  talent,  have  been  satisfied 
with  receiving,  at  the  hands  of  the  speculative 
managers  of  their  lyric  stages,  works  exclusive- 
ly by  foreign  artists.  The  millions  of  a great 
aristocracy  have  been  able  to  buy  these  articles ; 
but  the  national  art  niche  yet  remains  empty, 
in  default  of  a worthy  statue  of  Melopseia. 

The  first  impulse  given  to  the  production  of 
German  opera,  though  yet  on  a small  scale,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  actor  and  stage  manager  Koch, 
at  Leipzig,  whose  meritorious  endeavors  for  the 
establishment  of  a national  theatre  there,  found 
a deserved  recognition  at  the  hands  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Koch  was  anxious  to  have  German 
pieces,  similar  to  the  Italian  intermezzi,  but 
adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  members  of 
his  company,  who  had  little  or  no  musical  edu- 
cation. The  piece  selected  for  this  purpose 
was  the  English  play  “ The  Devil  to  Pay.” 
Ch.  F.  Weisse,  a poet  of  some  talent,  arranged 
the  piece  according  to  Koch’s  views;  and  the 
composer  J.  A.  Hiller  furnished  the  necessary 
music.  The  play,  in  its  new  garb,  and  under 
its  new  name,  “ Der  Teufel  ist  los,”  made  a 
decided  hit.  Manager  Koch,  who  knew  how 
to  appreciate  ‘ the  talents?  of  the  poet  Weisse 
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and  the  musician  Hiller,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  was  not  blind  to  the  pecuniary  advantages 
which  the  production  of  similar  plays  would 
bring  him,  induced  the  two  associates  to  com- 
pose new  ones,  alike  in  style,  character,  and  ten- 
dency. Weisse  had  spent  some  time  in  Paris, 
where  he  had  witnessed  with  the  liveliest  inter- 
est the  performance  of  those  charming  French 
comic  operas.  This  form  of  light  drama  was 
congenial  to  his  nature ; and,  having  found  in 
Hiller  a talented  co-operator,  he  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  transplant  the  style  of  the  opera 
comique  to  the  German  stage.  History  has 
proven  that  this  endeavor  was  crowned  with 
great  success.  The  composer  Johann  Adam  Hil- 
ler., born  in  1728, 'was  a man  of  fine  cultivation, 
and  had  received  a university  education.  His 
great  love  and  true  enthusiasm  for  music,  which 
he  had  diligently  cultivated  since  his  childhood, 
induced  him  to  select  it  as  a profession.  He  made 
Leipzig  his  home,  and  became  eventually  can- 
tor at  the  Thomas  School,  and  conductor  of  the 
concerts  known  to-day  as  the  celebrated  Gre- 
wandhaus  Concerts.  Hiller,  who  became,  per- 
chance, the  creator  of  the  German  “ operette 
or  “ Singspiel,”  possessed  all  the  qualities  ne- 
cessary for  the  successful  cultivation  of  this 
style  of  light  drama,  — taste,  knowledge,  facility 
of  musical  inventiveness,  mastery  of  popular 
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form.  His  operas  contained  a store  of  charming 
original  melodies,  which  became  popular  through 
all  Germany.  Though  a hypochondriac  by 
nature,  he  was  inexhaustible  in  those  peculiar 
resources  which  made  the  operette  such  a fa- 
vorite entertainment : he  readily  found  all  the 
fine  shades  of  comicality,  joy,  sentimentality, 
and  melancholy,  to  illustrate  the  different  dra- 
matic characters  of  a play.  Although  ac- 
quainted with  the  larger  and  more  pretentious 
forms  of  the  Italian  opera  seria,  and  a great  ad- 
mirer of  the  works  of  Hasse  and  Graun,  he 
never  could  attempt  the  composition  of  a simi- 
lar opera,  as  the  actors  for  whom  he  had  to 
write  his  “ Singspiele  ” were  singers  of  mediocre 
vocal  means  and  culture.  It  was  perhaps  well, 
as  in  this  way  German  opera  became  founded 
on  a somewhat  original  plan,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  developed  itself  in  a manner  congenial 
to  the  wants  of  the  German  public. 

The  “ Singspiel  or  operette,  as  constructed 
by  Hiller,  makes  use  of  the  spoken  dialogue, 
as  does  the  French  comic  opera.  It  holds,  so 
to  say,  the  middle  place  between  the  opera  buffa 
and  the  opera  comique : in  its  melodious  cut  it 
partly  follows  the  form  of  the  Itahan  aria,  while 
its  dramatic  arrangement  is  borrowed  from  that 
of  the  French  play.  Hiller,  who  so  sadly  ex- 
perienced tbe  inefficiency  of  the  German  singers 
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for  whose  limited  abilities  he  was  obliged  to"” 
compose,  and  who  then  formed  the  stock  of  the 
German  theatres,  endeavored  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  introduce  a better  method  of  singing, 
and  to  advance  by^this  means  true  vocal  cul- 
ture, in  the  sense  of  the  best  Italian  schools. 
He  was  an  excellent  singing-master ; and  the 
works  he  published  on  that  subject  were  fertile 
in  fine  results : his  operettes  were  played  with 
the  greatest  success  on  all  German  stages.  Other 
German  composers  who  wrote  Singspiele  in  the 
style  of  Hiller  were  E.  W.  Wolf,  Ch.  G. 
Neefe,  C.  D.  Stegman,  A.  Schweitzer,  J.  Andre, 
J.  F.  Reichardt.  The  last  named  is  also  the 
creator  of  another  kind  of  musical  play,  called 
“Liederspiel,”  similar  to  the  vaudeville.  The 
Liederspiel  admits  only  the  song  or  couplet,  ex- 
cluding the  recitative  and  the  ensemble  pieces. 
One  of  the  ablest  and  most  original  musicians 
of  this  period  was  G.  Benda.  Besides  several 
Singspiele,  he  also  composed  the  first  melo- 
drama that  appeared  on  any  stage  in  Germany. 
The  melodrama  is  a play  consisting  of  dramatic 
scenes,  in  which  the  spoken  dialogue  is  accom- 
panied throughout  by  music  illustrating  and 
intensifying,  through  adequate  harmonious,  me- 
lodious, and  instrumental  means,  the  deeper 
sentiment  that  forms  the  subject  matter  of  the 
dialogue.  With  the  sole  exception  of  an  ap- 
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propriate  overture,  tlie  elaborate  pieces  that 
compose  an  opera  find  no  place  in  tbe  melo- 
drama. J.  J.  Rousseau  made  the  first  experi- 
ment in  this  style  of  dramatic  music : the  piece 
was  “Pygmalion,”  published  in  Paris  in  1773. 
Benda,  though  unacquainted,  as  it  seems,  with 
Rousseau’s  work,  composed  his  melodrama 
“Ariadne  at  Naxos”  in  a similar  form,  and 
made  quite  a hit  with  it  when  first  performed. 
This  and  Benda’s  next  melodrama,  “ Mede^,” 
were  for  some  time  very  popular  in  Germany. 
The  operette  also  found  great  favor  in  Vienna, 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  state  of  the  universally- 
reigning  Italian  opera ; and  Ch.  Dittersdorf 
(1739-1799)  was  once  considered  the  favorite 
among  all  Vienna  composers  who  wrote  similar 
works.  Dittersdorf  s pieces  were  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  on  every  stage  in  Germany : 
some  of  them  even  found  their  way  to  London. 
The  most  popular  of  all  his  operettes  was  “ The 
Doctor  and  Apothecary.”  The  famous  Haydn 
composed  the  Singspiel  “ Der  Krumme  Teufel,” 
not  to  mention  the  similar  pieces  he  wrote  for 
a marionette  theatre  at  Eisenach,  where  he 
filled  the  well-known  position  of  chapelmaster 
to  Prince  Esterhazy.  Successful  South  Ger- 
man composers  of  operettes  were  Ferdinand 
Klauer.)  whose  “ Donau  Weibchen”  became  a 
household  work;  P.  Wranitzky ; the  celebrated 
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composer  of  German  ballads,  Z.  H.  Zumsteeg; 
J,  Schenk.,  whose  “ Dorfbarbier  ” delighted  every 
one;  and  the  fertile  Wenzel  Muller.,  who  com- 
posed not  less  than  two  hundred  “ Singspiele.” 

The  gradual  development  of  the  form  of  the 
comic  opera  was  the  means  of  finally  intro- 
ducing into  the  style  of  dramatico-musical  plays 
a new  element,  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  opera  seria,  influencing  the  arrangement  of 
the  libretto,  as  well  as  the  form  and  meaning 
of  the  musical  portions,  — an  element  more  nat- 
ural, and,  consequently,  more  congenial  to  the 
understanding  and  the  taste  of  those  different 
nations  that  received  the  comic  opera  with  such 
great  delight.  I have  already  shown  (page  167, 
first  series)  that  the  principal  source  from 
which  the  first  authors  of  opera  libretti  drew 
their  subjects,  was  the  mythology  and  marvellous 
legendary  history  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  learned 
Zeno  and  the  refined  Metastasio,  the  meaning 
of  the  libretto  was  elevated  into  a more 
natural  sphere  of  human  passion  and  feeling. 
The  lyrico-dramatic  works  of  these  very  popular 
poets,  set  to  music  by  every  composer  that  lived 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  served,  invaria- 
bly, as  models  to  other  libretto  writers.  The 
peculiar  cut  and  the  scenic  arrangement  of  the 
opera  seria  excluded,  however,  all  freer  life 
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and  natural  formal  development : tins  defect  is 
in  a great  measure  the  result  of  the  supreme 
reign  of  the  singers  or  virtuosi,  who  cared  more 
for  an  advantageous  opportunity  to  display  their 
agile  throats,  than  a truthful  dramatic  exhi- 
bition, or  an  ideal  emotional  human  life.  The 
opera  buffa,  at  first  less  pretentious  in  its  choice 
of  subject,  parodied  peculiar  scenes  of  the  opera 
seria.  Encouraged  by  its  success,  it  extended 
the  circle  of  its  action  by  drawing  into  its  do- 
main comic  scenes  of  every-day  life.  Though 
rather  broad  and  coarse  in  its  early  comic  exhi- 
bitions, often  only  supportable  through  its 
charming  music,  it  gradually  became  a danger- 
ous rival  of  its  older  and  more  aristocratic  sister 
the  opera  seria.  Moreover,  the  musical  form  of 
the  opera  seria  was  considered  as  firmly  fixed ; 
and  a composer  expecting  to  find  his  efforts  re- 
warded by  prosperity  was  inevitably  forced  to 
accept  the  traditional  arrangements  of  the  exist- 
ing opera.  W e have  seen  (page  163,  First  Series) 
that  even  the  great  Handel  submitted  to  this 
tyrannizing  tradition.  The  patrons  of  the  opera 
seria  being  satisfied  with  the  existing  order  of 
things,  composers  troubled  themselves  little 
about  any  necessary  reforms : it  was  easier  to 
follow  the  beaten  track.  That  was,  however, 
not  the  case  with  the  opera  buffa.  Excluded  from 
the  lofty  stages  of  the  privileged  opera  seria,  and 
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willingly  following  the  changing  taste  and  rest- 
less life  of  the  bourgeoisie.,  its  most  faithful 
patrons,  it  was,  of  course,  less  dignified  and 
formal  in  its  tone,  but  also  less  fettered  in  its 
construction,  and  less  exclusive  in  its  choice  of 
the  material  that  served  as  foundation  to  its 
action.  It  is  true,  the  aria,  the  duet,  the  con- 
certed piece,  were  borrowed  from  the  opera 
seria;  but  these  pieces  were  unscrupulously 
submitted  to  the  freest  changes  and  transfor- 
mations, when  judged  necessary  by  the  com- 
poser. The  bass  voice,  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  the  opera  seria,  became  one  of  the  fore- 
most parts  in  the  opera  buffa  for  irresistible 
comic  effects.  The  Italian  opera  buffa,  though 
full  of  fun,  humor,  and  excitement,  was,  how- 
ever, more  caricature  than  a copy  of  real  life. 
The  French  opera  comique,  in  this  respect,  may 
be  considered  more  successful  in  its  ideal  aim. 
At  first  suggested  by  the  Italian  creation,  it  soon 
developed  itself  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
spirit  of  the  French  people.  The  libretti  of 
such  talented  dramatists  and  poets  as  Favait, 
Sedaine,  Marmontel,  are  admirable  models  of 
humor,  wit,  esprit.,  liveliness,  and  refined  comic 
effects  ; while  naive  and  amiable  pathos  lend  to 
the  whole  a suitable  additional  charm.  It  is 
a matter  of  course  that  such  original  canvases, 
full  of  suggestive  musical  motives,  very  much 
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influenced  tlie  composer’s  inventiveness : hence 
the  greater  variety  and  the  freer  development 
of  the  different  pieces  making  part  of  the 
arrangement  of  a comic  opera,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  opera  seria.  The  German 
operette  or  “ Singspiel,”  as  we  have  seen,  imi- 
tated at  the  outset  the  form  of  the  French  opera 
comique.  Though  we  find  much  natural  feel- 
ing, naive  pathos,  and  healthy  sentimentality, 
embodied  in  Hiller’s,  Benda’s,  Dittersdorfs, 
and  other  composers’  works,  yet  the  comic  parts 
often  exhibit  blunt  coarseness,  and  silly,  low 
jesting.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  when  such 
poets  as  Schiller,  Lessing,  and  Goethe  could 
exercise  on  the  stage  an  elevated,  refining  infiu- 
ence,  and  purify,  by  means  of  their  immortal 
models,  the  ideal  meaning  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
ductions of  that  day.  However,  much  was 
already  gained  in  that  a German  national  opera 
existed  at  all,  though  modest  in  its  pretensions 
and  form  ; and  that  the  indigenous  composer  had 
learned,  although  still  on  a small  scale,  to  express 
his  natural  feeling  in  a language  and  style,  both  in 
harmony  with  national  existence.  In  the  midst 
of  the  “ Sturm  und  Drang  ” period  of  German 
political  and  literary  life,  a composer  appeared, 
endowed  with  universal  genius,  and  destined  to 
solve  the  great  problem  of  the  realization  of  Ger- 
man opera ; this  exceptional  musician  was  Mozart, 
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This  great  artist,  by  means  of  the  universality 
and  power  of  his  exceptional  talent,  developed 
the  different  elements  that  form  the  subject 
matter  of  the  grand  opera,  as  well  as  those  that 
constitute  the  comic  opera,  to  their  highest  ideal ; 
and  in  “ Don  Giovanni,”  his  masterpiece,  these 
so  eminently-contrasting  elements  are  most 
happily  blended.  Mozart,  in  a great  measure, 
thus  gave  the  opera  a new  direction  and  dra- 
matic meaning.  In  my  closing  lecture  on  the 
opera  I shall  therefore  treat  the  lyrico-dramatio 
forms  ccJllectively. 


EIGHTH  LECTURE. 


The  Opera,  from  Mozart  to  Wagner.  , 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozaet  was  born  at 
Salzburg,  Jan.  27,  1756.  His  musical  talent 
displayed  itself  while  he  was  yet  a ghild  not 
over  three  years  old.  The  father,  Leopold 
Mozart,  was  a very  thorough  musician,  and  an 
excellent  violinist : his  ‘‘  School  for  the  Violin,” 
“ Versuch  einer  griindlichen  Violinschule,”  is  a 
work  that  was  once  held  in  great  esteem  by 
every  musician,  for  its  practicability  and  clear 
method,  and  which  gives  at  the  same  time 
ample  proof  of  L.  Mozart’s  fine  qualities  as  a 
teacher  and  an  honest  artist.  He  was  not  a 
little  surprised  on  discovering  in  his  son  such 
precocious  signs  of  undoubted  genius  for  music. 
He  understood  at  once  the  great  duties  that  de- 
volved on  him  of  forming  such  an  eminent  tal- 
ent, and  proceeded  with  care  and  solicitude  to 
give  the  tender  plant  the  necessary  attention 
and  direction.  When  six  years  old,  little  Mo- 
^zarb  was  already  so  far  advanced  in  piano-fovta 
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playing,  that  his  father  felt  confident  that  a visit 
to  other  cities  would  be  crowned  with  success, 
pecuniary  as  well  as  artistic.  In  Vienna,  Mu- 
nich, Paris,  London,  Amsterdam,  &c.,  the  won- 
derfully gifted  little  boy  astonished  everybody 
by  his  fine  and  correct  performance  of  standard 
works  for  the  piano-forte.  He  was  not  alone 
an  unusually  good  performer,  but  also  a com- 
poser ; for  at  the  age  of  seven  years  he  published 
sonatas  for  piano-forte  and  violin.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  composed  for  Vienna,  by  desire 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph  of  Austria,  his  first 
opera,  “ La  Finta  Simplice  : ” it  was  an  opera 
buffa,  which,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
singers  and  musicians  of  the  emperor’s  chapel, 
could  not,  however,  be  performed.  Shortly 
after,  he  composed  the  German  operette  or 
singspiel  “ Bastien  und  Bastienne.”  In  1769 
he  made  a tour  through  Italy,  where  he  was 
not  less  enthusiastically  received  and  admired. 
The  “ Academia  Filarmonico  ” of  Bologna  made 
him  a member  of  it.  Padre  Martini,  the  most 
learned  contrapuntist  and  musical  historian  of 
this  epoch,  the  oracle  consulted  in  all  musical 
matters  in  and  out  of  Italy,  was  enchanted  with 
young  Mozart’s  great  talent  and  knowledge. 
In  1770  he  composed  for  Milan  the  opera  seria 
“ Mitridate  di  Ponto,”  which  was  performed 
during  twenty  nights  with  undiminished  success 
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and  plaudits.  The  following  year  he  wa^sj  again 
highly  successful  with  the  seranata  “ Ascanio 
in  Alba,”  also  written  for  Milan.  It  seems  that 
he  even  gained  the  victory  over  the  renowried 
Hasse,  who  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  This 
youth  will  cause  us  all  to  be  forgotten.”  The 
operas  Lucio  Silla,”  “ La  Bella  Finta  Giar- 
diniera,”  “ II  Pastore,”  besides  many  masses 
composed  for  Salzburg,  and  numerous  instru- 
mental pieces  in  all  forms,  were  written  during 
this  time.  In  1777  he  undertook  another  artis- 
tic tour ; visited  Munich,  Mannheim,  and  Paris. 
In  1781  he  composed  “ Idomeneo  ” for  Munich, 
and  obtained  great  triumphs.  Recognized 
everywhere  as  a composer  and  pianist  of  un- 
common powers  and  resources,  yet  his  father’s 
endeavors  to  procure  him  a fitting  and  lucrative 
position,  either  as  chapelmaster  or  opera  com- 
poser to  some  influential  court,  were  vain,  how- 
ever. His  engagement  at  the  archbishop’s 
chapel  at  Salzburg  was  a.  situation  unworthy 
in  every  sense  of  such  an  exceptional  artist : 
the  archbishop  himself  was  mean  enough  in  his 
personal  treatment  of  Mozart,  who,  tired  of  so 
humiliating  a position,  finally  threw  it  up,  and 
made  Vienna  his  permanent  home.  Here  he 
afterwards  composed  those  great  dramatic  works 
“ Belmont  and  Constance,”  “ Der  Schauspiel-di- 
rector,’’  “ Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,”  “ Don  Giovanni,’’ 
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“ Die  Zauberflote,”  “ Cosi  fan  Tutte,”  “ La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,”  works  which  mark  an  epoch 
in  dramatic  musical  art  in  general ; in  Germany, 
in  France,  in  England,  in  Italy,  their  great  influ- 
ence was  felt  by  every  musician  of  any  talent. 

Mozart  died  in  Vienna,  Dec.  5,  1792. 

It  is  well  known  of  what  an  amiable  and  un- 
selflsh  disposition  Mozart  was,  — unworldly  and 
unsuspicious  as  a child.  He  was  kind  to  every 
one,  even  to  his  enemies,  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  often  had  to  suffer  pecuniary  losses  and  em- 
barrassments. He  was  of  an  almost  naive 
cheerfulness ; easily  imposed  on  by  unscrupu- 
lous, dishonest,  pretended  friends.  Living  in 
an  atmosphere  of  intrigue,  he  was  unable  to 
resort  to  it,  though  he  was  the  continual  victim 
of  baseness  and  double-dealing.  The  greatest 
of  opera  composers  then  living,  inferior  to  none 
in  all  other  forms  of  composition,  yet  he  could 
not  succeed  in  gaining  an  independent  situ- 
ation worthy  of  such  a genius:  he  had  to 
give  piano  lessons,  and  compose  for  the  market 
many  an  insignificant  work  (insignificant  only 
when  compared  to  the  standard  of  his  own 
excellence),  to  make  a living  for  his  family. 
It  was  then  as  it  still  is,  as  perhaps  it  always 
will  be,  that  braggarts,  humbugs,  unscrupulous 
intriguers,  barefaced  impostors,  with  little  knowl- 
edge yet  great  pretensions,  usurped,  by  means  of 
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basely  flattering  the  wealthy  and  influential,  the 
places  due  to  really  worthy  artists.  Mozart,  every 
inch  a genius,  had  not  learned  to  be  also  a clevei 
and  careful  manager.  From  his  earliest  youth 
accustomed  to  be  industrious,  he  never  neglected 
the  duties  he  owed  to  his  art,  even  in  the  midst 
of  continual  distractions  of  aU  sorts.  Whether 
in  a travelling-coach,  at  the  billiard-table,  in 
society  among  gay  friends,  on  the  promenade, 
in  every  place,  at  every  hour,  we  find  him  in 
the  act  of  inwardly  forming,  creating,  new 
works  : in  fact,  his  whole  life  was  the  continual, 
restless  emanation  of  godlike  inspiration.  It 
has  been  and  is  still  often  said,  and,  indeed, 
for  want  of  better  information  yet  believed  by 
many  amateurs,  that  Mozart  did  not  need  to 
study ; that  knowledge  came  to  him  by  intui- 
tion, as  a kind  of  inevitable  accompaniment  to 
his  genius.  There  is  nothing  more  erroneous 
than  such  a supposition.  Not  one  of  the  great 
musicians  that  ever  graced  the  horizon  of  art 
enjoyed  a more  careful,  a more  thorough,  a more 
universal,  musical  education  than  Mozart. 
None  could  pride  himself  on  having  had  a 
better  teacher  than  was  Leopold  Mozart ; but  no 
teacher  had  ever  a better  disciple  than  W.  A. 
Mozart.  Even  at  the  period  of  life  when  he 
had  already  written  some  of  his  most  beautiful 
and  classical  works,  he  never  missed  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  studying  the  works  of  such  masters 
IS  Handel,  Bach,  the  great  Italians,  and  those 
of  his  contemporaries  who  had  some  claim  to 
excellence.  Thus  a highly-finished  musical 
education,  coupled  with  a genius  of  uncom- 
mon originality  and  unbounded  inventiveness 
and  productivity,  stamps  Mozart  as  unique 
among  composers.  The  result  of  such  com- 
bined powerful  agencies  were  those  immortal 
dramatic  master- works,  “ Don  Giovanni,”  “ Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro,”  “Die  Zauberflote.”  The 
changes  which  the  forms  of  the  Italian  opera 
— the  seria  as  well  as  the  buffa  — experienced 
at  the  hands  of  Mozart  were  introduced  gradu- 
ally : these  changes  have  proved  as  effective  as 
lasting.  He  did  not  approach  the  Italian  opera 
in  the  sense  of  a reformer,  like  Gluck ; but  by 
means  of  his  genius,  and  exquisite  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  he  filled  the  old  forms  with  new  emo- 
tional meaning.  He  well  appreciated  the  Italian 
art  of  singing,  and  studied  its  great  resources 
with  care.  Hence  the  facility  which  enabled 
him  to  beat  the  Italians  afterwards  with  their 
own  weapons;  for  no  other  composer  knew 
how  to  write  more  effectively  for  the  voice,  and 
to  use  the  vocal  means  with  greater  dramatic 
power.  It  is  true,  we  find  in  his  operas  num- 
bers in  which  he  gave  way  to  mere  virtuosity ; 
for  he  could  not  always  svim  against  the 
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stream  of  accepted  fashion.  But  these  pieces 
never  became  trivial  or  absolutely  emptj' : by 
means  of  his  inexhaustible  resources  as  a com- 
poser, he  always  wrote  interesting  music , though 
it  had  sometimes  not  much  dramatic  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  opera,  and,  as  Gluck  was 
wont  to  say,  “it  smelt  too  muclr  of  mere 
music.”  The  characters  he  embodied  in  his 
operas  are  true  poetical  creations,  full  of  ideal 
life.  In  this  wonderful  delineation  and  char- 
acterization by  means  of  musical  forms,  Mozart 
surpassed  all  similar  efforts  of  those  composers 
who  lived  before  him.  Think  of  Leporello, 
Osmin,  Don  Giovanni,  Figaro,  Susanna,  Zer- 
lina,  Donna  Anna,  Papageno,  &c.  They 
are  living  characters,  expressing  all  shades  of 
feeling,  from  the  most  playful  and  naive  to 
the  most  touching  and  tragic  ones.  And 
what  ease  and  spontaneity  in  the  disposition  of 
the  rich  musical  material ! “I  assure  you,” 
said  he  one  day  to  a friend,  “ none  has  devoted 
so  much  care  to  the  study  of  composition  as  I. 
There  exists  no  celebrated  master  whose  works 
have  not  studied  diligently  and  repeatedly.” 
In  Italy,  in  France,  in  England,  in  Germany, 
in  every  place  he  visited,  he  saw  with  quick  per- 
ception all  that  was  worthy  of  acceptance  and 
use.  His  exquisite  taste  and  natural  ocsthetical 
sense  always  showed  him  the  right  path.  He 
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accepted  the  existing  form  of  the  Italian  aria , 
but  it  became  under  his  fingers  a new  one.  In 
his  concerted  pieces,  — quartets,  sextets,  and  en- 
semble  pieces  in  general,  — every  character  has 
its  own  distinctive  melody,  free  in  its  own  mo- 
tion,  true  in  expression ; none  subordinate  to 
the  other,  but  all  governed  by  a rich  rhythrn, 
and  bound  together  by  means  of  ingenious  har- 
monic treatment.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  great 
variety  of  contrapuntal  forms  which  invariably 
find  a place  in  these  ensemble  pieces,  "the  whole 
tone-picture  remains  always  clear:  the  harmo- 
nious distribution  of  light  and  shade,  the  plastic 
truthfulness  of  every  period,  every  thing,  in 
short,  concurs  to  render  the  whole  morceau  as 
beautiful,  as  deeply  interesting,  in  musical  as 
in  dramatic  effect.  He  was,  howeyer,  not 
alone  closely  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  human  voice ; but  the  orchestra  also  told 
a new  story  when  touched  by  his  magic  wand. 
The  great  symphonist  was  in  general  satisfied 
with  merely  sustaining  the  voice  with  appropri- 
ate, simple  harmonic  accompaniments  (though 
they  were  considered  at  his  time  as  being  espe- 
cially complicated  and  difficult) ; but  every 
chord,  every  motive,  every  rhythm,  intrusted 
to  the  different  instruments,  was  made  to  serve 
as  a means  of  heightening,  coloring,  enriching, 
the  different  dramatic  phases,  — a world  of  feel* 
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ing  and  expression,  that  figured  as  an  aesthet- 
ical  background  to  another  world  of  feeling  and 
expression.  The  breath  of  genius  inspired  them 
simultaneously:  one  heart-beat  enlivened  the 
whole  ensemble. 

Thus  Mozart,  perhaps  in  a greater  measure 
than  Gluck,  gave,  unconsciously,  the  form  of 
the  opera  a new  direction.  Gluck,  of  an  aus- 
tere, serious,  yet  passionate,  fiery  character, 
attacked  the  conventional,  the  illogical  state 
of  the  Italian  opera,  with  the  fanaticism  of  an 
enthusiastic  reformer.  He  achieved  his  purpose 
but  partially.  Mozart  composed  Italian  operas 
in  good  faith.  But  the  old  traditional  form  of 
purely  Italian  opera  was  no  more  possible  after 
“Don  Giovanni”  and  “ Le  Nozze  di  Figaro.’ 
That  Mozart  was  deeply  impressed  by  Gluck’s 
manner  of  dramatic  treatment,  his  “Idome- 
neo  ” gives  ample  proof : he  was,  however,  too 
much  the  gifted  melodist  to  accept  Gluck’s 
principles  entirely.  While  he  strove  to  do  en- 
tire justice  to  the  nature  of  the  d]  amatic  char- 
acters of  his  operas,  he  could  not  forget  that 
he  was  also  a musician.  Mozart,  especially  by 
means  of  the  “ Entflihriing  aus  dem  Serail  ” 
and  “ Die  Zauberflote,”  gave  German  opera  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  impulse  and  significa- 
tion in  the  realm  of  musical  art.  His  infiuence 
was  in  this  regard  much  greater  than  Gluck’s ; 
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for  Gluck,  though  also  a South  German,  oper- 
ated his  reforms  principally  on  the  basis  of  the 
French  national  opera  of  Lully  and  Rameau. 
“ Alceste,”  “ Armide,”  the  'two  “ Iphigenias,” 
were  composed  for,  and  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  forms  of,  the  Paris  stage  : though  also  per- 
formed in  Vienna,  it  is  in  Paris  that  we  must 
look  for  Gluck’s  most  ardent  disciples.  But,, 
unfavored  by  circumstances,  Mozart,  with  regard 
to  the  creation  of  a national  German  opera, 
accomplished  only  part  of  the  good  and  great 
things  that  his  education,  his  talent,  his  incli- 
nation, might  have  rendered  him  able  to  do, 
had  he  been  in  his  time  understood  and  appre- 
ciated to  his  full  value. 

The  principal  Italian  opera  composers  at  this 
period,  rivals  of  Mozart  and  often  successful  ones, 
were : Giovanni  Paisiello  (1741-1816).  His 
career  as  a composer  of  comic  and  serious  op- 
eras was  a brilliant  one.  Every  stage  of  any 
importance  in  Europe  produced  his  operas,  of 
which  he  composed  a great  number.  His  works 
are  distinguished  by  fiery  motion,  a great 
amount  of  inventiveness,  a graceful,  pleasing, 
melodious  style.  The  harmonic  construction  is 
clear  and  simple,  — too  simple  for  our  modern 
taste.  His  orchestral  accompaniments,  though 
thin  and  transparent,  were  once  considered 
rather  full.  His  comic  po  wer  was  irresistible  ’ 
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the  finali  of  his  principal  operas  were  very  e.f* 
fective.  “ La  Molinara,”  ‘‘  Nina,”  “ Le  Roi 
Theodore,”  “ II  Barhiere  di  Seviglia,”  “ L’Olym- 
piade,”  are  among  Paisiello’s  best  works  : once 
so  popular,  they  have  since  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  operatic  repertoire.  G-.  Sarti  (1729- 
1802),  a composer  of  numerous  operasr  His  style 
was  neither  profound  nor  very  original,  but 
melodious.  He  composed  with  great  facility 
and  savoir-faire.  A.  Salieri  (1750-1828),  a 
very  clever  and  conscientious  composer  of  many 
once  favorite  operas,  — a follower  of  the  style 
of  Gluck,  who  favored  him  much.  He  did  not 
possess,  however,  originality  enough  to  give  to 
the  form  of  .the  opera  new  impulses.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Gluck,  Salieri  was  engaged 
to  compose  the  opera  seria  “ Les  Danaides,”  for 
Paris.  It  was  at  first  Gluck’s  intention  to  set  the 
libretto  to  music.  Salieri  was  a great  favorite 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor  Joseph,  whose  first 
chapelmaster  he  was.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
an  amiable  and  well-meaning  artist,  in  general 
kind  towards  other  musicians  : towards  Mozart, 
whose  great  genius  he  felt  and  probably  feared, 
he  is,  however,  accused  of  jealousy  and  of  re- 
sorting to  intrigues.  Who  hears  to-day  one 
of  Salieri’s  operas  performed  ? Vincenzo  Martin 
(1754-1810),  a Spaniard  by  birth,  enjoyed  quite 
a popularity  for  some  time.  His  opera  “ La  Co- 
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sa  rara,”  brought  out  at  Vienna  at  the  same  time 
with  Mozart’s  “ Le  ISTozze  di, Figaro,”  was  even 
at  first  the  more  successful  of  the  two.  Martin 
had  the  gift  of  composing  very  pleasing  and 
catching  melodies.  Mozart  said  of  Martin’s 
operas,  “ In  his  pieces  a great  deal  is  pretty ; but 
ten  years  hence  no  one  will  care  for  them.” 
He  judged  him  rightly.  i>.  Cimarosa  (1749- 
1801),  one  of  the  first  of  Italian  opera  compo- 
sers. To  a rich  talent  for  comic  characteriza- 
tion, and  great  originality  in  scenic  construction, 
he  joined  a vein  inexhaustible  in  its  melodious 
inventiveness.  His  ma^ster-work,  “ II  Matrimo- 
nio  segreto,”  survived  all  other  operas  of  Italian 
composers,  celebrated  at  this  epoch : it  is  still 
occasionally  played.  Though  a good  deal  in  it 
sounds  antiquated,  yet  enough  is  still  to  be 
found  in  it  that  will  enchant  the  connoisseur. 
His  orchestral  accompaniments,  though  thin  and 
often  rather  tame,  are  written  according  to  the 
rules  of  his  time,  with  understanding  and 
often  with  great  spirit.  The  once  much  ad- 
mired and  praised  operas  of  Zingarelli.,  Righini^ 
Blangini^  G-enerali^  Paer^  are  now  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

Gluck’s  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
musical  drama,  the  grand  opera,  in  France, 
was  great  and  lasting.  He  accomplished  all 
that  Lully,  Rameau,  and  their  followers  had 
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aimed  at.  Although  Italian  and  German  ele- 
ments, these  latter  represented  by  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  subsequently  influenced  the  different 
French  composers  who  wrote  for  the  stage  of 
the  grand  opera,  Gluck’s  works  still  served  in 
their  main  points  as  models  to  every  earnest, 
striving  musician.  In  the  first  rank  of  compo- 
sers we  reckon  ^Itienne  Mehul  (1763-1817). 
Gluck,  whose  acquaintance  Mehul  luckily 
made,  took  great  interest  in  his  talent  and 
studies.  Mehul,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
himself  worthy  of  his  great  model ; for,  although 
not  a genius  of  the  first  order,  he  created 
some  works  of  classical  construction,  elevated 
style,  and  of  lasting  merit.  He  never  becomes 
trivial  in  his  comic  operas  : his  melodies  are  of 
a noble  cut,  which  at  times,  however,  ap- 
proaches to  coldness.  His  dramatic  expression 
is  vigorous ; and  he  is  often  very  happy  in  the 
coloring  of  different  scenic  situations.  His 
orchestration  is  written  with  understanding  and 
care : it  is  in  general  very  effective,  and  at  times 
brilliant.  Mehul’s  principal  operas  are  “Eu- 
phrosyne,”  “ Stratonice,”  “L’lrato,”  and  “Jo- 
seph : ” this  latter,  his  master-work,  is  written  on 
a biblical  subject.  The  overture  to  his  opera 
“ Le  Jeune  Henri”  is  such  a brilliant,  effective 
morceau  for  the  orchestra,  that  it  still  appears 
on  concert  programmes.  J,  Oh,  Vogel  (1786- 
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1788),  a German  by  birth  and  education,  went 
to  Paris  as  a young  musician.  Gluck’s  operas 
made  such  an  impression  on  him,  that,  though 
formed  in  the  school  of  Hasse  and  Graun,  he 
strove  to  imitate  the  Vienna  master  closely  in 
style  and  form.  His  opera  “ La  Toison  d’Or,” 
and  especially  his  “ Demophon,”  which  is  full 
of  fine  dramatic  expression,  are  proofs  of  un- 
common talent  and  solid  learning.  The  over- 
ture to  this  opera  is  a fine  orchestral  work. 

J,  F.  Lesueur  (1763-1839),  the  composer  of  “ La  ^ 
Caravane,”  “ Les  Bardes,”  and  other  dramatic 
works  for  the  grand  opera,  was  very  unequal 
in  his  productions.  He  possessed  a good  deal  of 
originality,  and  a fine  senseTor  dramatic  expres- 
sion ; but  his  best  operas  contain  a great  deal 
that  is  stiff  in  form,  monotonous  in  sentiment, 
and  often  exaggerated  in  style.  Ch,  S.  Catel 
(1773-1830),  a composer  of  refined  taste  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  his 
art.  The  perusal  of  the  scores  of  “ Semiramis  ” 

(of  which  the  charming  overture  has  lately 
been  revived  on  the  repertoire  of  orchestral 
concerts),  “L’Auberge  de  Bagn^res,”  and 
“ Wallace  ” or  Le  Menestrel  Ecossais,”  will 
fill  the  student  with  respect  for  this  highly 
meritorious  composer.  Catel,  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  has 
written,  for  the  use  of  the  harmony  classes  of 
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that  institution,  a “ Traite  d’Harmonie/’'  NiooU 
Isouard  (1775-1818),  the  author  of  “ Cendril- 
lon,”  “ Joconde,”  “ Jeannot  et  Collin,”  “Aladdio, 
on  la  Lampe  inerveillense,”  was  for  quite  a time 
the  favorite  French  composer  of  comic  operas  : 
on  this  field  he  often  disputed  the  laurel  with  the 
famous  Boieldieu.  H.  M.  Berton  (1767-1814) 
was  a very  prolific  opera  composer.  Among  his 
operas,  “ Montano  et  Stephanie”  (his  master- 
piece), “Le  D^lire,”  ‘‘Alice,”  were  once  v^ery 
successful,  and . enjoyed  for  some  time  consider- 
able popularity.  Berton  is  also  the  author  of  a 
‘‘  Traite  d’Harmonie.”  Lebrun.^  Jadin.,  Floquet., 
Martini.,  R.  Kreutzer.,  Lemoyne.,  Desaugiers., 
<;omposers  of  many  operas  which  once  kept  the 
itage  with  a good  deal  of  success,  are  now  for- 
gotten : they  added  their  tribute  to  their  time, 
and  filled  their  places  with  distinction.  F.  A. 
Boieldieu  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1775.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Paris  with  the 
finished  score  of  an  opera  comique,  which  had 
already  been  performed  in  his  native  city.  The 
favorable  reception  his  opera  found  in  Rouen 
encouraged  him  to  offer  it  to  the  direction  of 
the  Paris  opera  comique.  It  was  refused.  He 
did  not,  however,  despair ; and,  to  support  him- 
self in  the  capital,  he  gave  lessons  on  the  piano, 
and  composed  besides  romances,  which  became 
very  popular,  and  aided  much  towards  creating 
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him  a reputation  as  a composer.  He  succeeded 
at  last  in  obtaining  the  libretto  of  a one-act  op- 
era,“ La  Dot  de  Suzette.”  The  little  work,  when 
performed,  pleased  much.  The  road  to  honor  was 
now  open  to  him : steadfastly  he  pursued  it,  and 
created  some  remarkable  works,  unsurpassed  by 
those  of  any  other  French  composer  of  comic 
operas.  I will  merely  mention  the  universally 
popular  “Le  Calife  de  Bagdad,”  “Ma  Tante 
Aurore,”  the  incomparable  “Jean  de  Paris,” 
“ Le  nouveau  Seigneur  de  Village,”  “ Le  Chap- 
eron rouge,”  and  “ La  Dame  blanche  ” (his 
masterwork).  These  operas  awakened  admira- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  not  alone  in  France  but 
likewise  in  Germany,  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  Lon- 
don. Boieldieu’s  talent  was  rich  in  original, 
fresh  melodies,  full  of  natural  expression  and 
elegance,  the  whole  couched  in  graceful,  effec- 
tive forms.  The  concerted  pieces,  the  choruses', 
the  instrumental  parts,  are  all  treated  with  fine 
taste,  thorough  knowledge  of  comic  situations, 
and  irresistible  entrain^  and  spirited  effect. 
“ Jean  de  Paris  ” and  “ La  Dame  blanche”  are 
such  charming  operas,  that  one  always  finds 
new  dehght  at  every  representation.  Though 
some  parts  remind  us  of  a taste  for  formal 
phrasing  that  belongs  to  the  past,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  so  much  poetical  life,  exquisitb 
sentiment,  agreeable  clearness,  in  them,  that 
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tliey  never  become  tame  or  trivial.  Boieldien 
died  in  1834. 

Two  celebrated  composers,  though  both  Ital- 
ians by  birth,  must  be  mentioned  here,  as  their 
greatest  and  most  successful  works  were  com- 
posed for  and  under  the  influence  of  the  French 
stage:  these  masters  are  Cherubini  and  Spon- 
tini. 

Luigi  Cherubini  was  born  in  the  year  1760  at 
Florence.  The  son  of  a musician,  his  musical 
education  commenced  when  he  was  yet  very 
young.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  having 
already  composed  xpaany  juvenile  works,  he  be- 
came a pupil  of  Sarti,  under  whose  direction  he 
studied  counterpoint.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  had  composed,  and  caused  to  be  performed, 
his  first  opera,  “ II  Quinto  Fabio.”  Several  other 
operas  followed,  and  helped  to  establish  his 
reputation  in  Italy.  He  visited  London,  and  in 
1786  went  to  Paris,  which  city  became  his 
permanent  home.  The  first  opera  Cherubini 
composed  for  Paris  was  “Demophon.”  The 
Paris  public  received  this  work  rather  indiffer- 
ently. Cherubini,  no  doubt,  saw  quickly 
enough  that  the  requirements  of  the  grand 
opera  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  Italian 
stages.  Besides  this  experience,  the  new  direc- 
tion which  the  great  master-works  of  Gluck 
ga've  to  dramatic  art  naturally  exercised  its 
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leformatory  influence  on  sucli  a profound  and 
earnest  musical  mind  as  Clierubini’s.  “ Demo- 
phon  ” may  be  considered  as  the  first,  though 
in  many  respects  yet  unripe,  fruit  resulting 
from  the  new  experiences  and  studies  of  the 
composer.  In  ‘‘  Lodoiska,”  represented  in  1791, 
the  change  was  gloriously  accomplished,  and 
placed  Cherubini  at  once  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  opera  composers  living  at  this  epoch. 
The  scores  of  “Eliza,”  “ Les  deux  Journdes,” 
“ Medea,”  “ Anacreon,”  “ Faniska,”  “ Les  Ab- 
encdrages,”  “ Ali  Baba,”  are  so  many  indestruc- 
tible corner-stones  that  mark  the  laborious,  hon- 
orable, and  highly  artistic  career  of  the  great 
musician. 

Cherubini,  although  an  Italian,  can  scarcely 
be  classified  with  his  Italian  contemporaries, 
on  account  of  the  great  difference  that  distin- 
guishes his  work,  with  regard  to  form,  execution, 
and  construction,  from  those  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Italian  composers  of  this  epoch.  Every 
part,  from  the  smallest  detail,  from  the  simplest 
motive  to  the  most  complicated  ensemble.,  from 
the  plainest  harmonic  treatment  to  the  most 
complicated  contrapuntal  form,  is  written  with 
the  greatest  care  and  finish.  Every  period 
points  out  the  master  hand  of  the  consummate, 
skilful,  intelligent  contrapuntist,  but  not  in  the 
spirit  of  a mere  learned,  dry,  pedantic  compiler : 
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rather  in  that  necessitated  by  Cherubini’s  con- 
scientious sense  of  the  beautiful ; for  the  per- 
fect artist  embraces  his  whole  art-work  with 
the  eye  of  a creator,  every  part  of  the  crea- 
tion receives  his  loving  attention,  and  over  the 
whole  floats  the  soul  of  the  main  idea.  In  this 
respect  Cherubini  may  be  considered  with 
reason  the  disciple  of  the  art-principles  that 
guided  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Indeed,  the  great 
admiration  and  reverence  he  entertained  for  the 
works  of  those  masters  is  well  known.  Cher- 
ubini’s operas,  of  which  only  “ Medea  ” and 
“Les  deux  Journdes”  are  now  performed  from 
time  to  time,  will  remain  for  the  earnest  stu- 
dent a classic  source  of  exquisite  artistic  en- 
joyment, and  serve  as  models  of  a perfect 
mastery  over  the  deepest  resources  and  means 
that  the  rich  fleld  of  musical  art  presents.  I 
scarcely  need  to  add  that  the  overtures  to  his 
operas  are  frequently  performed  and  universally 
admired. 

Cherubini  was  for  a time  one  of  the  professors 
of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  after  1821 
director  of  this  celebrated  institution.  His 
influence  on  the  development  of  modern  French 
musical  art  was  great  and  in  many  points  ben- 
eficial. He  died  in  1842. 

Gasparo  Spontini  (1774-1851),  after  having 
already  brought  out  fifteen  operas,  all  of  which 
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were  composed  for  different  Italian  theatres, 
came  in  1803  to  make  Paris  his  home.  There 
he  wrote  “ La  Vestale,”  “ Ferdinand  Cortez,” 
and  “ Olympie.”  In  1820  he  accepted  the 
situation  of  director-general  of  music  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  During  his 
sojourn  at  the  Prussian  capital,  he  produced 
“ Nurmahal,”  “ Lalla  Rookh,”  “ Alcidor,”  and 
“ Agnes  de  Hohenstaufen.” 

Spontini  has  often  been  pointed  out  as  the 
composer,  par  excellence.,  who  embodied  in  his 
operas,  written  for  Paris  (and  those  were  his 
most  successful  ones)  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
French  empire,  established  under  the  influence 
of  Napoleon  the  First.  And,  indeed,  a good  deal 
of  that  pomp  and  martial  activity  is  re-echoed  in 
the  splendid  scenes  of  the  ‘‘  Yestale  ” and  “ Fer- 
dinand Cortez.”  Nevertheless,  be  that  as  it  may, 
Spontini’s  merits  as  an  opera  composer  are 
great.  Animated  by  a sense  of  heroic  grandeur, 
full  of  pathos  and  passionate  expression,  he 
necessarily  gave  to  his  forms  an  adequate 
amplitude  and  vigor  of  style.  But  not  this 
quality  alone  characterizes  his  works:  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  and  sympathy  for  the  softer 
chords  of  human  passion,  are  also  familiar  to  his 
pen.  Amidst  all  the  brilliancy  of  scenic  repre^ 
sentations,  he  seldom  becomes  trivial,  or  degen- 
erates into  mere  superficial  effect.  His  effects 
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are  always  sustained  by  noble  dramatic  meaning. 
His  orchestral  accompaniments  and  illustrations 
are  vigorous,  sonorous,  and  brilliant,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  scenic  situation. 
Many  have  reproached  him  with  having  over- 
done the  orchestral  parts  of  his  operas,  and  thus 
substituted  mere  noise  for  musical  beauty  and 
clearness.  Such  complaints  are  uttered  at  all 
times  when  an  uncommon  talent  employs  such 
means  as  seem  extraordinary,  to  express  new 
ideas,  to  build  up  new  forms.  These  are  the 
complaints  of  “ soft-eared  ” amateurs,  or  super- 
annuated musicians,  who  are  not  capable  of 
keeping  step  with  the  progress  of  art,  or  of 
comprehending  the  grand,  the  passionate,  when 
expressed  with  adequately  grand  means. 

The  most  successful  of  German  opera  com- 
posers of  this  epoch  were  the  following : Peter 
Winter  (1754-1825).  His  operas,  once  performed 
on  all  the  German  stages,  and  of  which  “ Das 
Labyrinth,”  “ Marie  von  Montalban,”  and  “Das 
Unterbrochene  Opferfest,”  were  the  most  pop- 
ular, evince  a fine  talent  for  dramatic  expression. 
Some  parts  of  these  works  are  written  with  a 
certain  noble  simplicity  and  dignity  that  re- 
mind one  of  Gluck’s  style.  But  the  lack  of 
original  inventiveness  in  the  melodious  and 
formal  cut  of  his  morceaux  caused  Winter’s 
operas,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  “ Opfer- 
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fest,”  whicli  is  yet  occasionally  performed,  to 
sink  into  oblivion. 

Joseph  Weigl  (1766-1846)  was  also  a very 
prolific  opera  composer.  Of  his  numerous  dra- 
matic works,  “Die  Schweizer  Familie,”  an 
opera  full  of  charming  melodies  and  sweet 
(perhaps  a little  too  sentimental)  pathos  and 
expression,  has  so  far  alone  escaped  oblivion. 
'Of  R.  RimmeVs  (1765-1814)  operas,  “ Fan- 
chon  ” was  the  most  popular. 

Simon  Mayer  (1765-1845)  was  once  greatly 
admired  as  the  composer  of  numerous  operas 
written  for  Italy,  his  adopted  country.  The 
great  pianist  Rnmmel  also  composed  several 
operas.  Here  I must  mention  Beethoven's  only 
opera,  “ Leonore,”  or  “ Fidelio,”  represented  for 
the  first  time  at  Vienna  in  1805.  The  great 
beauties  of  this  work,  when  first  put  on  the 
stage,  were  not  appreciated.  Beethoven  even 
saw  fit  to  re-arrange  the  whole  composition  for 
a new  performance,  which  took  place  in  1806. 
In  the  new  arrangements  the  three  acts  of  the 
opera  were  reduced  to  two,  under  which  form 
the  work  is  now  known  and  played.  The  ex- 
perience Beethoven  made,  while  setting  his 
“ Fidelio  ” for  the  Vienna  stage,  must  have 
been  of  a very  disappointing  and  discouraging 
nature,  else  we  cannot  explain  his  absolute 
neglect  of  the  form  after  this  first  trial.  Though 
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pressed  by  singers  and  impresarios,  be  often 
promised  to  write,  but  never  attempted  another 
opera  again : his  high  sense  of  the  importance 
of  dramatic  art,  his  exalted  devotion  to  the 
purity  of  art  principles,  and  probably  in  no 
small  degree  also  the  free  and  indej)endent 
direction  of  his  mind,  contributed  much  to 
prevent  him  from  attempting  a repetition  of  his 
first  experiences  as  an  opera  composer.  “ Fi- 
delio,”  so  ideal  in  its  characteristics,  so  noble 
and  pure  in  form  and  style,  so  elevated  and  im- 
pressive in  its  musical  meaning,  so  touching  and 
true  in  its  dramatic  expression,  — one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  modern  German  mu- 
sical art,  — offers,  whenever  performed,  a deep 
and  lasting  enjoyment,  an  ideal  feast  in  the 
region  of  the  beautiful  and  true. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  in 
every  respect — in  literature,  arts,  and  politics  — 
f remarkable  time  in  the  life  of  European  nations. 
Everywhere  the  indomitable  spirit  of  reform 
tore  down  and  scattered  old  traditions,  old  con- 
ventionalities, prejudices,  privileges,  fossilized 
institutions  and  laws.  The  spirit  of  revolution 
penetrated  into  all  the  layers  of  existing  society, 
destroying  much  that  was  good,  creating  in  its 
stead  much  that  was  better.  Musical  dramatic 
art — lending  its  magic  voice  to  all  that  wag 
passionate  and  grand,  touching  and  sympatlietic, 
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as  well  as  naively  humorous  and  comical  — 
seemed  to  re-echo,  in  a manifold,  rich  expression, 
all  the  passions  and  feelings  which  upheaved 
with  such  impetuosity  and  fervor  the  bosom 
of  all  European  nations.  That  great  epoch 
was  for  musical  art  a time  of  golden  harvest, 
and  such  an  abundant  one,  that  it  puzzles  the 
faithful  historian  and  critic  in  his  desire  of 
enumerating  with  due  consideration  all  the 
treasures  of  art  production,  — aU  that  is  ]^eri- 
torious,  excellent,  sublime,  immortal. 

In  a previous  lecture  I have  shown  how 
universal  the  reign  of  the  Italian  opera  was, 
excluding  all  foreign  elements,  pressing  into  its 
service  even  a Handel,  a Hasse,  a Graun.  The 
French  grand  opera,  as  constructed  by  Lully 
and  Rameau,  and,  through  the  genius  of  Gluck, 
triumphant  in  Paris  over  its  apparently  al- 
mighty Italian  rival,  forced,  however,  those 
Italian  composers  who  wrote  for  Paris  to  ac- 
cept henceforth  many  of  Gluck’s  principles 
with  regard  to  the  style  of  dramatic  music. 
Though  Italy  was  slow  to  receive  the  new  ele- 
ments thus  infused  into  the  vein  of  dramatic 
music,  Italian  composers,  anticipating  success 
in  Paris  and  Germany,  saw  well  enough  that 
since  Gluck’s  labors,  and  especially  since  Mo- 
zart’s  great  deeds  in  the  kingdom  of  musical 
art,  other  and  higher  requirements  were  ex- 
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pected  from  the  opera  composer.  The  new 
lesson  did  not  remain  without  its  good  fruits. 
Italian  composers,  such  as  Cherubini,  Spontini, 
Salieri,  men  of  great  talent  and  noble  aims, 
took  hold  at  once  of  the  new  experiments  that 
proved  so  successful.  Hence  the  great  differ- 
ence we  notice  in  the  scores  destined  for  the 
Italian  stages,  as  compared  with  those  composed 
for  foreign  ones.  There  every  thing  is  simpler, 
thinner,  more  unequal : here  richer,  more  care- 
fully written  with  regard  to  harmonic  treat- 
ment, and,  in  general,  more  dramatic  in  style 
and  expression.  The  Italian  composer  was  weU 
aware  of  the  fact  that  his  countrymen  cared 
only  for  the  airs  this  or  that  favorite  singer  had 
to  execute.  He  consequently  gave  his  whole 
attention  to  the  effective  construction  of  these 
airs.  Sometimes  a couple  of  effectively  me- 
lodious arias  sufficed  to  save  an  opera  from 
downfall.  It  is  therefore  not  astonishing  that 
the  seriously  conceived  works  of  the  above- 
named  Italian  masters  were  even  almost  en- 
tirely ignored  by  their  own  nation.  At  the 
hands  of  the  talented  Paisiello,  Sacchini,  Sarti, 
Cimarosa,  all  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  the  new  reforms  emanating  from  the  French, 
the  Itt^Iian  opera  gained  a new  direction  and 
importance,  and  through  the  irresistible,  nfelo- 
dious  geuius  of  Rossini,  once  more  obtained  uui- 
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versal  dominion  over  all  the  principal  stages 
of  Europe. 

Giacomo  Rossini  was  born  at  Pesaro,  Feb. 
29,  1792.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  after  having 
already  obtained  a certain  proficiency  in  music, 
he  came  under  the  direction  of  the  Abbe  Mat- 
tei,  who  tried  to  initiate  him  into  the  arts  of 
counterpoint.  Rossini,  however,  had  not  the 
patience  to  submit  for  any  length  of  time  to 
a course  of  severe  studies.  Having  mastered 
the  rules  of  simple  counterpoint,  he  began  to 
compose  operas,  gathering  on  the  road,  as  he 
went  along,  what  knowledge  he  could  easily 
get  hold  of.  In  1810  he  composed  for  Venice 
his  first  opera  in  one  act,  ‘‘  La  Cambiale  di 
Matrimonio,”  followed  by  others  more  or  less 
successful.  The  first  important  step  to  his 
afterwards  so  brilliant  career  was  made  by  the 
production  of  the  operas  ‘‘  Tancredi  ” and 
“LTtaliana  in  Algieri,”  both  composed  for 
Venice  in  1813.  Then  followed  “ II  Barbiere 
di  Sevigiia”  (1816),  “ Othello,”  “ Cenerentola,” 
“ La  Gazzaladra,”  “ Mose,”  “ Donna  del  Lago,” 
“ Semiramide,”  “Le  Siege  de  Corinthe,”  “Le 
Conte  Ory,”  and  finally  “ Guillaume  Tell.” 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  here  on  the 
unexampled  popularity  of  all  these  operas,  and 
the  unequalled  fame  of  the  composer;  all  this, 
ineludirig’  his  hon^mUs  and  epicurean  habits, 
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has  been  related  minutely  by  the  initiated,  as 
well  as  by  mere^  reporters : let  us  rather  exam- 
ine the  merit  of  the  works,  and  their  significance 
in  the  life  of  musical  art.  Space  will  not  allow 
me  to  enter,  however,  into  all  detail ; a general 
survey  of  the  large  field  will  suffice  for  the 
present. 

In  the  whole  history  of  music  there  exists 
no  composer  who  has  elicited  such  unlimited 
praise  and  admiration  from  some,  and  provoked 
such  endless  blame  and  censure  from  others. 
The  first  will  tell  you  that  Rossini  is  the  great- 
est musical  genius  that  ever  lived,  and  that  the 
merit  of  his  works  surpasses  all  the  best  efforts 
of  other  great  composers : the  others  will  assert, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  some  fine  melodies, 
and  a certain  fresh  humor,  his  works  are  only 
the  mediocre  productions  of  a talented  but  super- 
ficially schooled  composer,  whose  conscience 
was  very  large  with  regard  to  the  best  princi- 
ples of  a fine  artist.  Those  will  think  that  in 
dramatic  expression  and  power  he  equals  Shak- 
speare,  that  he  enriched  musical  art  with  new 
harmonic  effects,  that  his  orchestral  overtures 
are  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  Mozart’s  and 
Beethoven’s  best  instrumental  works;  while 
these  fail  to  recognize  even  what  he  did  merito- 
riously in  this  respect.  The  Rossini  enthusiast 
will  say,  “Name  that  opera • composer  whose 
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melodies  have  been  so  much  sung,  played, 
pinched,  scraped,  whistled,  on  all  the  imaginable 
instruments  through  the  world : ” the  opponent, 
in  return,  “ name  that  composer  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  towards  the  decline  and  de- 
moralization of  true  dramatic  musical  art,  who 
has,  for  want  of  reverence  for  and  faith  in  the 
higher  and  nobler  ends  of  art,  used  his  great 
talent  for  the  sake  of  merely  pecuniary  benefits 
and  advantages,  flattering  by  all  possible  means 
the  frivolous  taste  of  a blase  public,  instead  of 
making  art  the  ideal  vehicle  of  ennobling  and 
elevating  that  taste.”  As  in  all  such  partisan 
questions,  the  truth  lies  here  just  in  the  middle. 
Gifted  with  an  inexhaustible  original  talent  fo]’ 
melody,  and  a rich  vein  of  humor,  Rossini 
was  sure  to  succeed,  considering  that,  in  general, 
the  public  that  frequents  operatic  performances 
looks  only  to  the  melodic  side  of  the  opera. 
Of  a quick  mind,  with  a penetrating  eye,  Ros- 
sini understood  at  once  what  road  he  ought  to 
follow  to  assure  to  himself  the  success  that 
was  his  chief  aim.  The  necessary  musical 
savoir-faire  he  picked  up  while  composing  for 
the  stage.  Mozart’s  and  Haydn’s  works  he  ad- 
mired, and  studied  as  much  as  he  thought  use- 
ful to  him,  accepting  and  adopting  as  much  of 
their  means  as  would  not  prove  cumbrous  to 
his  own  facile  inventiveness,  or  fetter  the  hn- 
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mediate  appreciation  of  his  bewitching  ‘melo- 
dious construction.  He  did  not  form  his  operas 
out  of  one  whole  great  idea,  giving  to  each  part 
of  the  art-work  its  due  care,  delineating  his 
dramatic  characters  with  such  distinct,  true 
traits  and  colors,  — qualities  which  we  find  em- 
bodied to  such  a wonderful  degree  in  the  operas 
of  Gluck  and  Mozart.  What  Rossini  aimed  at, 
and  what  he  entirely  accomplished,  was  to  com- 
pose fine,  effective,  clearly  and  distinctly  formed 
melodies,  expressing  the  mood  of  the  respec- 
tive situations  and  characters  as  much  as 
possible,  exploiting  with  fine  taste  and  under- 
standing all  the  irresistible  arts  and  resources 
of  the  singers,  who  thus  naturally  became  his 
most  enthusiastic  allies.  By  means  of  his  short, 
decisive,  simple  yet  lively,  fiery  rhythmic 
phrasing,  sustained  by  an  often  piquant,  yet 
clear  and  natural,  harmonious  accompaniment, 
Rossini,  in  spite  of  the  efforts,  and  in  so  many 
ways  glorious  dramatic  achievements,  of  Gluck, 
Mozart,  Cherubini,  Spontini,  and  others,  again 
raised  the  pui;ely  melodic  element,  though  in  a 
modern  garb,  to  the  position  of  supreme  factor 
of  the  opera.  In  that  light  he  understood  the 
task  and  the  real  mission  of  the  operatic  com- 
poser ; and,  as  long  as  he  adhered  to  this  liis 
inborn  principle  and  inclination,  he  produced 
with  facility  and  readiness.  It  was  placing  him  . 
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in  a false  position,  wlien  his  admirers  and  en- 
thusiastic friends  demanded  of  him  the  dramatic 
qualities  of  Mozart,  or  even  Spontini.  His  best 
and  greatest  effort  in  this  direction  was  “ Guil- 
laume Tell.”  Did  he  exhaust  himself,  taxing 
his  powers  to  an  uncommon  extent,  while  com- 
posing this  work  ? Clear  of  perception,  and 
not  easily  deceived  by  the  plaudits  of  adepts, 
he  probably  saw  well  enough  that  he  had  em- 
barked on  a road  uncongenial  to  him  in  more 
than  one  respect.  Much  in  his  life  indicates 
such  a supposition.  A return  to  his  former 
style  and  manner  of  composition,  was,  after 
“ Guillaume  Tell,”  no  more  possible.  He  thus 
preferred  to  abandon  the  field  of  his  early  tri- 
umphs, rather  than  to  expose  his  reputation  to 
a disastrous  blow. 

To  speak  of  Rossini  as  a great  and  original 
harmonist,  is  simply  ignoring,  or  giving  proof 
of  not  being  acquainted  with,  the  works  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Cherubini,  Beethoven,  Weber, 
not  to  mention  even  the  old  masters.  To  place 
his  brilliant,  light  overtures,  with  their  ever- 
lasting crescendos  and  decrescendos  and  ner- 
vous strettos,  in  the  same  line  with  the  similar 
works  of  the  above-named  masters,  is  just  as 
wrong  as  it  is  absurd.  Rossini  was  not  a uni- 
versal musical  genius,  as  regards  the  whole 
breadth  of  art ; though  he  would  perhaps  have 
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been  able  to  produce  master-works  in  all  forms, 
had  he  received,  or  felt  the  want  while  young, 
of  such  a thorough  and  well-directed  musical 
education  as  Mozart  and  other  classic  masters 
went  through.  Rossini  has,  however,  his  own 
merits  : he  fulfilled  his  mission,  giving  pleasure 
to  many  by  means  of  his  art,  in  a manner  and 
style  he  was  best  able  to  accomplish.  His  ar- 
tistic standpoint  was  that  of  the  Italian  opera 
composer,  formed  among  Italian  musical  tradi- 
tions and  art  practice.  His  only  aim  was,  of 
course,  to  compose  Itahan  operas  according  to 
accepted  forms  popular  on  the  Italian  stages. 
The  new  changes  he  introduced  were  the  prod- 
uct of  his  own  experience,  and  original  power 
of  inventiveness.  Thus  the  Italian  opera,  as 
formed  and  developed  by  Rossini,  became  again 
the  universal  favorite,  sustained  at  the  same 
time  by  such  an  array  of  great  singers  as  the 
world  had  seldom  heard  before. 

Among  those  of  Rossini^s  Italian  contempo- 
raries and  followers  whose  works  were  more  or 
less  successful,  presenting  in  many  respects 
some  fine  qualities  of  melodic  inventiveness, 
and  still  containing  some  traces  of  fine  dramatic 
expression,  I may  mention  Vincenzio  Bellini 
(1802-1835).  His  operas  “ La  Norma,”  “ La 
Sonnambula,”  ‘‘I  Paritani,”  “Romeo  e Giu- 
lietta,”  La  “ Straidcra,”  “Beatrice  di  Ten<hi,” 
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^ II  Pirata,”  were  played  on  all  the  principal 
stages  of  Europe,  and  admired  by  all  lovers 
of  sweet,  sentimental  melodies.  G-aetano  Doni- 
zetti (1798-1848),  the  composer  of  numerous 
operas,  of  which  “ Anna*  Bolena,”  “ Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,”  “Lucrezia  Borgia,”  “Elisere 
d’Amore,”  “ Don  Pasquale,”  “ La  Fille  du  BegL 
ment,”  “ Linda  di  Chamounix,”  “ II  Poliuto,” 
*‘La  Favorite,”  are  the  principal  ones.  We 
find  in  his  works  highly  dramatic  and  melodi- 
ously interesting  pages,  side  by  side  with  super- 
ficiahty,  triviality,  and  frivolity. 

Saverio  Mercadante  (1797-1870),  a very  pro- 
lific opera  composer,  of  rather  feeble  melodic 
inventiveness ; and,  although  a good  harmonist, 
he  wrote  hastily  and  carelessly.  Carafa’s.^ 
Pacings.,  and  Ricci^s  operas  present  little  that 
is  original,  either  in  form  or  in  style.  Giuseppe 
Verdi  (born  1814),  the  author  of  “ Ernani,”  II 
Trovatore,”  “ Rigoletto,”  “ La  Traviata,”  &c., 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  successful,  the 
most  popular,  and  most  talented  among  Italian 
opera  composers  of  the  present  time.  He  pos- 
sesses a certain  amount  of  dramatic  power,  facil- 
ity in  melodic  construction,  and  a talent  for 
effective  scenic  situations.  He  becomes,  how- 
ever, very  often  coarse,  trivial,  and  insignificant, 
and  produces  at  times  mere  noise  in  the  place 
of  euphonious  power  and  passionate  expression. 
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The  principal  French  opera  composers  of  this 
epoch  are:  L.  J,  F.  Herold  (1791-1833).  His 
operas  “ Marie,”  “ Zampa,”  “ Le  Pr^  aux 
Clercs,”  assured  him  a fine  reputation  among 
modern  composers,  and  still  keep  their  place  in 
the  repertoire  of  the  opera  comique.  A,  Adam 
(1803-1856),  the  composer  of  “ Le  Postilion  de 
Longjumeau,”  “ Le  Chalet,”  ‘‘  Giralda,”  “ Le 
Roi  dTvetot,”  and  many  others,  are  full  of  light, 
easy-flowing  melodies  (although  often  very  triv- 
ial in  their  motives),  and  contain  quite  an 
amount  of  humorous  expression,  and  clever  ar- 
rangement of  effective  comic  situations.  i>.  F, 
E.  Auher  (1782-1871),  the  most  remarkable  of 
modern  French  opera  composers.  He  studied 
composition  under  Cherubini,  and  made  his 
dehut  as  an  opera  composer  in  1813.  He  com- 
posed a great  number  of  comic  operas,  among 
others,  “ La  Neige,”  “ Le  Concert  a la  Cour,” 
“ Le  Ma§on,”  “ La  Fiancee,”  “ Fra  Diavolo,” 
“ Le  Domino  noir,”  “ Les  Diamants  de  la  Cou- 
ronne,”  “ La  Part  du  Diable,”  works  distin- 
guished by  a sparkling  spirit,  a recherche 
sentiment,  an  elegant,  melodious  cut,  lively  hu- 
mor, and  a distingue  comic  background.  Au- 
ber’s  orchestration  is  clear  and  sonorous.  Amid 
many  fortunate  rivals,  he  had  the  strength  and 
self-possession  to  draw  only  on  his  OAvn  origin- 
ality and  inventiveness.  His  masterpiece,  “La 
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Muette  de  Portici,”  wMch  he  composed  for  the 
stage  of  the  grand  opera,  is  a serious  opera  in 
the  grand  style,  full  of  dramatic  expression  and 
verve,  J,  F.  F,  Halevy  (1791-1862)  has  earned 
a fine  name  as  the  composer  of  several  very 
meritorious  operas,  of  which  ‘‘  La  Juive,”  “ L’E- 
clair,”  “ La  Reine  de  Chypre,”  “ Charles  VI.,” 

“ Les  Mousquetaires  de  la  Reine,”  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  Halevy  was  a learned  composer, 
and  formed,  while  professor  at  the  Paris  Con 
servatoire,  quite  a number  of  talented  artists, 
such  as  Gounod,  Victor  Mass^,  who  with  Cla- 
pisson,-  Bazin,  Boulanger,  Felicien  David,  Reber, 
Boisselot,  Massenet,  Mermet  Reyer,  &c.,  keep  up 
the  rich  traditions  and  reputation  of  the  French  * 
lyrical  stage,  and  school  of  music.  An  excep- 
tional place  among  all  his  countrymen  was 
occupied  by  Hector  Berlioz.,  the  instrumentalist 
far  excellence,  Berlioz  produced  in  1838,  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Paris,  “ Benve- 
nuto Cellini,”  an  opera  in  two  acts.  The  work, 
in  spite  of  its  composer’s  great  reputation  and 
infiuence,  failed  to  please  the  Parisians.  Musi- 
cians and  critics  abused  the  bold  composer  in 
all  imaginable  ways.  Berlioz  had  endeavored 
to  strike  out  for  himself  a new  road,  based  on 
the  st^dy  of  the  scores  of  Gluck,  Weber,  and 
Beethoven.  In  his  effort  to  give  the  scene  a 
more  piedominant  dramatic  interest  and  mean- 
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ing,  beyond  a purely  musical  one,  he  failed  to 
provide  his  score  Tvith  the  traditional  munbers 
of  catching  airs  fox  the  privilege  of  the 
“v^histling”  Tiahitue  of  the  opera,  and  the 
“grinding”  artist  of  the  barrel-organ,  — a neg- 
lect which  these  influential  connoisseurs  never 
forgave  him.  The  opposition  Berlioz  experienced 
on  the  part  of  his  countrymen  crushed  his 
first  efforts  as  an  opera  composer,  in  spite  of  the 
great  beauties  contained  in  the  elaborate  score 
of  “ Benvenuto  Cellini.”  Specially  remarkable, 
with  regard  to  dramatic  truth  and  expression, 
is  the  composer’s  treatment  of  the  recitatives, 
the  ensemble  pieces,  the  whole  sustained  by  an 
^ ingenious  orchestral  coloring,  and  some  beauti- 
ful instrumental  illustrations.  Berlioz  did  not 
approach  the  stage  again  until  1863,  when 
his  second  opera,  in  five  acts,  “ Les  Troyens,” 
was  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique. 
The  libretto  of  this  opera  is  also  written  by  the 
composer.  As  a whole,  the  opera  “ Les  Troy- 
ens ” is  an  improvement  on  “ Benvenuto  Celli- 
ni : ” it  betrays  more  experience  of  the  stage, 
and  a somewhat  more  satisfactory  treatment  of 
the  vocal  parts ; but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whethei 
the  musical  flow  is  as  fresh  and  spontaneous  as 
many  parts  of  the  first  opera.  The  score  of 
“ Les  Troyens  ” is  rich  in  effective  dramatic 
pages.  But,  in  spite  of  its  great  merits,  the 
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performance  of  tlie  opera  was  only  a half  suc- 
cess. Berlioz’  style  and  manner  was  of  too 
serious  a character  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the 
Parisian  public  of  the  frivolous  reign  of  Na- 
poleon III.  Some  opposed  him  out  of  parti- 
sanship : others  had  not  the  faculty  or  the  under- 
standing to  appreciate  the  noble  and  fine  quali- 
ties of  a distinguished  symphonist.  The  scores 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini  ” and  ‘‘  Les  Troyens  ” 
will  always  present  more  than  a passing  interest 
to  the  art  student : justice  will  no  doubt  be 
done  yet  to  these  noble  creations. 

Of  English  opera  composers  who  lived  at  this 
epoch,  the  principal  were  H,  Bishop.,  Balfe., 
Wallace.,  Barnett,  Boohe.  Their  contributions 
to  the  repertoire  of  the  English  opera,  though 
some  of  them  were  very  popular  for  a time,  are 
neither  distinguished  by  any  especial  marks  of 
excellency,  nor  by  any  great  effort  to,  or  marked 
success  in,  trying  to  create  an  original  English 
national  opera.  Though  these  composers 
possessed  much  natural  facility  of  melodic  in- 
ventiveness, a good  deal  of  experience  and 
knowledge  of  scenic  and  orchestral  resources, 
their  productions  lack,  in  general,  originality  of 
form,  style,  and  dramatic  fire  and  expression. 
The  operas  of  these  composers  are  cleverly-put- 
together  conglomerations  of  English  ballads, 
Italianized  arias,  and  French  romances.  They 
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are  consequently  wanting  in  unity  of  style  and 
coloring.  A certain  commonplace  sentimen- 
tality, used-up  melodic  phrases,  and  much  trivi- 
ality in  the  harmonious  accompaniments,  very 
often  render  the  best  efforts  of  these  composers 
uninteresting  and  wearisome.  That  English 
opera  composer,  however,  who  has  the  moral 
courage  to  draw  from  his  own  originality  and 
melodic  resources  ; who  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sesses Herculean  perseverance,  and  pluck  enough 
to  defy  and  resist  English  prejudice  with  re- 
gard to  musical  composition  and  musical  mat- 
ters in  general ; who,  in  short,  will  stand  upon 
his  own  feet,  and  may  be  persuaded  that  there 
exist,  besides  the  Italians,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Spohr,  quite  a number  of  other  composers  wor- 
thy of  being  seriously  studied,  — has,  if  already 
born,  still  to  make  himself  known.  To  be  sure, 
as  long  as  the  opera  is  considered  a costly  arti- 
cle of  merely  periodical  importation,  in  England 
(as  it  is  in  America),  and  as  long  as  a nation 
does  not  support  the  lyrico-dramatic  stage  in  the 
liberal  spirit  of  nationality,  that  institution  AviU 
always  be  an  exotic  plant  that  can  never  take 
root  in  foreign  soil.  English  composers  like 
Sterndale  Bennett,  Macfarren,  Sullivan,  H. 
Smart,  and  others,  have  in  their  cantatas  and 
oratorios  written  some  dramatic  pages,  thus 
proving  that,  with  the  necessary  opportunity 
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and  experience,  they  probably  might  have  suc- 
ceeded on  the  operatic  stage. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a new  ele- 
ment, the  romantic,  began  to  find  its  way  into 
the  poetical  hterature  of  Germany.  The  poet, 
dissatisfied  with  representing  the  scenes  of 
mere  reality,  took  refuge  in  the  sphere  of  the 
spirit-world,  conversing  with  elves,  gnomes,  and 
fames,  or  visited  the  mysterious  caverns,  the 
haunted  places  of  mountains  and  forests.  The 
imagination  thus  created  a new,  fantastic  world, 
full  of  fanciful  charms.  However  childish,  and 
in  many  ways  insipid,  these  phantom  hunters 
and  wandering  knights  may  have  been,  they 
were  welcomed  everywhere  with  delight ; for 
the  public  was  tired  of  the  old  pompous  heroes 
and  heroines,  with  their  stereotyped  utterances 
of  affected  love  and  exaggerated  magnanimity. 
The  elements  that  composed  the  romantic 
world,  though  in  strong  conflict  with  real  life, 
found  a congenial  echo  in  the  nature  of  music ; 
for  music,  by  the  force  of  her  passionate  accent- 
uation, her  rich  means  of  expression  in  all  the 
different  lights  and  shades,  being  enabled  to  por- 
tray with  vivid  truthfulness  the  most  fantastic 
situations,  possesses  in  a certain  measure  the 
power  of  softening  those  discordant  conflicts 
between  real  life  and  mere  imagination.  Mu- 
sic, the  most  subjective  of  all  arts,  can  be  made 
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the  most  pliable  ideal  instrument  of  men’s  bold- 
est fancies : there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  its 
manifold  resources.  It  is  thus  that  by  its  aid 
the  romantic  element  found  such  a fruitful  field 
in  the  opera.  The  romantic  school,  basing 
man}^  of  its  creations  upon  national  popular 
poetry,  the  folk-songs  and  the  fairy  tales, 
claimed  to  be  a national  product : it  borrowed 
from  these  sources  many  of  its  colors  and  tints. 
It  was,  however,  too  subjective  and  one-sided  a 
form  to  be  elevated  to  a lasting  principle ; though, 
for  the  time  being,  artists  like  jSpohr^  Weber, 
Marschner,  the  most  romantic  of  all  opera  com- 
posers, produced  some  remarkable  works  in  this 
direction. 

Louis  Spohr  (1784-1859),  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  violinists  that 
Germany  ever  produced,  was  chapelmaster  at 
Cassel  from  1822  till  his  death,  and  the  com- 
poser of  the  following  important  operas : “ Alru- 
na,”  “ Faust,”  “ Zemir  and  Azor,”  “ Jessonda,” 
“ Der  Berg-geist,”  “ Pietro  d’Albano,”  “ Der  Al- 
chymist,”  “ Die  Kreuzfahrer.”  Every  one  of 
his  operas  bears  witness  to  an  exceptional  musi- 
cal organization  and  savoir-faire,  though  his 
method  of  composing  was  perhaps  too  one-sided, 
his  manner  of  expression  too  sentimental,  pro- 
ducing a certain  monotony,  that  hangs  like  a 
heavy  atmosphere  over  his  operas.  “ Faust  ” and 
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“ Jessonda  ” however,  are  to  he  considered  as  his 
master-works.  The  concerted  pieces,  the  cho- 
ruses, and  the  treatment  of  the  orchestra,  are  of 
great  beauty  and  fine  truthful  character.  But, 
in  spite  of  their  incontestable  artistic  value, 
these  operas  could  never  gain  such  universal 
popularity  as  those  of  Spohr’s  great  rival,  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber^  born  at  Eutin  in  Holstein, 
Dec.  16, 17 86.  W eber’s  musical  education  com- 
menced early ; for  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
already  quite  a good  pianist,  and  had  produced 
one  opera,  “ Das  WaldmMchen.”  In  1803  he 
became  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  Vogler. 
In  the  following  year  we  meet  him  at  Breslau, 
in  the  quality  of  musical  director,  where  he  also 
composed  the  opera  “ Ruebezahl.”  In  1809  he 
went  to  Darmstadt,  where,  in  the  company  of 
Meyerbeer,  Gottfried  Weber,  and  Gansbacher, 
he  again  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the  Abb4 
Vogler.  In  Darmstadt  he  composed  his  opera 
“ Abu  Hassan.”  Having  by  this  time  become 
an  uncommonly  fine  pianist,  he  undertook 
several  highly  successful  concert  tours.  In 
1817  he  received  the  appointment  of  chapel- 
master  at  Dresden,  being  at  the  same  time  in- 
trusted with  the  establishment  and  organization 
of  a national  German  opera,  — a position  which 
he  occupied  with  distinction  until  his  death.  In 
Dresden  he  composed  his  three  greatest  operas  • 
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“ Der  Freischiitz,”  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Berlin  July  18,  1821;  “ Eury  an  the,”  per- 

formed in  Vienna  Oct.  18, 1823 ; and  “ Oberon,” 
written  for  London,  and  brought  out  there  un- 
der the  composer’s  own  direction,  April  12, 
1826.  A few  months  later,  July  the  5th, 
Weber  breathed  his  last. 

The  production  of  “ Der  Freischiitz”  must 
be  regarded  as  Weber’s  most  complete  success 
as  an  opera  composer,  while  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  highest  triumph  of  the  romantic 
school.  The  libretto,  written  by  Kind,  was 
happily  put  together,  and  gave  the  composer 
ample  opportunity  to  unfold  the  finest  qualities 
of  his  unique  talent.  “Der  Freischiitz  ” is  the 
German  national  opera  par  excellence  : no  other 
composer’s  operas  have  won  such  unreserved 
popularity.  In  “ Euryanthe,”  Weber  produced 
pages  of  greater  dramatic  power ; but  as  a 
whole,  and  owing  to  many  awkwardnesses  of  the 
libretto,  it  does  not  stand  so  high  as  “ Der  Frei- 
schiitz.”  Weber  was  especially  successful  in 
truthful  representation  and  characterization  of 
the  different  dramatic  scenes.  By  means  of  hi? 
exquisite  melodic  inventiveness,  the  boldness 
of  his  vivid  imagination,  his  consummate  knowl- 
edge of  the  profoundest  orchestral  resources 
and  effects,  he  was  enabled  to  impart  to  the 
characters  of  his  operas  a surprisingly  true  lo- 
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cal  coloring.  The  predominating  traits  of  “ Def 
Freischiitz  ” are  the  demoniac,  the  mysterious 
forest  life,  the  naive  peasant  joviality ; of 
“ Euryanthe,”  the  romantic,  cTievaleresque ; of 
“ Oberon,”  the  bewitching  charms  of  the  fairy 
world:  and  in  every  instance  the  composer 
knew  how  to  use  the  adequate  sesthetical  means 
to  reach  his  desired  purpose.  Many  of  W eber’s 
opera  melodies  have  become  people’s  songs  ; and 
“ Der  Freischiitz  ” especially  has  been  for  a 
long  time  the  pikce  de  resistance  ” of  hard- 
pressed  German,  English,  and  American  mana- 
gers, from  the  stage  of  the  village  fair  to  that 
of  the  most  pretentious  metropolis.  Of  all  the 
composers  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  works 
of  Weber,  Heinrich  Marschner  (1795-1861)  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  talented.  His  princi- 
pal and  most  successful  operas  are  ‘‘  Der  Tem- 
pter und  die  Jiidin,”  “Das  Vampyr,”  and 
“ Hans  Heiling.”  Marschner ’s  merits  as  an 
opera  composer  ought  not  to  be  under-rated; 
though  in  a certain  way,  under  the  influence  of 
the  romantic  element  as  represented  by  Weber, 
his  works  give  proof  of  much  that  belongs  to 
him  exclusively,  as,  for  instance,  considerable 
dramatic  expression,  much  originality,  and  a 
rich  vein  of  humor  in  the  delineation  and  rep- 
resentation of  jovial  and  grotesque  situations 
and  scenes.  The  ensemble  pieces  and  choruses 
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of  his  operas  are  particularly  fine  and  effec- 
tive. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  name  all  those 
German  composers  who  have  cultivated  the 
field  of  the  opera  in  our  modern  time,  — some  of 
them  taking  Mozart  for  model,  others  in  imita- 
tion of  the  romantic  school,  others  again  the 
French-Italian  style.  Many  of  these  men  were 
gifted  with  talent,  every  one  of  them  well 
schooled  in  the  secrets  of  musical  art  and 
science ; but,  with  little  exception,  all  their  op- 
eratic efforts  only  succeeded  in  inspiring  a cer- 
tain local  interest.  Among  the  exceptions  I 
consider  Conradin  Kreutzer.^  whose  “ Nachtla- 
ger  von  Grenada”  was  of  all  his  many  operas 
popular  for  a time  ; Franz  Lachner.^  whose  grand 
opera  “ Caterina  Cornaro  ” does  yet  once  in  a 
great  while  appear  -on  the  stage ; F.  von  Flo- 
tow.,  whose  sentimental,  weak  productions,  and 
shallow  imitations  of  the  Italian-French  ^yle, 
“ Martha,”  “ Stradella,”  are  yet  often  produced ; 
Otto  Nicolai.,  whose  charming  and  melodiously 
fresh  opera  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor” 
is  justly  esteemed.  But  what  stage  of  any  im- 
portance to-day  produces  operas  by  Ries.,  Kalli^ 
woda.,  Lindpaintner.,  Blum.,  Krebs.,  Kittl.,  Dorn., 
Taubert.,  Fesca.,  Kublau.,  F.  Hiller.,  Mangold,  F, 
David,  J.  Rietz,  &c.  ? Aside  from  German 
thoroughness  and  conscientiousness  of  work- 
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tnansliip,  all  the  dramatic  works  of  these  musi- 
cians lack  originality,  spontaneity,  dramatic  fire 
and  style.  Monotony,  and  a certain  awkward- 
ness of  expression  and  scenic  form,  are  a too 
heavy  weight  to  carry  them  safely  over  the 
breakers  of  a capricious  stage  existence. 
erf  Schumann  likewise  approached  the  stage 
with  one  effort,  the  opera  “ Genoveva.”  Save 
a few  performances  at  Leipzig  in  1850,  and 
afterwards  through  the  infiuence  of  Liszt  at 
Weimar,  the  work  has  not  been  revived  on  the 
stage  since.  Though  rich  in  musical  beauties, 
it  yet  lacks  dramatic  interest,  partly  on  account 
of  Schumann’s  essentially  lyrical  talent,  and  his 
inexperience  in  regard  to  scenic  representations, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  monotony  of  the 
uninteresting  libretto.  Mendelssohn.,  who  was 
wishing  and  hunting  for  years  for  a convenient 
opera  libretto  (not  to  mention  his  two  youthful 
efforts),  finally  succeeded  in  securing  “ Loreley” 
• from  the  pen  of  the  poet  Geibel.  But  early 
death  surprised  the  composer  before  the  long- 
looked-for  opera  was  finished.  The  well-known 
finale  and  other  portions  from  “ Loreley  ” are,  as 
a matter  of  course,  interesting  and  nobly  writ- 
ten morceaux;  but  to  conclude,  from  these  por- 
tions of  the  contemplated  opera,'  that  Mendels- 
sohn was  endowed  with  sufficient  dramatic 
talent  to  compose  a model  opera,  and  thus  to 
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contribute  to  a radical  reform  in  the  so  much 
demoralized  operatic  world,  — as  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  preach  so  continually  from  the  pulpits 
of  the  restless  “ Mendelssohn  reminiscence  ” 
compilers,  and  other  interested  parties,  — is 
simply  a sweet  delusion  and  an  amiable  belief, 
bordering  on  a fixed  idea,  of  the  uncompromising 
admirers  of  the  too  early  departed  artist.  The 
strength  of  Mendelssohn’s  talent  lay  in  its  lyri- 
cism, a quality  from  which  his  two  great  orato- 
rios, “St.  Paul”  and  “Elijah,”  suffered  to  a 
great  extent;  for,  in  spite  of  the  composer’s 
great  and  exceptional  contrapuntal  and  orches- 
tral resources,  the  predominant  lyrical  charac- 
ter of  these  works  causes  monotony.  It  is  of 
course  a great  sin,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mendels- 
sohnians,  to  express  any  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  universality  of  talent  of  their  chosen  proph- 
et. But  the  law  to  which  humanity  is  subjected 
limits  every  one’s  powers ; and  Mendelssohn 
did  not  escape  this  law. 

If  eclecticism  in  musical  matters  can  be 
elevated  to  the  importance  of  an  art-school, 
then  Meyerbeer  must  be  regarded  as  the  head 
of  this  school ; for  his  operas  present  such  a 
clever  combination  of  German,  French,  and 
Italian  elements,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  point  out  where  the  one  begins,  and  the 
other  ends.  But  let  us  consider  the  career 
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of  this  extraordinary  artist.  Griacomo  Meyer-' 
beer  (why  not  Jacob  Meyerbeer?),  the  son  of 
a rich  J ewish  banker,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Sept. 
5,  1794.  He  early  gave  signs  of  uncommon 
musical  talent.  After  having  received  piano 
instruction  for  some  years  from  Lauska  (an 
excellent  performer  and  teacher),  and  lessons 
in  harmony  and  composition  from  B.  A.  Weber, 
he  went,  with  his  father’s  consent,  to  Darmstadt, 
and  placed  himself  under  the  sole  direction  of 
the  celebrated  Abb^  Yogler,  who,  having  seen 
some  of  young  Meyerbeer’s  early  efforts  in  mu- 
sical composition,  augured  well  for  the  young 
man’s  future  as  a composer.  Meyerbeer’s  co-dis- 
ciples at  Darmstadt  were  C.  M.  v.  Weber,  Gans- 
bacher,  and  Gottfried  Weber.  The  years  he 
spent  with  Yogler  were  devoted  to  earnest 
study  and  diligent  practice.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  time  he  published  his  first  compositions, 
‘‘  Sacred  Songs,”  for  four  vocal  parts,  the  words 
selected  from  Klopstock.  He  also  produced 
about  the  same  time  an  oratorio,  “ God  and  Na- 
ture.” This  work  was  performed  in  his  native 
city,  Berlin,  and  was  well  received.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  went  to  Munich,  where  his  first 
opera,  “Jepthah’s  Daughter,”  was  put  on  the 
stage,  but  without  any  signal  success.  From 
Munich  he  directed  his  steps  towards  Yienna, 
where  he  eventually  appeared  as  pianist  and 
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composer.  Meyerbeer  was  a very  line  pianist 
and  the  success  he  won  at  the  Austrian  capital, 
where  Hummel  and  other  distinguished  instru- 
mentalists possessed  great  public  favor,  speaks 
well  for  his  eminent  virtuosity.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  quite  as  successful  with  his  opera 
“ The  Two  Caliphs.”  The  performance  of  the 
work  passed  almost  unnoticed,  being  regarded 
merely  as  the  production  of  an  inexperienced 
young  musician,  yet  embarrassed  by  his  recent 
studies  under  Vogler.  The  veteran  composer 
Salieri,  who  could  well  discover  among  all  that 
youthful  awkwardness  the  bearing  of  Mey- 
beer’s  musical  talent,  counselled  him  to  go  to 
Italy,  to  study  the  art  of  writing  effectively  for 
the  singer.  Meyerbeer  heeded  Salieri’s  advice 
at  once,  and  first  visited  Venice.  There  he  had 
• occasion  to  hear  for  the  first  time  one  of  Ros- 
sini’s operas,  “ Tancredi.”  He  was  so  carried 
away  by  the  bewitching  and  spirited  melodies, 
that  Rossini  became  at  once  his  model  — at  least 
for  a time  — in  the  form  of  opera.  His  sole 
effort  was  now  to  compose  operas  according  to 
the  form  and  taste  of  the  Italians;  and  well 
did  he  succeed  in  these  trials.  This  early  trans- 
formation brought  him  praise  and  plaudits  from 
a grateful  public,  that  appreciated  the  suppleness 
of  such  a fresh  talent.  The  operas  Meyerbeer 
composed  in  Italy  for  different  stages  are  “ Rom- 
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ilda  e Constonzo,”  “ Seniiramide  riconosciuta,” 
‘‘  Emma  di  Resburgo,”  “ Margherita  d’ Anjou,” 
“ L’  Esule  di  Granada,”  “ Almazor,”  and  “ II 
Crociato  in  Eggito.”  Meyerbeer’s  reputation  as 
a successful  composer  of  Italian  operas  soon 
found  a responsive  echo  in . Germany  and 
France.  In  1826  “ II  Crociato  ” was  brought 
out  in  Paris,  under  the  composer’s  own  direc- 
tion. Meyerbeer’s  ambition  was,  however,  not 
satisfied  with  the  suc-cess  he  had  gained  thus 
far.  The  scene  of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  offered 
him  a new  problem,  the  happy  solution  of  which 
meant  nothing  less  than  European  reputation 
in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  word.  Meyer- 
beer’s keen  sensibility  felt  the  great  importance 
and  wide  bearing  of  such  a success ; and  he  at 
once  resolved,  cost  what  it  would,  to  conquer 
the  new  point.  Retiring  from  the  scene  after 
the  production  of  his  “ Crociato,”  he  gave  him- 
self entirely  up  to  meditation  and  study  in  the 
new  direction,  thus  again  submitting,  by  means 
of  unparalleled  perseverance  and  energy,  his 
great  talent  to  a transformation,  — not  like 
Gluck,  in  the  sense  of  an  enthusiastic  reformer, 
striving  at  all  hazards  to  put  in  practice  a high- 
er principle  \vith  regard  to  dramatic  musical 
art,  to  do  away  with  old  prejudices,  or  to  arrest 
abuses,  but  in  order  to  satisfy  a mere  craving 
for  reputation.  Meyerbeer’s  career  has  so  far 
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shown  that  he  had  no  intention  to  become  a 
reckless  martyr  for  the  sake  of  any  art  princi- 
ple, nationality,  or  school,  that  could  not  prom- 
ise sure  and  quick  success.  All  that  he  desired 
was  to  amuse  his  public  : this  point  once  gained, 
remunerative  reputation  was  sure  to  follow. 
He  therefore  composed  Italian  operas  in  Italy, 
and  fared  well  with  them.  Why  not  succeed  , 
in  a similar  way  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  ? His 
uncommon  mastery  over  all  the  resources  ne- 
cessary to  a modern  opera  composer  would 
surely  not  desert  him  in  this  instance.  In  No- 
vember, -1831,  “ Kobert  le  Diable  ” was  per- 
formed on  the  stage  of  the  Grand  Opera.  The 
success  of  the  work  was  immense,  and  was  the 
means  of  placing  Meyerbeer  at  once  at  the  head 
of  French  opera  composers,  a rank  which  “ Les 
Huguenots”  (1836),  “Le  Proph^te”  (1849), 
and  “ L’Africaine  ” (1864)  contributed  to  for- 
tify. After  these  successes  there  was  nothing 
left  to  the  ambitious  composer  to  strive  for,  but 
fui  ther  success  at  the  opera  comique.  For  this 
he  wrote  “ L’Etoile  du  Nord  ” and  “ Le  Pardon 
de  Ploermel,”  giving  proof  again  of  the  great  ver- 
satility of  his  talent,  and  the  facility  with  which 
he  used  his  great  knowledge  and  extensive  ex- 
perience of  the  resources  of  the  modern  stage. 

Seldom  has  an  opera  composer  enjoyed  such 
a wealth  of  hororable  distinction,  coming  from 
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all  parts  of  musical  Europe.  Success  with  its 
golden  harvest  fell  in  every  form  into  Meyer- 
beer’s lap.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  undoubtedly 
great  talent  and  learning  as  a dramatic  com- 
poser, the  portrait  is  also  disfigured  by  unwel- 
come lines : the  appearance  is  not  such  a noble, 
pure  one  ; it  does  not  awaken  in  the  breast  of 
the  honest  observer  such  a sense  of  unabated 
admiration  and  deep  veneration,  as  one  feels  or 
experiences  at  the  mention  of  such  names  as 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber, — musical  heroes, 
struggling  with  hard  fate  until  their  death, 
receiving,  when  compared  to  the  importance  of 
the  works  they  created,  a scant  recompense,  or 
in  many  cases  none  at  all,  for  their  immortal 
productions.  What  a dualism!  Meyerbeer, 
rich,  independent  from  childhood,  never  expe- 
riencing the  cruel  embarrassment  of  “making 
a living,”  throws  away  with  mercantile  delibe- 
ration, and  for  momentary  success’s  sake,  that 
noble  crown,  the  prize  of  a pure,  exalted  artist’s 
career  aiming  at  the  highest  for  art’s  sake. 
The  impression  one  receives  on  an  impartial 
hearing  of  one  of  Meyerbeer’s  best  operas  is  a 
mingling  of  astonishment,  admiration,  and 
downright  disappointment.  In  “ Robert,”  “ Lea 
Huguenots,”  “ Le  Proph^te,”  there  are  beauties 
of  the  first  order,  side  by  side  with  puerile 
subtleties  and  effects,  that  often  touch  the 
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border  of  triviality,  the  whole  woven  together 
with  an  unsurpassed  virtuosity  of  orchestral 
and  scenic  resources  and  illustrations.  The 
composer,  not  having  had  faith  enough  in  hia 
own  originahty,  accumulated  and  made  use  of 
all  that  has  proven  effective  in  the  manner 
of  writing  of  the  most  successful  German, 
French,  and  Italian  opera  composers.  There  is 
not  much  individuality  about  Meyerbeer’s 
works.  Rossini  thought  it  necessary  to  write 
“ Guillaume  Tell  ” for  the  stage  of  the  Paris 
Grand  Opera ; but  every  number  in  the  opera 
betrays  the  composer  of  ‘‘  Tancred,”  “ Semi- 
ramis,”  “Othello,”  “Barbiere  di  Seviglia.” 
Auber  composed  “ La  Muette  de  Portici  ” for 
the  Grand  Opera ; but  “ La  Muette  ” can  never 
deny  that  she  is  the  sister  of  “ Fra  Diavolo,” 
“ La  Neige,”  “ Le  Domino  Noir.”  In  Meyer- 
beer’s operas  one  sees  and  admires  the  in- 
genious and  well-regulated  mechanism  that 
moves  the  whole  complicated  machine ; but  all 
the  individuality  about  it  is  a minute,  careful 
study  of  what  will  prove  effective,  in  securing 
success  at  once,  at  any  price.  There  is  not 
much  spontaneity  in  Meyerbeer’s  operas  : 
freshness  of  invention  has  been  sacrificed  to 
detailed  study  of  that  which  is  most  likely  to 
arome  the  applause  of  an  opera  audience. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  dark  side  of 
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Meyerbeer’s  art  practice,  one  cannot  help  ad- 
miring his  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
manifold  orchestral  means.  The  most  subtle  to 
the  most  overwhelming  effects  are  at  his  ready 
command : in  this  field  he  discovered  many 
new  ones,  which  he  used  with  rare  ingenuity 
and  brilliancy.  He  is  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  ease  and  skill  with  which  he  handles  and 
moves  all  the  vocal  and  orchestral  masses,  to  be 
found  in  some  elaborate  scenes,  or  in  the  most 
complicated  ensemble  pieces  and  finales  of  his 
operas.  He  then  reaches  moments  of  dramatic 
life  and  motion  unsurpassed  by  any  opera  com- 
poser. Great  are  Meyerbeer’s  faults ; but  great 
are  his  merits  also.  He  died  in  1864. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to 
give  a detailed  narrative  of  the  lives  and  pecu- 
liar artistic  powers  and  achievements  of  those 
great  singers  who  have  adorned  the  lyrical  stage 
since  the  opera  has  become  such  a universally 
popular  entertainment.  I shall  limit  myself 
to  a mere  mention  of  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  singers  who  have  en- 
chanted connoisseurs  since  Mozart’s  time,  and 
who,  by  means  of  exceptionally  beautiful  voices 
and  wonderful  artistic  method,  often  united  to 
rare  dramatic  powers,  have  very  often  become 
the  real  creators  of  certain  characters  merely 
sketched  in  the  scores  of  our  most  popular 
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opera  composers.  The  singers  thus  became  the 
truest  and  surest  allies  of  those  composers  who 
understood  how  to  please  them  by  writing  such 
parts  as  Avould  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
show,  their  vocal  powers  in  the  best  light. 
These  “ spoiled  children  ” of  the  operatic  stage 
thus  gained  an  importance  which  few  com- 
posers dared  to  deny,  — an  importance  and  influ- 
ence which  they  very  often  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  the  noble  purpose  of  true  lyrico- 
dramatic  art. 

The  art  of  singing,  that  is,  the  artificial  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  human 
organ  to  their  greatest  efficiency  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beautiful  tones  with  ease,  flexibility, 
and  smoothness,  is,  like  so  many  fundamental 
parts  of  modern  musical  art,  the  result  of  tlie 
artistic  labors  and  ingenuity  of  the  Italians. 
Singing-schools,  aiming  at  the  highest  degree 
of  musical  culture,  were  early  established  in 
Naples,  Rome,  Bologna,  Milan,  Florence, 
Modena,  &c.  These  schools  — placed  under  the 
immediate  direction  and  instruction  of  masters 
like  A.  Scarlatti,  Porpora,  Pistocchi,  Bernacchi, 
Mancini,  &c.  — and  their  pupils  gave  to  the  art- 
world  great  singers,  the  enthusiastic  praises  of 
whose  phenomenal  vocal  performances  fill  the 
pages  of  contemporary  musical  reports.  The 
principal  among  these  virtuosi  were  Senesino, 
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Carestoni,  Farinelli,  Cafarelli,  Grassi,  Raaff, 
Francesca  Cnzzoni,  Faustina  Hasse,  Caterina 
Gabrielli,  Regina  Mingotti.  The  more  recent 
of  these  artists  have  been,  among  the  Italians 
and  French,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  Mario,  La- 
blache,  Ronconi,  Tamberlik,  Donzelli,  Roger, 
Duprez,  Nourrit,  Faure,  Campanini ; the  Ger- 
mans, Staudigl,  Carl  Formes,  Tischatcheck, 
Niemann,  Wachtel,  Schnorrvon  Carolsfeld;  the 
English,  Braham,  Kelly,  Sims  Reeves,  Santley. 
Among  female  singers,  Catalani,  Malibran, 
Grisi,  Pasta,  Mrs.  Wood,  Fodor,  Billington, 
Paulina  Garcia,  Jenny  Lind,  Sonntag,  La- 
grange, Schroder-Devrient,  Tietjens,  Trebelli, 
Artot,  Patti,  Nilsson,  Lucca,  &c. 

I deem  it  superfluous  to  speak  at  any  length 
of  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  late  modern 
opera  buffa,  as  cultivated  by  the.  German  Is- 
raelite, Offenbach,  and  his  French  imitators. 
These  men  and  their  worthy  collaborators  the 
librettists,  having  based  their  principal  success 
on  the  exhibition  of  broad  and  vulgar  jests,  and 
immoral  and  foolish  caricatures  of  human  life, 
have  no  just  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  ex- 
ponents of  a branch  of  real  lyrico-dramatic  art. 
They  can  merely  be  regarded,  in  a measure,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  degraded  taste  that 
reigned  supreme  in  Paris,  during  a recent 
period,  when  an  artiflcial  glow  of  fancied  pros- 
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perity  covered  an  abyss  of  corrupt  social  and 
political  immorality ; though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that,  in  their  peculiar  sphere,  these  men 
have  evinced  a great  deal  of  cleverness,  and  a 
keen  knowledge  of  that  which  will  prove  efPec- 
tive  on  the  stage.  The  success  of  their  operas 
bouffes  is  in  a certain  measure,  also,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  superficially  pleasing,  light  melo- 
dies, and  striking  rhythms,  to  be  found  in  them. 

The  opera,  which  since  its  first  commence- 
ment, as  constructed  by  Peri  and  Caccini, 
has  experienced  so  many  different  changes  and 
transformations,  with  regard  to  formal  musical 
construction,  sesthetical  nature,  and  dramatic 
meaning,  is  again  the  subject  of  manifold  theo  • 
retical  and  sesthetical  researches  and  experi 
ments,  caused  by  the  theories  of  R.  Wagner, 
and  his  musico-dramatic  creations  based  upon 
these  theories. 

Richard  Wagner  (born  at  Leipzig  on  the  22d 
of  May,  in  the  year  1813),  after  some  years  of 
extended  practical  experience  in  operatic  mat- 
ters (he  was  conductor  of  different  operatic 
stages),  became  gradually  convinced  that  the 
form  of  the  opera,  as  hitherto  cultivated  by 
musical  composers,  was,  on  their  part,  the  result 
of  a great  misunderstanding  of  its  real  charac- 
ter and  dramatic  meaning  ; and  that  the  root  of 
this  mistaken  treatment  of  the  opera  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  extended  significance  which  is 
given  to  the  musical  part,  at  the  expense  of  the 
poem  (the  libretto),  which  latter,  according  to 
Wagner’s  judgment  and  understanding,  should 
rank  before  the  musical  development  of  the 
drama.  Before  I enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  nature  of  these  reforms  which  Wagner, 
on  the  basis  of  his  investigations,  introduced  into 
the  form  of  the  opera,  let  me  first  show  how 
this  favorite  ^enre  of  musico-dramatic  represen- 
tation was  formerly  understood  by  intelligent 
musical  theorists  and  historians,  as  well  as  by 
composers.  I shall  therefore  cite  from  writers 
of  each  of  the  representative  nations  distin- 
guished in  this  form,  — namely,  the  Italians, 
French,  and  Germans.  In  this  way  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  what  is  new  and 
logically  true  in  Wagner’s  theory  and  practice. 

Arteaga^  in  his  work  “ Le  Rivoluzioni  del 
Teatro  musicale  Italiano,”  says,  “ The  word 
‘ opera  ’ does  not  mean  one  thing  alone,  but  many 
things  collectively ; that  is,  the  closest  union  of 
poetry,  music,  decoration,  and  pantomime.  Of 
these,  the  first  ones  are  so  intimately  connected, 
that  we  cannot  well  examine  one  without  the 
other;  neither  c^  we  fully  understand  the 
nature  of  the  melodrama,  without  the  union  of 
all.  I shall  now  treat  of  each  one  separately, 
and  pass  over  the  dance,  for  the  present,  as  it 
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does  not  seem  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  Italian  opera,  since  it  is  used  only  as  an 
intermezzo,  and  very  seldom  connected  with 
the  action.  In  every  other  poetical  work, 
poetry  is  the  unlimited  power  on  which  every 
thing  else  is  dependent.  This  is,  however,  not 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  opera : in  this,  poe- 
try is  not  the  sovereign,  but  the  companion  only, 
of  the  other  arts ; and  then  of  more  or  less  sig- 
nificance, according  to  its  being  more  or  less 
accommodating  in  regard  to  the  general  decora- 
tion. Hence  those  poetical  subjects  which  are 
not  capable  of  flattering  the  ear  by  means  of 
sweet  sounds,  or  the  eye  by  means  of  the 
agreeability  of  the  spectacle,  are  to  be  banished 
from  the  drama ; while,  on  the  contrary,  those 
which  possess  the  above-mentioned  qualities 
are  also  best  fitted  to  it.  But  as  music  is  gener- 
ally considered  as  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  drama,  and  as  poetry  receives  its  greatest 
power  and  agreeability  from  music,  the  char- 
acter of  the  opera  is  thus  mostly  determined  by 
the  changes  introduced  in  the  interest  of 
music.” 

J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  “ Dictionnaire  de  Mu- 
sique,  ” says,  “ Opera : a dramatic  and  lyrical 
spectacle,  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  unite  aU 
the  charms  of  the  fine  arts  by  means  of  repre- 
sentations of  a passionate  action,  and  to  excite 
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interest  and  illusion  by  means  of  agreeable 
sensations.  The  different  parts  that  constitute 
an  opera  are  the  poem,  the  music,  and  the  pan- 
tomime. Poetry  appeals  to  the  intelligenoe, 
music  to  the  ear,  painting  to  the  eye : all  these 
should  concur  to  touch  the  heart,  and  impart  to 
it  some  impression  through  different  organs.  . . . 
Music,  the  essential  part  of  the  lyrical  stage,  — 
imitation  being  its  object, — becomes  as  such 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  capable  of  illustrating  all 
the  different  scenes,  of  exciting  all  kinds  of 
sentiments ; rivalling  in  this  with  poetry,  which 
it  embellishes  with  new  charms,  and  even  tri- 
umphs over  while  crowning  it.” 

H.  C.  Koch,  in  his  “ Musikalisches  Lexikon,” 
writes,  “ Opera,  or  drama  per  musica.,  is  a spec- 
tacle set  to  music  throughout,  or  a dramatic 
representation  of  a serious  or  tragical  event, 
which  is  acted  while  sung,  and  accompanied  by 
instruments  throughout.  The  union  of  several 
arts,  as  is  done  in  opera,  renders  this  form  a 
most  important  one  among  art-works,  although 
confiicting  opinions  exist  with  regard  to  its 
merit.  This  difference  of  opinion  is,  of  course, 
the  result  of  the  different  points  of  view  from 
which  this  art-form  is  considered ; though,  on 
the  one  side,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some 
of  its  scenes  the  opera  affords  fine  enjoyment 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and,  on  the  other. 
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that  much  in  it  appears  senseless  to  the  intelli- 
gent mind.”  (See  also  vol.  i.  p.  170,  of  these 
Lectures.)  These  theoretical  definitions  of  the 
opera,  taken  from  the  works  of  some  of  the  best 
writers  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  are  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  art-practice  of  the  opera  composers  of  this 
epoch.  Music  was  invariably  considered  as  the 
essential  part  of  the  opera.  The  task  of  the  poet 
(librettist)  was  to  arrange  the  libretto  accord- 
ing to  dramatic  laws,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
modify  its  economy  according  to  the  laws  of 
musical  development.  Those  musical  forms,  the 
recitatives,  arias,  duets,  choruses,  marches, 
&c.,  which  gave  the  opera  its  artistic  meaning 
and  sesthetical  variety,  were  considered  of  the 
first  importance.  The  poet,  in  his  planning  of 
the  action,  had  to  keep  these  requirements  in 
view,  above  all;  preserving  at  the  same  time 
as  much  dramatic  truth  and  action,  as,  under 
such  fettered  circumstances,  it  was  possible  to 
do.  The  poem  was  thus  merely  a sketch  of  the 
outlines  of  the  dramatic  situations,  loosely  sus- 
tained by  decorations,  music  claiming  its  incon- 
testable right  to  predominate  everywhere,  and 
to  occupy  the  space  necessary  to  display  all  the 
richness  and  brilliancy  of  its  inexhaustible  re- 
sources. Thoughtful,  intelligent  artists  were 
of  course  “of  conflicting  opinions  with  regard 
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to  the  merit  of  the  opera.”  Although  the 
dance  (ballet)  and  painting  (decoration)  also 
entered  into  the  representation  of  an  opera,  the 
contest,  called  forth  in  the  course  of  time  by 
i3esthetical  and  theoretical  investigations  with 
regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  musico-dramatic 
action,  has  been,  and  still  is,  between  the  two 
principal  factors  of  the  opera,  namely,  music 
and  poetry  (libretto).  I have  had  occasion  to 
show  (in  the  first  volume  of  these  Lectures) 
how  Italian  composers,  in  union  with  great 
singers,  had  banished  all  dramatic  life  from  the 
opera ; how  Gluck,  on  the  basis  of  the  French 
opera  of  Lully  and  Rameau,  strove  to  give  to 
the  scene  more  logical  dramatic  meaning,  un- 
mercifully cutting  off  the  luxuriant  overgrowth 
of  the  aria,  in  which  the  music,  in  most  cases, 
had  nothing  to  express,  but  simply  was  to  dis- 
play itself.  Though  Gluck  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing more  harmony  between  the  functions  of 
music  and  the  poem  in  his  operas,  he  invariably 
gave  the  first  of  these  two  factors,  in  a great 
measure,  the  supremacy ; and  this  in  intelli- 
gent accordance  with  the  fundamental  theory 
of  the  form  of  the  opera.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  not  forget  that  to  Gluck’s  efforts  and 
sesthetical  insight  into  the  true  meaning  of  the  ’ 
musical  drama,  Wagner  is  greatly  indebted. 
Gluck,  in  the  introduction  to  his  “Alceste,” 
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already  said,  “ I wished  to  confine  music  to 
its  true  province,  — that  of  seconding  poetry,  by 
strengthening  the  expression  of  the  sentiments, 
and  the  interest  of  the  situation,  without  inter- 
rupting the  action,  and  weakening  it  with 
superfluous  ornaments.”  Though,  according  to 
Wagner’s  judgment,  Gluck  in  his  operas  failed 
to  act  wholly  up  to  his  principles,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  recognized  that  the  means  the 
first  reformer  took,  in  attempting  the  realization 
of  these  principles  with  regard  to  musico-dra- 
matic  action,  were  as  bold  and  effective  as  those 
Wagner  now  tries  to  make  use  of.  Gluck  en- 
countered a^  much  opposition,  was  judged  with 
the  same  fierce  and  passionate  prejudice,  as 
W agner  experiences.  And  the  former  had  to  in- 
vent a great  deal  more  than  W agner : he  had 
no  Mozart,  Weber,  Spontini,  and  Beethoven  to 
draw  from.  This  is  greatly  overlooked  by  the 
Wagnerites,  who  try  to  make  us  believe  that 
what  their  prophet  has  accomplished  is  some- 
thing entirely  new  and  isolated.  Much  of  it 
is,  but  not  all.  The  successors  of  Gluck,  such 
as  Mozart,  Mehul,  Cherubini;  Spontini,  Beetho- 
ven, Spohr,  Weber,  Marschner,  Meyerbeer,  all 
more  or  less  influenced  by  his  efforts,  have  all 
considered  the  opera  as  a lyrico-dramatic  art- 
work, in  which  music  is  the  principal  factor, 
and  have  never  neglected  to  give  it  all  the 
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cliarm  and  effectiveness  their  talent  enabled 
them  to  do.  Under  their  hands  the  form  of 
the  opera,  as  received  by  them  in  its  outlines, 
reached  its  highest  perfection.  They  selected 
the  librettos  not  merely  from  a dramatic  point 
of  view,  but  also  from  a musical  one.  If  they 
interfered  with  the  poet’s  plan,  with  regard  to 
the  dramatic  construction  of  the  poem,  it  was 
to  establish  the  right  contrasts  between  the 
musical  forms,  — recitatives,  arias,  choruses, 
&c., — based,  however,  upon  dramatic  action. 
The  opera,  in  their  judgment,  was  pre-eminently 
a musical  art-work.  It  would,  however,  be 
unjust  to  think  that  they  had  little  regard  for 
dramatic  meaning  and  progression.  Gluck  had 
not  worked  in  vain  ; and  these  men  were  not 
merely  instinctive  musicians : they  were  artists 
of  cultivation  and  fine  intelligence,  and  did  not 
slavishly  follow  a mere  accepted  routine.  It 
was  then  considered  a matter  of  course,  that 
the  poem  should  be  constructed  with  a view  to 
fine  dramatic  action.  Although  wanting  in  some 
points,  many  scenes  in  the  operas  of  the  above- 
mentioned  composers  reached  a dramatic  power 
and  characterization  not  yet  surpassed  by  Wag- 
ner’s efforts.  Speaking  of  the  requisite  qualities 
of  the  opera  libretto,  Halevy  says  (to  cite  the 
opinion  of  one  of  our  best  modern  opera  com- 
posers), “ The  actionyin  a drama  destined  to  be 
10 
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set  to  music,  must  not  be  too  complicated.  The 
subject  must  be  simple  and  passionate,  rather 
than  various.  If  there  is  much  action  in  an 
opera,  if  it  is  overladen  with  events,  if  the  situ- 
ations follow  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
thus  affording  the  spectator  no  time  to  take 
breath,  there  is  no  longer  place  for  music : it 
runs  the  risk  of  being  crushed  by  the  incidents ; 
and,  however  lively  and  concise  the  musical 
numbers  may  be,  they  will  slacken  the  action, 
or  at  least  will  seem  to  slacken  it.  The  music 
is  the  development  of  a given  situation,  and  a 
repose  in  the  action.  The  listener  must  there- 
fore not  be  hurried  to  succeeding  scenes  by 
means  of  the  action  itself : it  is  necessary  that 
the  interest  of  the  situation  should  permit  him 
to  listen,  without  impatience,  to  this  musical 
development.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
composer’s  duty  to  appreciate  the  situation,  and 
not  to  clothe  it  with  more  music  than  it  can 
conveniently  bear.”  “ The  music  of  the  opera 
[says  Dommer  in  his  “ Elemente  der  Musik”] 
wiU  only  tolerate  such  a text  (libretto)  as  will 
merely  serve  as  a foundation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  emotions,  and  not  such  a one  as 
claims  the  independence  of  a completely  formed 
drama.  By  this,  however,  we  do  not  mean  to 
excuse  the  platitudes  of  most  librettos ; for  an 
opera  libretto,  as  well  as  any  other  dj-amatic 
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poem,  must  be  arranged  according  to  certain 
dramatic  laws.  Dramatic  outlines  and  a perfect 
drama  are,  however,  two  different  things.  The 
opera  will  always  remain  an  opera,  that  is,  a mu- 
sical art-work,  but  never  an  entire  drama.  . . . 
Music,  in  its  delineation  of  a character  based 
upon  real  psychological  truth,  with  regard  to 
reasoning,  acting,  and  suffering,  should  always 
make  use  of  the  exclusively  predominant  lyrical 
moments.” 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  opera,  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  ideal  art-forms 
that  modern  civilization  has  created, — and  this 
principally  by  the  help  of  the  most  modern  of 
all  arts,  music,  — a form  of  art  that  has  given 
enjoyment  to  many  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
is  at  once  set  down  as  something  that  has  no 
raison  d’etre : for,  says  that  bold  reformer,  R. 
Wagner,  “ The  error  of  the  art-form  of  the 
opera  consists  in  the  fact  that  music,  which  is 
really  only  a means  of  expression,  is  turned 
into  an  aim ; while  the  real  aim  of  expression, 
namely,  the  drama,  is  made  a mere  means.” 
Wagner,  after  having  arrived,  in  the  course  of 
his  career  as  an  opera  composer,  at  the  root  of 
this  fundamental  theoretical  principle  with 
regard  to  the  form  of  the  opera,  attacked  that 
which  seemed  to  him  the  principal  impediment 
to  a logical  di’amatic  action,  namely,  the  opera 
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aria,  dropped  it  altogether,  and  with  it  the 
nama  of  the  opera  also,  and  afterwards  called 
his  muslco-dramatic  works  dramas.  Though 
Wagner  exposes,  and  rightfully,  by  means  of 
his  most  forcible  criticism  and  bitter  sarcasm, 
the  shallowness  and  unnaturalness  that  in  a 
great  measure  reign  in  the  present  form  of  the 
grand  opera,  of  which  Meyerbeer  may  be  con- 
sidered the  last  principal  representative,  Wag- 
ner’s dramas,  nevertheless,  are  deeply  rooted  in 
the  style  of  the  grand  opera.  In  these  we  find 
the  same  brilliancy,  richness,  and  variety  of 
scenic  decorations  and  effects.  Wagner,  how- 
ever, uniting  poet  and  musician  to  a rare 
degree  in  himself,  has  had  the  fine  artistic 
understanding,  ingenuity,  and  tact  of  knowing 
how  to  make  use  of  these  partly  external 
means,  and  of  bringing  them  into  more  logical 
sesthetical  connection  with  the  dramatic  action 
and  situations,  decorations,  and  scenic  changes. 
These  seem  to  proceed,  as  by  necessity,  from 
the  very  nature  of  his  dramatic  subjects.  The 
reforms,  which,  according  to  his  judgment,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  introduce,  in  order  to  make 
the  opera  that  which  it  falsely  claimed  to  be  — 
a musical  drama  — revealed  themselves,  how- 
ever, only  gradually  to  his  poetico-artistic  intel- 
ligence. But,  once  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
his  principles,  he  boldly  exposed  the  efforts  of 
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his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  as  the 
resiit  of  a one-sided  art-practice,  based  upon 
an  incorrect  critical  understanding  of  the  func- 
tions of  those  elements  that  enter  into  the 
construction  of  an  opera,  — an  art-form  in 
which  one  factor  — music  — has  gained,  against 
all  healthy  reasoning,  an  egotistical  supremacy. 
In  his  attacks  upon  the  prevalent  method  of 
composing  an  opera,  he  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  urgency  of  constructing  the  dramatic  poem 
(the  libretto)  with  regard  to  its  own  proper 
laws  of  logical  dramatic  development,  creating 
the  different  characters  out  of,  and  in  harmony 
with,  the  main  idea.  Music,  ‘‘  the  means  for  ex- 
pression,” must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  follow 
its  own  independent  flight : it  must  be  satisfled 
with  the  rank  that  is  assigned  to  it  in  the  new 
drama,  namely,  the  office  of  deepening  the 
emotional  expression,  but  not  that  of  inter- 
fering with  the  dramatic  progression  and  action, 
to  satisfy  its  own  selflsh  ends.  Furthermore, 
he  protests  against  that  unnatural  relation  by 
means  of  which  the  poet  is  merely  made  the 
complying  servant  of  the  musician,  — a relation 
to  which  we  may  trace  so  many  incongruities 
in  former  operas.  The  opera  aiia,  resting 
entirely  upon  laws  of  merely  musical  construc- 
tion, and  needing  time  for  its  necessarily  speciflc 
musical  development  within  the  action,  he 
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banishes  as  a mere  luxuriant  hinderance  to  the 
logical  progress  of  the  dramati3  situation.  He 
substitutes  in  the  place  of  the  aria  — “ opera 
melody,”  as  he  calls  it  — a melodious  recitation, 
that  forms  a medium  between  recitative  and 
song:  this  recitation,  in  strictest  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  dramatic  declamation,  is,  so 
to  say,  born  of  the  verse,  to  intensify  the 
emotional  expression  of  the  poem.  To  impart 
to  this  new  form  of  melodic  recitation  all 
rhythmical  variety,  animation,  and  precision, 
Wagner  has  thought  it  necessary  to  drop  the 
modern  manner  of  versifying,  and  to  adopt 
alliteration.,  a form  of  verse  which  was  used  in 
the  early  periods  of  poetic  art.  This  melody 
(melos.,  as  Wagner  terms  it)  rests  throughout 
upon  a rich  harmonization,  which,  in  order  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  meZos,  and  to  give  it 
the  necessary  characterization,  is  used  in  a 
manner  totally  unrestricted  by  any  conventional 
laws  of  modulation  or  counterpoint. 

Wagner  draws  largely  upon  the  resources  of 
the  orchestra,  which  he  treats  with  rare  skill, 
ingenuity,  and  mastery.  The  orchestra  in  the 
new  drama  is  made  a powerful  agency  to  en- 
rich, heighten,  intensify,  the  dramatic  expres- 
sion of  every  character.  It  is  no  longer  used 
merely  to  fill  awkward  pauses,  caused  by  the 
lagging  of  the  dramatic  progression,  to  intro- 
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duce  tlie  respective  arias,  to  give  the  singers  the 
cue,  to  play  a mere  harmonic  accompaniment, 
sustaining  the  vocal  virtuoso  in  those  musical 
effusions  provided  for  him  by  the  opera  aria, 
often  out  of  all  logical  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  dramatic  situation.  Wagner’s  aim  is  to 
treat  the  modern  dramatic  orchestra  in  the 
ideal  sense  to  which  Beethoven  raised  it  in  his 
great  symphonies.  Wagner,  excluding  nearly 
all  organic  musical  forms  from  the  vocal  por- 
tions of  his  dramas,  such  as  the  aria  and  its 
derivations,  — and  in  order  to  give  the  specific 
musical  agency,  the  orchestra,  the  necessary 
specific  musical  form,  accepts  the  thematic 
development,  as  much  as  the  respective  action 
of  the  dramatic  situation  admits.  We  must 
consider  the  orchestral  body  not  alone  as  the 
ideal  representative  of  the  emotional  contents 
of  the  respective  dramatic  situations,  but  also 
in  some  degree  as  the  immediate  ideal  inter- 
preter of  the  dramatic  characters  themselves. 
Thus  certain  motives,  having  an  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  psychological  meaning  of  a scene 
or  action,  appear  in  the  course  of  the  orchestral 
progression,  whenever  the  poet-musician  has 
occasion  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  spectator  to 
a sympathetic  understanding  with  the  scene  or 
action,  and  to  enable  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
establish  the  harmonious  relation  which  exists 
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between  the  different  dramatic  events.  That 
characterization  which  opera  composers  former- 
ly found  the  means  of  developing  from  the 
organism  of  vocal  means,  called  forth  by  the 
meaning  of  the  poem,  Wagner  constructs  from 
the  orchestral  means,  — peculiar  combinations, 
based  upon  this  or  that  group  of  orchestral 
instruments,  considered  with  regard  to  their 
peculiar  tonal  coloring.  Every  timbre  thus 
produced,  being  made  the  vehicle  of  a corre- 
sponding shade  of  emotion,  forms  an  explicit 
emotional  background  to  the  different  actors 
and  dramatic  situations.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that,  on  the  whole,  Wagner  has  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  his  operas  more  harmonic 
unity,  logical  dramatic  progression,  and  mean- 
ing. He  carefully  considers  every  detail,  and 
brings  it  in  logical  relation  with  the  main  idea. 
Whatever  his  shortcomings  may  be,  all  frivolity 
and  superficiality  are  banished  from  his  efforts : 
his  aim  is  a high  and  serious  one.  To  appre- 
ciate a Wagner  drama  in  its  full  extent  and 
meaning,  the  auditor  must  exercise  his  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  his  eyes  and  ears.  There  is  no 
space  and  time  given  for  indulging  in  a lively 
gossip  to 'escape  a tedious  recitative,  and  to  ad- 
mire the  eccentricities  of  the  Italian  aria,  written 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  whistling  amateurs. 
The  attempt  of  some  of  the  disciples  of 
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Wagner’s  theory,  to  make  the  Greek  drama  the 
sesthetical  starting-point  necessary  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  Wagner’s  operas,  seems  to  me 
very  affected  and  far-fetched.  In  my  opinion,  aU 
that  is  finest  in  “ Tannhauser,”  “ Lohengrin,*’ 
“ Die  Meistersinger,”  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
high  development  of  modern  musical  art. 
W ith  all  due  admiration  for  the  immortal  deeds 
of  that  great  artistic  nation  (Greece),  modern 
civilization,  which  has  produced  Shakspeare, 
Byron,  Rafael,  Michel  Angelo,  Racine,  Moli^re, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  &c.,  is 
very  well  qualified  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
Wagner’s  theory,  according  to  which  the 
mythos  is  the  only  true  source  from  which  the 
poetical  subject  matter  for  the  hona  fide  musical 
drama  must  be  chosen,  cannot  be  wholly  ac- 
cepted. In  selecting  the  poetical  material  to 
his  “Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg,”  Wagner 
himself  thought  differently.  Although  the 
Greek  dramatic  poets,  whose  practice  it  was  to 
select  from  the  rich  store  of  their  mythology 
the  subject  matter  for  their  great  dramas,  were 
thus  placed  in  immediate  relation  with  their 
own  countrymen,  who  vividly  recollected  the 
myths  that  formed  the  basis  of  their  religion 
and  national  existence,  — the  idea  of  raising 
this  practise  to  a system,  in  our  days,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  only  be  justified  by  a close  regard 
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to  the  spirit  of  each  respective  nation.  The 
Teutonic  myths,  and  the  peculiar  symbolical 
meaning  which  Wagner  from  his  specific 
German  standpoint  imparts  to  them,  are  not 
understood  by  Frenchmen  Italians,  and  not 
even  by  Englishmen  and  Americans ; at  any  rate, 
not  to  an  extent  that  will  enable  these  people 
to  appreciate  Wagner’s  merits  as  a musico- 
dramatist.  According  to  this  system,  the 
Americans  will  never  be  able  to  entertain  the 
least  hope  of  ever  possessing  a national  drama 
in  the  W agiier  sense,  unless  they  recognize  the 
Indian  as  their  ancestor,  and  accept  his  mythos 
as  their  national  property.  They  may  do  this 
with  just- as  much  justice  as  Wagner  himself 
has  displayed  in  adopting,  for  two  of  his  finest 
subjects,  the  Irish  legend  “ Tristan  and  Isolde,” 
and  the  old  Celtic  tradition  of  “ Lohengrin  ” 
(or  Garin  de  Lorraine)  the  guardian  of  the 
Holy  Grail. 

Wagner’s  dramas  are  at  present  judged  by 
the  mass  of  opera-goers,  and  musical  critics 
included,  merely  with  regard  to  their  musical 
portions,  and  the  scenic  decorations  that  enter 
into  their  construction.  Much  of  this  existing 
one-sided  appreciation  of  Wagner’s  works 
must  also  be  attiibuted  to  those  adherents  of 
the  poet-musician  who  have  introduced  in  their 
concert  programmes  some  specific  musical  por- 
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tions,  detached  or  arranged  from  some  of  his 
operas,  in  the  same  way  as  they  arrange  and 
play  selections  from  “ William  Tell,”  “ La 
Muette  de  Portici,”  or  “Les  Huguenots,”  — a 
proceeding  which  once  scandalized  Wagner  to 
so  high  a degree,  when  one  day  he  was  advised 
by  a Prussian  ambassador  to  arrange  his 
“ Tannhauser  ” for  the  Prussian  king’s  favorite 
military  band,  in  order  to  interest  the  king  in 
'Wagner’s  works.  Things,  however,  have  since 
changed.  It  is  not  in  harmony  with  Wagner’s 
theory  and  practice,  with  regard  to  the  musical 
drama,  to  judge  him  from  a merely  musica: 
standpoint.  He  claims,  and  with  emphatic 
right,  that  his  work  should  be  judged  in  its 
entire  plan  and  unity,  in  which  one  thing 
always  explains  the  meaning  of  the  other.  As 
a special  musical  composer,  many  of  his  pred- 
ecessors mentioned  above  are,  with  regard  to 
original  melodic  inventiveness,  and  continuity 
of  organic  thematic  and  contrapuntal  develop- 
ment, — the  very  foundations  of  musical  art,  — * 
far  superior  to  him.  But  in  the  double  capacity 
of  poet  and  musician,  as  evinced  by  the  creation 
of  hi^  great  dramas,  he  stands  unsurpassed ; and 
the  art  world  must  wait  long  for  his  equal  in 
this  sense.  He  thus  marks  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  art ; and  the  influence  of  his 
works,  considered  in  their  whole  ensemble.,  can* 
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not  fail  to  be  of  far-reaching  importance ; and, 
whatever  changes  may  eventually  be  intro- 
duced in  place  of  Wagner’s  efforts,  these  latter 
will  undoubtedly  form  the  basis  of  a new  art 
development. 

In  “Rienzi”  Wagner  is  still  the  disciple  of 
the  grand  opera  of  Auber  and  Meyerbeer;  in 
the  “ Fliegende  Hollander  ” he  already  has  par- 
tially found  the  path  towards  his  dramatic 
goal ; “ Tannhauser  ” and  “ Lohengrin  ” are,  in 
their  greater  portions,  the  realization  of  his 
ideal  aim,  which  he  thinks  he  has  so  far  tri- 
umphantly reached  in  “ Tristan  and  Isolde,” 
“ Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg,”  and  “ Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen.”  This  latter  colossal 
work  consists  of  “ Das  Rheingold,”  “ Die 
Walkiire,”  “ Siegfried,”  “ Gotterdmmerung,” 
the  whole  to  be  performed  in  four  respective 
representations,  every  part  occupying  the  space 
of  a whole  evening’s  performance.  To  give 
the  performance  of  the  “ Ring  des  Nibelungen” 
all  the  eclat  of  an  ideal  representation,  the  only 
performance  Wagner  thinks  fit  to  be  attempted 
at  all,  an  opera-house  according  to  Wagner’s 
plan  will  be  built  at  Bayreuth,  a small  town  in 
Bavaria.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Wagner  will 
succeed  in  the  realization  of  this  plan,  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a store  of  good  results 
will  accrue  from  the  colossal  experiment. 
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That  Wagner  has  formed  his  style~withont 
receiving  any  important  valuable  suggestions 
from  the  musico-dramatic  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors, is  not  the  case.  Gluck,  Mozart,  Spon- 
tini,  Weber,  Marschner,  Meyerbeer,  and 
Beethoven  have  partially  inspired  him,  and 
served  as  a starting-point  to  his  efforts. 
Whether  the  form  of  the  drama,  as  created  by 
him,  will  eventually  supplant  the  opera  form, 
as  cultivated  by  Mozart,  Weber,  &c.,  must  be 
left  to  be  settled  by  future  times.  Much  in 
Wagner’s  dramas,  in  spite  of  all  unprejudiced 
admiration  for  those  works,  must  be  pro- 
nounced monotonous  and  rather  tedious:  the 
“ endless  melody,”  in  its  stern  progression,  in 
spite  of  all  rational  truth,  often  raises  in  the 
mind  of  the  auditor-spectator  a timid  desire, 
here  and  there,  for  the  refreshing  impression  of 
a “little  music.”  Mozart,  accepting,  on  the 
one  hand,  much  of  Gluck’s  rigid  manner,  on 
the  other,  gave  the  whole  style,  by  means  of 
his  great  musical  genius,  a new  charm  and  an 
exquisite  ideal  expression,  without  neglecting 
truthful  dramatic  characterization.  Another 
Mozart,  without  coming  in  great  conflict  with 
Wagner’s  theory,  might  possibly  lend  some 
portions  of  Wagner’s  works  more  ideal  life 
and  a sweeter  charm.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
theatrical  problems  and  experiments  that 
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agitate  the  art  horizon  in  seeking  the  right 
path  that  leads  to  truth,  the  supreme  idea  of 
all  art-works  must  he  the  beautiful  in  its 
truest  and  most  ideal  expression.  The  domain 
of  the  beautiful,  not  being  limited  in  its  formal 
development,  is  not  narrowed  down  to  the 
egotistical  system  of  one  school,  of  one  man, 
however  great  he  may  be  in  his  special  sphere. 
The  domain  of  the  art-spirit  is  as  boundless  as 
the  idea  of  the  universe. 

My  self-limited  space  will  not  allow  me  to 
give  due  consideration  to  Wagner’s  entire  labors 
as  an  art-philosopher,  poet,  politician,  culture- 
historian,  critic  (he  has  even  broached  a theory 
of  fashion;  but  this,  however,  only  especially 
concerns  German  ladies).  Wagner  asserts  that 
the  human  spirit  finds  its  highest  ideal  expres- 
sion in  the  drama.  In  this,  he  says,  all  arts, 
poetry,  music,  sculpture,  painting,  architecture, 
and  the  terpsichorean  arts  of  dancing,  panto- 
mime, &c.,  will  at  some  future  time  be  united 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  each  of  these  arts 
contributing  to  the  general  art-work,  to  the 
highest  of  their  power.  Whether  this  grand 
idea,  which  he  has  apparently  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  who  already,  though  on  a rather 
small  scale,  approached  it  in  their  dramas, 
ever  will  or  can  be  carried  out  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  Wagner’s  dream,  seems  as  yet  difhcult 
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to  believe.  As  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the 
historical  development  of  each  special  art 
branch,  every  one  of  them  became  great  by 
means  of  its  unfettered  individual  progressive 
development.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the 
“ art- work  of  the  future  ” every  one  of  the 
great  family  of  arts  must  sacrifice  some  of  its 
essential  qualities,  if  they  are  not  to  crush  each 
other  through  an  embarras  de  richesses,  Wag- 
ner, to  give  some  of  his  ideas  of  the  drama 
practicability,  has  already  been  forced  to  cut 
down  that  which  we  have  so  far  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  beautiful  of 
musical  art-forms,  — the  aria,  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  Mozart’s  operas,  and  as 
such,  in  spite  of  all  theories,  highly  artistic  in 
its  ideal  development.  Following  this  theory 
up  to  its  last  consequence,  Wagner,  of  course, 
has  discovered  that  every  art-form  in  its  indi- 
^^.dual  existence  has  no  reason  for  existing,  and 
that,  in  future,  they  must  give  up  their  egotis- 
tical position,  to  fulfil  their  real  duties  as  a part 
of  the  ideal  “ art-work  of  the  future.”  Music, 
especially,  must  descend  a few  steps  from  the 
exalted  position  it  has  so  far  held,  thanks  to 
the  genius  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
and  Beethoven.  To  accept  all  Wagner’s 
theories,  in  consideration  of  the  really  great, 
unique,  and  im]  erishable  me4t  he  has  displayed 
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in  his  fine  creations,  — merit  which  every  intelli- 
gent, unprejudiced,  earnest  art-lover  will  gladly 
recognize,  — is  only  possible  to  the  blindfolded 
partisan.  An  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of 
“ Tannhauser  ” and  “ Lohengrin  ” does  not  ex- 
actly necessitate  the  peremptory  condemnation 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art,  though  this 
may  not  always  be  in  accordance  with  Wag- 
ner’s theory.  The  fanaticism,  the  egotistical 
pursuit  of  aim,  which  marks  Wagner’s  career, 
under  the  influence  of  which  his  literary  works 
have  been  written,  and  which  created  him  so 
many  opponents  among  the  most  intelligent 
artists,  may  be  easily*  excused.  The  evils  with 
which  he  thought  he  had  to  deal  were  deeply 
rooted.  The  remedies  which  he,  from  his  point 
of  view,  judged  to  be  the  right  ones,  are  so 
radical,  that  in  his  passionate  ardor  he  often 
cuts  down  the  whole  tree,  to  reach  a few  dried- 
up  branches.  To  one  who  has  to  give  so  much 
as  Wagner,  we  may  easily  sacrifice  some  points. 
This  fanaticism,  this  petroleum-like  inclination, 
as  so  often  exhibited  by  the  Wagnerites  (among 
these  I except  real,  intelligent  artists,  who,  from 
thoughtful  conviction,  are  gladly  willing  and 
able  to  take  sides  with  the  poet-musician,  with- 
out thinking  it  necessary  to  imbibe  his  egotism 
and  fanaticism),  is  very  ridiculous.  It  may  be 
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useful,  for  the  time  being,  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
Wagner’s  partisans,  if  it  be  only  with  “ voting 
cattle  ; ” for  shouting  under  the  banner  of  the 
“music  of  the  future”  is  now  considered  just 
as  much  a certificate  of  high  art  qualifications, 
as  it  was  formerly  that  of  “ visionary  crazi- 
ness.” But,  while  we  are  filled  with  admiration 
for  the  really  beautiful  things  Wagner  has  been 
able  to  create,  let  us  not  forget  the  beautiful 
works  that  other  masters  created  before  him. 

I cannot  better  take  leave  of  this  subject  for 
the  present,  than  with  the  following  beautiful 
and  appropriate  quotation  from  Winterfeld : 
“ Art  only  reveals  her  deepest  secrets  to  those 
who  cling  to  her  with  true  self-denial  and  from 
a pure  love,  but  not  to  those  who  desire  some- 
thing different  from  her,  who  would  make  an 
ostentatious  display  of  her,  and  to  whom  she 
is  nothing  higher  than  a charming  mistress. 
Although  she  may  shed  around  even  these 
artists  some  reflection  of  her  light,  it  resembles 
the  brilliant,  but  swiftly-fading  glow  of  sunset, 
to  which  a deep  obscurity  succeeds.  May  those 
understand  this  metaphor  who  stretch  out  their 
arms  to  her ! for  they  will  merely  receive  from 
her  that  which  they  demand.  Only  her  allur- 
ing earthly  charms  can  fade,  though  even 
these  may  appear  indestructible : but  with  those 
11 
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men  whose  aspirations  rise  beyond  what  is 
merely  transitory,  the  lovely  ideal  forever  re- 
mains, forever  retaining  its  seraphic  bloom  and 
purity.” 


NINTH  LECTURE. 


INSTEUMENTAl.  MUSIC. 

The  Epoch  of  Philip  Emanuel  Bach,  J.  Haydn,  Mczai't,  an^ 
Beethoven. 

The  instrumental  fugue,  the  canon,  and 
the  suite,  each  one  based  upon  the  intricate 
arts  of  counterpoint,  and  as  such  the  repre 
sentative  musical  art-forms  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries 
received  at  the  hands  of  Handel,  and  especially 
of  J.  S.  Bach,  the  highest  degree  of  develop- 
ment and  perfection.  These  forms  may  thua 
be  regarded  as  the  culminating  point  of  a great 
epoch  of  musical  art.  Though  much  cultivated 
by  succeeding  composers,  the  above-mentioned 
masters’  rich  contrapuntal  resources,  and  deep 
spirit,  that  gave  these  art-forms  life  /and  mean 
ing,  have  been  found  almost  entirely  wanting 
in  the  latter.  The  earnestness  and  elevated 
art-practice  of  J.  S.  Bach  and  Handel  did  not 
suit  the  majority  of  composers,  who  were 
rather  anxious  for  success,  and  that  very  often 
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at  the  cost  ( f puie  art  itself,  ipart  from  this, 
the  dawn  of  a new  epoch,  in  a political  and 
social  sense,  was  already  felt ; and  art,  so  closely 
connected  with  man’s  life,  participated  in  the 
great  transformation  that  gradually  prepared 
the  advent  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
radical  and  in  many  instances  sudden  and  ex- 
tremely harsh  and  violent  changes  that  affected 
the  social  order  of  things  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  also  changed  the  taste,  the 
views,  the  intellectual  requirements  and  aspira- 
tions, of  European  nations,  all  more  or  less 
under  the  impetuous  influence  of  the  great 
French  Revolution.  New  and  far-reaching 
events  now  gave  new  food  to  the  mind,  and  at 
the  same  time  pointed  to  a new  direotion  in  the 
realm  of  thought ; and  art-life,  running  side  by 
side  with  intellectual  life,  moulded  new  con- 
tents into  new  and  adequate  forms. 

In  the  history  of  the  early  epochs  of  musical 
art,  we  observed  that  vocal  music  had  already 
reached  a great  point  of  excellence  before  a 
serious  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  purely  instrumental  music.  At  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  instrumental 
music  began  to  dispute  the  field  with  its  older 
sister,  vocal  music,  and  reached,  through  the  - 
wonderful  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Bee- 
thoven, a high  point-  of  beauty  and  poetical 
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meaning,  often  surpassing,  in  ricliness  of  har- 
mony, boldness  of  conception,  brillianc}"  of 
effect,  the  best  efforts  of  vocal  music.  Frcun 
the  subordinate  position  of  a mere  harmonic 
accompaniment  to  vocal  forms,  instrumental 
music  now  built  up  its  own  forms,  independent 
of  vocal  music.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form 
of  the  sonata,  the  string  quartet,  the  symphony, 
superseding  the  old  forms  mentioned  above, 
revealed  such  a wealth  of  exquisite  musical 
ideas,  that  the  works  of  the  old  masters  were 
for  a time  entirely  set  aside  as  antiquated. 

Joseph  Haydn  is  generally  considered  as  the 
father  of  modern  instrumental  music ; and,  in 
their  chief  points,  his  works  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  epoch.  The  artist,  however, 
who  through  his  writings  and  his  style  influ- 
enced Haydn  in  no  small  degree,  and  whose 
instrumental  compositions  served  him  and  even 
young  Mozart  as  models,  and  who  may  be  thus 
regarded  as  the  real  precursor  of  modern  instru-  ‘ 
mental  music,  was  Karl  Philip  Pmanuel  Bach.,. 
son  of  the  celebrated  J.  S.  Bach,  born  at 
Weimar,  in  the  year  1714.  His  father  tavight 
him  music,  not  with  the  intention  of  allowing 
him  to  choose  it  as  a profession,  but  rather  as  a 
fine  accomplishment.  The  artist’s  nature  was, 
however,  too  strong  in  Philip  Emanuel;  and. 
having  finished  his  university  ed  acation,  he  de- 
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voted  himself  entirely  to  the  practice  of  music. 
He  went  afterwards  to  Berlin,  where  he  eventu- 
ally became  pianist  and  accompanist  of  King 
Frederick  the  Great.  In  Berlin  he  remained 
till  the  year  1767,  when,  after  the  death  of 
Telemann,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  musical 
director  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1788.  In  Philip  Emanuel  Bach 
the  instrumental  composer  is  already  predomi- 
nant over  the  vocal  one.  Although  his  vocal 
compositions  are  not  without  merit,  yet  his 
instrumental  ones,  and,  above  all,  his  sonatas  for 
the  piano,  are  of  more  than  merely  historical 
importance,  and  at  this  time  exercised  a great 
influence  on  all  the  principal  musicians  of  Ger- 
many. His  reputation  as  a performer  on  the 
piano  was  great ; and  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg 
he  was  especially  considered  as  an  authority  in 
matters  of  piano-forte  playing.  His  strong 
points  were  great  facility  and  perfection,  un- 
surpassed smoothness  in  the  execution  of  diffi- 
cult passages  and  ornaments,  refined  taste,  and 
elegance  in  phrasing : in  short,  his  technique., 
based  on  that  of  his  great  father,  enabled  him 
to  give  to  the  art  of  piano -forte  playing  a new 
direction ; and  he  may  thus  be  considered  justly 
as  “ the  father”  of  modern  piano  playing.  As 
an  accompanist,  according  to  the  complicated 
rules  of  thorough-bass,  he  had  no  rival;  and  his 
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theoretical  work  “ Yersuch  ueber  die  wahre  Art 
das  Clavier  zu  spielen,”  in  which  he  deposited  his 
. experience  as  a teacher  and  player,  gives  ample 
proof  of  the  fine,  intellectual,  earnest,  thinking 
artist,  a man  of  great  knowledge  and  liberal 
education.  He  had  neither  the  depth  of  talent 
nor  the  powerful  creative  faculty  which  dis- 
tinguished his  father  in  so  high  a measure ; but, 
as  he  strove  to  approach  the  taste  of  the  musical 
public,  he  became  more  popular  than  J.  S.  Bach ; 
but  in  doing  so  he  never  forgot  the  supreme 
duties  of  the  real  artist.  If  he  descended  in  a 
measure  to  the  level  of  the  reigning  taste,  it 
was  to  ennoble  and  elevate  it  again  by  means 
of  his  charming  works.  He  well  saw  and  felt 
the  difference  between  his  father’s  musical 
abilities  and  accomplishments  and  his  own ; yet 
the  road  he  struck  out  for  himself  was  as  rich 
in  fine  artistic  results,  as  it  was  honorable  to  the 
artist.  One  of  his  greatest  merits  is  that  of 
having  given  the  sonata  more  artistic  signifi- 
cance and  ampler  formal  construction.  The 
name  sonata  ” may  be  traced  back  to  the  end- 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  then  used  to 
signify  that  a certain  piece  is  to  be  played  by 
instruments  alone.  Sonatas,  but  without  any 
special  marks  of  formal  arrangemej  it,  have  since 
been  composed  for  all  kinds  of  instruments, 
for  one,  or  for  several  combined.  Approaching, 
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however,  nearer  the  meaning  which  we  attach 
to  the  form  of  the  sonata,  are  the  “ Six  Sonatas 
for  Violin  and  a Continuo,”  ptiblished  in  1681 
by  the  Salzburg  chapel-master  Henry  Biher. 
These  sonatas  consist  of  different  fast  and 
slow  movements  and  variations,  arranged,  how- 
ever, without  any  inner  sesthetical  relation. 
Composed  with  more  artistic  purpose  in  this 
respect  are  the  sonatas  by  A.  Corelli.^  who  pub- 
lished in  1683  his  first  twelve  sonatas  for  two 
violins,  violoncello,  and  figured  bass  for  an 
organ  or  piano  accompaniment.  A step  nearer 
towards  the  form  of  the  modern  piano-forte 
sonata  was  made  by  Johann  Huhnau.,  who,  after 
several  previous  efforts,  published  in  1700  six 
sonatas,  “ Biblische  Historien  nebst  Auslegung 
in  Sonatenform  fiir  das  Clavier.”  The  composer 
endeavored  to  illustrate,  in  every  one  of  these 
sonatas,  some  subject  taken  from  the  Bible.  Of 
Bominico Scarlatti’’ I have  already  spoken 
(p.  219,  first  section).  The  celebrated  Francesco 
Burante  also  composed  and  published,  among 
others,  a set  of  six  quite  Interesting  pieces, 
called  sonatas,  consisting  of  two  movements; 
the  first  he  named  “ Studio,”  the  second  “ Di- 
vertimento.” Philip  Emanuel  Bach’s  sonatas 
show  a vast  progress  over  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  generally  composes  his  sonatas  in 
three  different  movements,  contrasting  in  motion 
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B,nd  rhythm.  The  first  movement,  allegro^  iJ 
generally  rather  broad  in  design  and  rhythm , 
full  of  life  and  of  quite  brilliant  passages ; the 
second,  adagio.^  is  rather  short,  simple,  and  very 
often  exquisite  in  harmonic  treatment,  and  of  a 
predominantly  melodic  cut ; this  is  followed  by 
a third  movement,  rondo.,  built  upon  light 
rhythmic  motives,  graceful  flowing  passages, 
striking  and  suddenly  modulating  changes  : the 
whole  as  original  as  it  is  elegant  and  effective. 
Bach  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  having 
given  way  too  much  to  what  we  call  to-day 
the  “ fashion  ” of  the  time.  Even  admitting 
this,  the  amateurs  for  whom  such  works  were 
composed  must  have  been  very  musical,  and  of 
a decidedly  fine  taste,  when  compared  with 
those  of  our  days,  for  whom  our  fashionable 
composers  write.  Bach  also  composed  quite  a 
number  of  symphonies  for  orchestra,  similar  in 
form  to  his  sonatas.  Four  of  them  have 
recently  been  published  in  Leipzig,  and  created 
a very  lively  interest  when  lately  performed  g-t 
some  concerts.  They  are  written  for  two 
horns,  two  fiutes,  two  hautboys,  violins,  viola, 
violoncello,  piano  (^flugeT).,  and  double  bass. 

Among  those  composers,  contemporaries  of 
Ph.  E.  Bach,  who  composed  sonatas,  are  to  be 
mentioned  his  two  brothers,  Friedmann  and 
Johann  Christian  ; Goldberg,  one  of  J.  S.  Bach’s 
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best  pupils ; the  renowned.  Hasse ; Leopold  Mo- 
zart, the  father  of  the  great  Mozart ; the  well 
known  theorists  Kirnberger  and  Marpurg,  Ag- 
ricola, Rolle,  &c.  The  composer,  however, 
whose  instrumental  works  mark  a new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  music  was  Joseph  Haydn.,  born 
March  31,  1732,  at  Rohrau,  a small  village  in 
Austria.  Through  a happy  accident,  the  Vien- 
na chapel-master  Reuter,  on  a tour  through  the 
country,  happened  to  visit  the  school  where 
Haydn  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  his 
cousin  Frank,  the  schoolmaster  of  Haimburg. 
Reuter  heard  the  eight-years-old  boy  sing,  was 
charmed  with  his  voice,  and  accepted  him  as 
one  of  the  choir-boys  for  St.  Stephen’s  Cathe- 
dral at  Vienna.  While  there  Haydn  studied  as 
much  as  chance  would  allow : he  also  tried  his 
young  powers  at  divers  compositions.  He  felt, 
however,  the  want  of  a guide  to  initiate  him 
into  the  rules  of  harmony  and  counterpoint ; 
but,  not  being  able  to  afford  to  engage  a compe- 
tent teacher  under  whose  direction  he  might 
learn  those  rules,  he  bought,  with  some  money 
his  father  had  sent  him,  Fux’s  “ Gradus  ad 
Parnassum,”  and  Mattheson’s  “ Vollkommener 
Kapellmeister.”  The  money  was  sent  him  to 
buy  clothes  with.  He  was  sixteen  years  old, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  his 
voice,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  choir,  and  re- 
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duced  to  the  greatest  poverty.  Though  expe« 
riencing  all  sorts  of  privations  ard  trials,  his 
profound  and  disinterested  love  for  his  art 
never  once  deserted  him : all  his  endeavor  was 
to  render  himself  master  of  the  means  that 
would  enable  him  to  become  a fine  artist.  After 
many  vicissitudes  and  material  wants  of  all 
kinds,  he  succeeded,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
in  obtaining  an  engagement  in  the  private  or- 
chestra of  Count  Morzin,  as  second  chapel- 
master,  with  a salary  of  two  hundred  fiorins. 
In  1760  he  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy.  In  1790  he  received  an  invitation  from 
London  to  produce  some  of  his  compositions, 
which  were  much  admired  by  th^  English.  It 
was  by  means  of  the  liberal  profits  he  obtained 
in  England,  that  he  was  afterwards  able  to  live 
independently,  and  free  from  pecuniary  troubles, 
— a benefit  he  never  could  have  acquired  while 
in  the  service  of  the  Esterhazys,  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  industry,  and  very  modest  living. 
Haydn  died  May  31,  1809,  much  respected  and 
loved.  Among  the  vast  number  of  composi- 
tions which  mark  his  long  and  laborious  life, 
we  iini  a hundred  and  eighteen  symphonies, 
eighty-three  string  quartets,  twenty-four  trios, 
forty-four  piano-forte  sonatas,  five  oratorios, 
fifteen  masses,  nineteen  operas,  a hundred  and 
sixty-three  pieces  tor  the  baryton  (a  kind  of 
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v^iola  di  gainba),  German  and  Italian  songs  foi 
one  and  three  voices,  and  many  other  pieces. 
Haydn  may  be  considered,  with  justice,  as  the 
creator  of  the  modern  symphony  and  the  string 
quartet, — at  all  events,  as  the  composer  who 
gave  the  forms  of  modern  instrumental  music 
greater  significance  and  beauty  of  formal  con- 
struction, by  means  of  his  great  originality,  rich 
inventiveness,  and  ingenious  treatment  of  or- 
chestral resources.  He  breathes,  so  to  say,  his 
own  sympathetic  soul  into  all  his  tone-forms, 
makes  his  instruments  sing  like  the  inspired 
organs  of  an  ideal  sphere.  A healthy  humor, 
in  all  its  lights  and  shades,  touching  pathos,  and 
unreserved  joy,  in  fact,  all  the  more  tender  and 
naive  feelings  (seldom  darkened  by  deep  pas- 
sion) that  fill  the  human  heart,  lie  unfolded  in 
his  charming  tone-pictures.  The  contours  of 
the  form  of  the  sonata,  the  symphony,  the  quar- 
tet, the  trio,  &c.,  were  already  in  a great  measure 
developed  when  Haydn  began  to  compose.  Ph. 
E.  Bach,  as  we  have  seen,  cultivated  the  piano- 
forte sonata  with  great  success  ; and  his  works 
served  as  models  to  other  composers.  Haydn 
studied  Bach’s  compositions  constantly  and  with 
great  benefit.  He  used  to  say,  “ Those  who 
know  my  works  thoroughly  will  find  that  I owe 
a great  deal  to  E.  Bach,  — that  I understood  and 
studied  him  dihgeiitly  Once  he  even  paid  me  a 
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compliment  to  this  effect.”  The  form  of  the 
sonata  is  the  type  of  modern  German  instru- 
mental music.  The  overture,  the  symphony, 
the  string  quartet,  &c.,  are  all  based  on  the  form 
of  the  sonata.  Ph.  E.  Bach’s  and  others’  sona- 
tas are  composed,  as  a rule,  of  three  different 
movements ; the  whole  construction  is  how- 
ever, in  an  sesthetical. sense,  more  calculated  to 
present  agreeable  contrasts,  than  to  form  an  or- 
ganic whole  based  upon  one  fundamental  idea, 
determining  the  emotional  character  of  the 
composition.  Though  Haydn  received  from  his 
predecessors  the  idea  of  the  successive  move- 
ments, the  manner  in  which  he  developed  and 
enriched  each  one  of  these  movements  makes 
him  appear  as  the  real  creator  of  this  especial 
art-form  of  instrumental  music.  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  accepted  it  in  principle,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  artistic  individuality,  enlarged  upon 
it,  without  changing  its  fundamental  arrange- 
ment. The  first  movement,  generally  an  alle~ 
gro^  received  at  the  hands  of  Haydn  greater 
significance  and  meaning,  and,  by  means  of 
more  logical  thematic  development  and  construc- 
tion, greater  formal  compactness  and  unity  also. 
Three  distinct  parts  compose,  almost  invariably, 
the  allegro  movement  of  Haydn’s  sonatas : 
first  we  find  the  principal  idea  or  theme,  giving 
the  entire  movement  its  character ; the  mat  erial 
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of  the  second  part  is  composed  of  motivos 
taken  from  the  first  part,  richly  vaiied  and 
changed  according  to  the  laws  of  modulation 
and  contrapuntal  imitation  ; the  third  part  is, 
on  the  whole,  a repetition  of  the  first.  By 
means  of  the  peculiar  thematic  construction  of 
the  second  part,  and  the  close  repetition  of  the 
first  part  as  a third,  — forming  in  this  way  a 
satisfactory  close,  — the  unity  of  the  form  of 
the  whole  movement  is  advantageously  pre- 
served, while  the  intensity  and  effectiveness  of 
the  mother  thought  are  in  everyway  height- 
ened. It  is  Haydn’s  merit  that  he  elevated 
what  appears  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
as  mere  momentary  fancy,  or  improvisation,  to  a 
principle  of  formation.  The  second  movement, 
largo.,  adagio.,  or  andante.,  which  exists  in  Ph. 
E.  Bach’s  sonatas  as  a mere  embryo,  plays  in 
those  of  Haydn’s  a no  less  conspicuous  role., 
being  in  itself  a complete  morceau.,  rather  broad 
in  harmonic  treatment,  but  full  of  tender  and 
noble  sentiment,  contrasting  most  happily  with 
the  vigorous  and  fiery  expression  of  the  first 
movement.  This  generally  leads  into  a finale 
full  of  sprightliness,  charming  humor,  and  deli- 
cate noiwete.  The  form  of  the  finale  is  that  of 
the  rondo,  a style  of  composition  in  which  one 
principal  melody  or  theme  is  conspicuous 
by  means  of  frequent  periodical  repetition. 
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Haydn’s  piano-forte  sonatas  are  a source  of  much 
exquisite,  healthy,  fresh  music.  Much  that  the 
student  finds  in  Mozart’s  and  especially  in  Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas  will  he  better  understood 
when  he  is  well  acquainted  with  Haydn’s  simi- 
lar works. 

Haydn  is  very  often  regarded  as  the  creator 
of  the  string  quartet.  It  will  in  no  way  lessen 
the  great  share  of  merit  due  to  his  ingenuity  in 
having  been  able  to  give  to  the  form  of  the 
string  quartet  such  prominence  in  modern  musi- 
cal art,  if  we  point  out  compositions  for  two 
violins,  viola,  and  violoncello,  written  long  be- 
fore he  was  born.  In  Kircher’s  “Musurgia 
Universalis”  we  find  a fragment  of  a string 
quartet  composed  by  Allegri,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  Miserere.  Numerous  sonatas  for  two 
violins,  viola,  and  violoncello,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  a figured  bass  for  the  harpsichord, 
by  different  Italian  masters,  were  also  published 
in  Amsterdam  during  the  seventeenth  and  the 
first  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Haydn, 
however,  raised  the  string  quartet,  in  the  form  we 
are  acquainted  with,  to  an  importance  and  ef- 
fectiveness entirely  different  from  those  composi- 
tions by  Italian  and  other  composers,  published 
before  Haydn’s  time.  The  form  of  the  string 
quartet  was  a favorite  one  with  Haydn,  who 
cultivated  it  with  decided  predilection,  during 
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his  long  career  as  a composer.  The  form  he  gave 
it  is  that  of  the  sonata,  already  explained  here  ; 
adding,  however,  the  menuetto,  which  generally 
finds  place  between  the  second,  slow  movement, 
and  the  finale.  The  development  of  modern 
orchestral  music  was  advantageously  influenced 
by  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  string  quar- 
tet, as  it  forms  the  basis  of  all  orchestral  works 
of  any  importance.  Being  the  touch-stone  of  a 
good  composer,  every  artist  with  earnest  aims 
strove  to  master  its  form,  though  a very  small 
number  only  succeeded  in  writing  such  quartets 
as  present  more  than  a passing  interest.  Great 
facility  and  freedom  in  the  mastery*  of  contra- 
puntal means  is  required,  as  well  as  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  rich  resources  of  the  four 
instruments;  though  each  has  to  be  treated, 
more  or  less,  in  the  sense  of  a solo  instrument, 
yet  all  must  concur  to  form  an  harmonious  whole. 
Besides  these  indispensable  means,  the  success- 
ful quartet  composer  must  possess  power  of 
melodious  inventiveness,  certainty,  and  spon- 
taneity in  the  formation  of  themes  and  periods, 
a keen  sense  in  the  disposition  of  the  necessary 
lesthetical  contrasts  and  harmonic  changes,  in- 
tensity of  feeling  in  all  its  manifold  liglits  and 
shades,  — qualities  which  are  to  be  found  at  the 
root  of  all  the  quartet  compositions  of  the  great 
masters,  from  Haydn  to  Schumann.  Another 
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very  important  acquirement,  indispensable  to 
the  composer  of  a string  quartet,  is  the  art  of 
knowing  how  to  build  up,  by  means  of  any 
melodious  theme  Dr  subject,  period  after  period, 
each  appearing  to  be  new,  presenting  the  mother 
idea  in  inexhaustible  rhythmical  and  harmonic 
combinations  and  contrasts ; transforming,  en- 
larging, concentrating,  its  formal  construction, 
illustrating  and  illuminating  its  whole  sestheti- 
cal  meaning,  in  a thousand  different  ways,  — a 
continual  regeneration  of  the  same  idea.  The 
noble  form  of  the  string  quartet  is  very  much 
neglected  in  our  days,  principally  on  account 
of  the  almost  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  piano- 
forte, which,  from  the  early  material  results  it 
affords,  is  more  in  favor  with  our  exacting 
artistic  generation.  This  neglect,  and  one-sided 
art-practice,  accounts  in  a great  measure  for  the 
limited  horizon  of  the  views  now  most  common 
in  matters  of  composition.  Though  one  may 
never  succeed  in  composing  a single  movement 
of  a string  quartet  able  to  challenge  and  satisfy 
strict  art-criticism,  yet  the  benefit  one  derives 
from  the  practical  study  of  this  exquisite,  rich, 
but  intricate  art-form  is,  in  every  respect,  in- 
valuable. 

The  orchestral  symphony.,  to  a very  great  ex- 
tent also  the  creation  of  Haydn,  is  likewise 
based  upon  the  form  of  the  sonata.  S‘mila]  to 
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the  string  quartet,  it  admits  the  menuetto  as 
an  additional  movement,  which  generally  finds 
its  place  between  the  second,  slow  movement, 
and  the  finale.  Owing  to  a greater  variety  of 
instrumental  means,  every  movement  gains  in 
ampleness  and  richness  of  formal  development  • 
every  thought,  every  melody,  is  filled  with 
deeper,  broader  emotional  contents. 

The  word  “symphony”  (sinfonia)  was  used 
long  before  Haydn,  to  designate,  generally, 
pieces  of  music  composed  for  different  instru- 
ments. These  pieces  at  first  had  no  distinct 
formal  character : they  were  principally  played 
in  the  way  of  introduction  to  cantatas,  operas, 
or  church  music.  In  the  course  of  time  these 
short  introductions  gained  larger  dimensions : 
pieces  consisting  of  different  movements,  con- 
trasting in  time  and  rhythm,  took  the  place  of 
the  insignificant  preludes,  ricercarii,  fantasias, 
and  all  kinds  of  dance  tunes.  Lully,  in  France, 
invented  the  overture  to  serve  as  a fit  introduc- 
tion to  his  operas  (see  p.  158,  first  section). 
Scarlatti,  in  Italy,  placed  before  his  operas  a suite 
of  pieces,  which  he  called  symphony,  consisting 
of  three  movements,  — allegro,  adagio.,  allegro; 
leading  into  each  other  without  interruption. 
This  latter  form  of  orchestral  pieces  is  very 
probably  the  beginning  of  the  modern  symphony. 
The  establishment  of  orchestral  bands  at  the 
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principal  courts  throughout  Europe  — the  re- 
sult of  the  growing  fancy  for  instrumental 
music  — created,  at  the  same  time,  a desire  for 
suitable  orchestral  pieces.  Intelligent  leaders 
of  such  bands  were  not  always  satisfied  with 
playing  Lully’s  overtures  or  Scarlatti’s  sym- 
phonies only : they  tried  their  hands  at  these 
forms  independent  of  the  opera  or  oratorio. 
Thus  every  movement  of  these  pieces  gradually 
received  an  ampler  development.  Among  the 
many  musicians  who  then  composed  such 
orchestral  symphonies,  Ph.  E.  Bach  may  be 
regarded  as  the  one  whose  works  exercised  a 
marked  influence  on  the  endeavors  of  Haydn, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Haydn  himself. 
However,  when  one  compares  Haydn’s  sym- 
phonies with  those  of  his  predecessors,  the  dif- 
ference is  in  every  way  so  great,  that,  but  for 
the  historical  facts,  one  would  be  induced  to  re- 
gard Haydn  as  the  original  creator  of  this  form 
of  instrumental  music.  Haydn  composed  his 
first  symphony  in  the  year  1754.  He  composed 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  during  his  life-time : of 
these  only  a few  are  occasionally  performed  now. 
Haydn  was  always  a very  industrious  man,  and 
had  but  little  help  from  others  in  the  study  of  the 
fundamental  rules  and  principles  of  his  art.  It 
is  astonishing  how  great  an  influence  Haydn 
alone  bas  exercised  on  the  development  of 
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modern  instrumental  music ; and  how  successful 
his  tDwn  endeavors  were,  when  one  considers 
how  little  the  field  of  the  string  quartet  and 
that  of  the  orchestral  symphony  were  culti- 
vated at  the  time  he  began  to  write.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  but  for  the 
timely  opportunity  that  offered  itseff  to  him 
of  leading  an  excellent  band,  though  small,  of 
orchestral  performers,  who  entered  willingly 
into  all  his  intentions,  with  whom  he  could  ven- 
ture to  try  all  his  new  experiments,  his  talent 
might  have  taken  quite  another  direction,  or 
vanished  imperceived ; for  it  is  of  no  small  con- 
sequence to  inventive  talent  to  fnd  a soil  ad- 
vantageous to  the  cultivation  of  new  ideas,  and 
to  be  fortunate  enough  to  live  to  gather  the  ripe 
fruit.  Haydn,  by  means  of  his  industry  and 
original  stamp  of  talent,  was  well  fitted  for  im- 
pressing, on  the  material  with  which  he  had  to 
work,  his  own  individuality  and  aim  ; and,  once 
embarked  in  the  new  direction,  on  every  step  he 
went  forward,  he  had  to  invent,  to  improve, 
to  build  up,  to  enlarge.  He  taught  the  orches- 
tral instruments  a new  language.  Though  the 
art  of  instrumentation,  brought  to  such  a height 
in  our  days,  had  not  yet  revealed  to  him  all  its 
great  mysteries ; yet  his  orchestral  combinations 
are,  nevertheless,  as  characteristic,  and  in  their 
way  as  effective,  as  they  are  or,  pnal  and  inge- 
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nious,  especially  in  the  great  symphonies  com^ 
posed  for  London.  Haydn’s  symphonies  reveal 
his  whole  emotional  world,  childlike  naivetS^  un- 
restrained joy,  good-natured  humor.  Though  the 
greater  part  of  his  numerous  instrumental  com- 
positions are  now  forgotten ; yet  enough  of  them 
remain  to  bear  witness  to  his  great  genius,  his  ex- 
tensive musical  knowledge,  and  the  unremitting 
devotion  he  entertained  for  his  beloved  art.  To 
the  very  last  of  his  artistic  career,  he  grasped 
every  opportunity  of  improving  and  enriching 
his  talent ; and  the  works  of  his  great  contem- 
porary, Mozart,  whose  exceptional  genius  he 
gladly  recognized  and  admired,  in  many  ways 
influenced  the  style  and  the  form  of  his  later 
compositions. 

Of  Haydn’s  contemporaries  — and  he  had 
quite  a number  of  distinguished  ones  — Mozart 
was  the  greatest.  Though  many  years  younger 
than  Haydn,  and  also  in  some  respects  a dis- 
ciple of  this  latter,  Mozart,  by  means  of  his 
great  inventive  powers,  created,  while  yet  a 
youth,  such  important  works,  that  as  a com 
poser  he  soon  took  rank  next  to  Haydn.  Mo- 
zart, as  we  have  already  seen,  commenced  his 
musical  career  as  a virtuoso  on  the  piano-forte. 
He  became  early  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
the  best  masters  who  composed  for  the  piano- 
forte; and,  above  all,  with 'Haydn’s  sonatas, 
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then  justly  admired  by  every  connoisseur.  Be- 
sides his  great  talent,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  under  the  personal  direction  of  an  excep- 
tional artist,  his  father  Leopold  Mozart,  in 
whom  he  found  a faithful  and  conscientious 
counsellor  and  critic,  and  under  whose  watch- 
ful eyes  his  first  efforts  in  composition  were 
made.  The  sonata,  then  the  favorite  form  of 
the  musician  as  well  as  of  the  amateur,  re- 
ceived his  especial  attention:  he  composed 
quite  a number  for  different  instruments.  Al- 
though he  followed  the  sonata  as  constructed 
by  Haydn,  on  the  whole,  he  differed,  notwith- 
standing, in  many  points,  from  his  models,  en- 
riching, enlarging  here  and  there,  according  to 
his  own  imaginative  powers.  For  instance, 
Haydn  often  bases  his  first  movement  on  one 
principal  idea,  or  theme : Mozart,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  contrasts,  generally  associates  with 
the  first  distinctive  theme  a second  one,  — the 
first  of  rather  spirited  cut ; the  second  of  a pre- 
dominantly singing  character,  and  rather  quiet  in 
sentiment.  Not  in  this  respect  alone  do  we 
feel  the  composer’s  forming  hand ; but  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  a fine  executant  renders 
each  period  of  his  tone-poem  richer  in  brillian- 
cy of  passages,  effective  variations,  and  exqui- 
site, tasteful  ornaments.  Everywhere  his  own 
amiable  iDdividuality  is  felt.  But,  witli  aU 
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this,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  his  sona- 
tas are  antiquated. 

Another  instrumental  form,  the  Concerto,  for 
piano-forte  with  accompaniment  of  the  orches- 
tra, received  important  development  at  the 
hands  of  Mozart.  Concertos  of  different  kinds, 
and  for  different  instruments,  were  composed 
long  before  Mozart ; but  conflicting  ideas  then 
existed  with  regard  to  the  formal  construction 
of  these  concertos.  There  was  the  concerto  da 
cJiiesa,  or  sacred  concerto,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  Viadana  (one  and  more  voices,  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  a thorough  bass  on  the  organ, 
were  the  agents  of  this  form  of  concerto) ; the 
concerto  grosso,  composed  to  afford  several  per- 
formers an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  skill 
on  different  kinds  of  instruments,  in  simulta- 
neous concord  ; the  concerto  di  camera,  composed 
for  one  solo  instrument,  with  accompaniment 
of  the  orchestra.  It  was  also  customary  with 
composers  to  write  concertos  for  piano  alone ; 
as,  for  instance,  Bach’s  fine  Concerto  in  F- 
major,  which,  according  to  our  modern  ideas 
about  forms,  we  should,  however,  classify  with 
that  of  the  sonata.  A concerto  generallj^  con- 
tained three  movements,  — allegro,  adagio  or  an- 
dante, and  allegro  or  presto.  The  concerto  di 
camera  has  been  pretty  exclusively  cultivated 
by  the  best  composers  since  Mozart:  the  form 
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of  the  three  movements  is,  with  little  variation, 
adhered  to.  The  idea  which  called  the  con- 
certo into  existence  was  the  desire  of  exhibit- 
ing the  manifold  resources  of  the  solo  instru- 
ment, and  of  affording  ^ the  solo  performer  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  qualities  as  an  execu- 
tant, with  regard  to  a fine,  masterly  technique-., 
poetical  conception,  and  brilliant  fancy.  These 
qualities  presuppose,  of  course,  a harmonious 
development  of  the  artist’s  mind  and  mechani- 
cal skill.  Experience,  however,  has  proved 
that  poetical  fancy  and  conception  are  too  often 
sacrificed  to  a mere  display  of  technical  difficul- 
ties ; and,  as  the  applause  of  the  public  is  more 
richly  bestowed  the  greater  the  difficulties  of 
execution  seem  to.  be,  the  virtuoso’s  sole  en- 
deavor is  to  make  the  concerto  the  mere  vehicle 
for  the  accumulation  of  all  sorts  of  difficult  pas- 
sages, without  any  poetical  or  real  aesthetical 
meaning.  This  manner  of  composing  and  per- 
forming excites  in  the  superficial  listener  a high 
degree  of  astonishment,  but  leaves  the  heart 
of  the  intelligent  connoisseur  cold  and  indif- 
ferent. 

Mozart  was  not  less  successful  as  a composer 
of  concertos,  than  in  every  other  form  of  com-  ‘ 
position.  Though  written  for  his  own  public 
performances,  and  with  regard  to  his  own  great 
mastery  over  the  piano-forte,  every  difficulty. 
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every  passage,  every  ornament,  in  these  concer- 
tos, belongs  to  one  fundamental  idea,  highly- 
poetical  in  conception  and  construction.  The 
orchestral  accompaniment,  used  formerly  only 
to  sustain  the  harmony  by  means  of  a mere  suc- 
cession of  chords,  also  received  his  special  at- 
tention. The  different  orchestral  instruments, 
without  ever  losing  the  position  of  secondary 
accessories  to  the  solo  instrument,  take  a more 
conspicuous  part  in  the  working-out  of  the 
principal  motives,  forming  effective  contrasts 
everywhere,  distributing  over  the  whole  tone- 
picture  the  necessary  lights  and  shades,  and 
based  upon  richer  harmonic  means,  thus  giving 
the  solo  part  a more  suitable  background,  and 
consequently  also  a more  distinct  predomi- 
nance. 

Mozart  accepted  the  form  of  the  string  quar- 
tet as  developed  by  Haydn.  In  fact,  Haydn’s 
excellence  in  this  unique  but  difficult  form  of 
instrumental  music  was,  if  I may  so  speak,  an 
incitement  to  emulation  with  Mozart ; for  ho 
composed  his  finest  six  quartets  only  to  please 
himself,  and  not  at  the  command  of  any  prince- 
ly protector,  or  as  a bargain  with  any  accommo- 
dating music  publisher.  In  the  preface  to  these 
quartets,  dedicated  to  J.  Haydn,  as  a tribute  of 
love  and  admiration  for  his  older  friend,  and  to 
the  distinguished  composer,  Mozart  said  that 
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these  quartets  were  “ the  fruit  of  long  and  ar- 
duous labor.”  He  considered  his  self-chosen 
task  of  such  great  significance  that  even  he  — ■ 
who  composed  his  greatest  operas  in  a compara- 
tively very  short  time  — allowed  several  years 
of  meditation  and  polishing  to  pass,  working 
slowly  and  deliberately,  before  he  handed  them 
over  to  publicity.  With  regard  to  form,  Mozart 
did  not  go  beyond  Haydn.  That  in  which  he 
differed  from  Haydn  was  the  expression  of  his 
own  individual  sentiment,  stamping  his  melodic 
and  harmonic  treatment  with  that  exquisite 
sense  of  noble  beauty  which  is  the  characteris- 
tic mark  of  all  Mozart’s  creations.  Though 
rich  in  contrapuntal  details,  every  period  stands 
out  clear  and  distinct.  Everywhere  we  find 
sesthetical  freedom  and  natural  melodious  flow. 
There,  however,  was  a time,  when  musicians  — 
and  those  not  of  the  meanest  rank  with  regard 
to  talent  and  knowledge  — declared  these  beauti- 
ful works,  to  be  unclear  productions,  without  dis- 
tinct ideas,  and  full  of  unwarrantably  exagger- 
ated harmonic  modulations.  Among  others, 
the  Italian  opera  composer  Sarti,  who,  on  a 
visit  to  Vienna,  received  such  sincere  marks  of 
recogniiioii  and  friendship  from  his  noble  rival 
Mozart,  and  whom  Mozart,  with  his  wonted  un- 
suspicious kind-heartedness,  declared  to  be  such 
an  himest,  upright  man,”  returned  the  com- 
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pliment  by  writing  a severe  criticism  on  sc^me 
portions  of  Mozart’s  best  quartets.  In  this 
criticism,  Sarti  undertook  to  prove  that  it  is 
preposterous  in  suck  barbarians  as  Mozart  and 
I his  countrymen  to  attempt  to  compose  music ; 
that  Mozart’s  works  are  full  of  errors  against 
the  rules  of  correct  harmonic  progression ; that, 
like  all  piano-forte  players,  he  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  D sharp  and  E flat. 
Sarti  winds  up  by  quoting  a phrase  of  Rous- 
seau’s : “ C’est  de  la  musique  pour  faire  bou- 

cher  les  oreilles.”  (“  This  is  music  bad  enough 
to  make  one  stop  his  ears.”)  One  can  scarcely 
believe  his  senses  on  reading  such  reports ; and 
one  is  no  longer  astonished  at  the  treatment  the 
most  original  of  Mozart’s  successors  have  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  long-eared  and  weak- 
minded  critics.  Beautiful  as  are  Mozart’s  quar- 
tets, his  quintets  are  of  the  same  formal  excel- 
lence and  high  sesthetical  standard  : they  were 
composed  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and  violon- 
cello,— a form  Haydn  has  neglected  entirely. 
“ I have  never  been  asked  to  compose  any,” 
was  his  answer  to  those  who  wondered  at  this 
neglect  of  a style  of  instrumental  music  so 
nearly  related  to  the  string  quartet,  and  in 
which  Mozart  composed  such  exquisite  works. 

The  form  of  the  symphony,  as  developed  by 
Haydn,  was  in  its  main  features  adhered  to  by 
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Mozart.  The  step  he  took  beyond  Haydn  is  to 
be  found  in  a more  richly- colored  instrumenta- 
tion. In  Mozart’s  symphonies  there  exists 
more  freedom  in  the  use  of  instrumental  means : 
the  motives,  the  groundwork  for  thematic  pro- 
gression and  contrapuntal  combinations,  are 
more  frequently  intrusted  to  wind  instruments. 
Groups  of  certain  instruments  are  opposed  to 
other  instruments,  alternately  taldng  part  in 
the  discussion  of  a principal  thought,  thus 
forming  euphonious  and  characteristic  contrasts, 
giving  at  the  same  time  more  variety  of  tone- 
color  to  the  whole  composition.  The  melodic 
element,  the  cantilena,  like  all  Mozart’s  melody, 
is  imbued  with  more  warmth  of  feeling,  and 
deeper  and  nobler  expression.  The  whole  con- 
tents, though  still  the  emanation  of  pure  joy 
and  ideal  happiness,  already  present  a strong 
undercurrent  of  melancholy,  bordering  here  and 
there  on  sadness.  The  struggles  and  many 
great  disappointments  which  the  noble-hearted 
artist  had  so  rudely  experienced  during  the 
later  part  of  his  life,  left  their  gloomy  stamp 
upon  his  soul  (G-minor  Symphony).  Some  of 
Mozart’s  symphonies  already  reveal  moments 
of  that  deeply  melancholy  emotion  whicli  fills 
Beethoven’s  finest  instrumental  works. 

Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  great  representatives 
of  a higher  order  of  instrumental  music,  called 
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fortli  quite  a number  of  followers  and  imitators 
I may  mention  Giyrowetz.,  Pleyel.,  Pichl^  Kotzs- 
luch^  Wranitzhy^  Dittersdorf.^  Vogler.,  Romberg^ 
A,  Roffmeister.,  Fesca.  Though  some  of  these 
composers’  works  once  enjoyed  universal  popu- 
larity with  musical  amateurs,  often  disputing 
the  palm  even  with  those  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  sunk  into  ob- 
livion, the  giant  Beethoven  having  unmercifully 
put  out  their  little  borrowed  lights. 

In  taking  a retrospective  glance  over  the  field 
of  Italian  and  French  effort  in  the  different 
forms  of  instrumental  music,  the  historian  gen- 
erally discovers  little  more  than  promising 
germs  of  those  forms,  or,  at  the  best,  passing 
attempts,  and  here  and  there  only  temporary 
successes.  An  Italian  composer,  Sammartini^ 
had  symphonies  performed  in  Milan  some 
twenty  years  before  Haydn’s  first  attempt : in 
fact,  it  has  been  said  that  Sammartini’s  sym- 
phonies sometimes  served  Haydn  as  models. 
Haydn,  however,  thought  little  of  Sammartini 
as  an  instrumental  composer,  and  called  him  a 
mere  dauber  in  composition.  The  only  Italian 
composers  whose  instrumental  works  created 
more  than  passing  interest  were  Boccherini. 
Clementi^  and  Cherubini.  This  latter  is,  for 
many  reasons,  to  be  classified  with  the  com- 
posers of  the  French  school.  Boccherini  (1740- 
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1805),  who  was  a fine  performer  on  the  vie  Ion- 
cello,  composed  a vast  number  of  duos,  trios, 
quartets,  quintets,  sextets,  and  several  sym- 
phonies. His  compositions  are  marked  by 
melodic  freshness,  original  harmonic  treatment, 
and,  on  the  whole,  by  elegance  and  clearness  in 
form,  and  naive  simplicity.  Boccherini’s  works, 
when  compared  with  similar  ones  by  Mozart 
and  Haydn,  sound,  notwithstanding,  rather  tame 
and  somewhat  insignificant.  In  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain  (in  this  latter  country  Boccherini 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life),  his  trios, 
quartets,  and  quintets  still  enjoy  a certain 
degree  of  popularity.  .Muzio  dementi  (1752- 
1832),  a distinguished  performer  on  the  piano- 
forte, devoted  the  whole  of  his  life,  almost  ex- 
clusively, to  the  artistic  development  of  this  his 
favorite  instrument.  In  this  direction  his  mer- 
its were  great,  and  his  infiuence  powerful  and 
lasting : in  fact,  his  labors  as  a composer  and  a 
performer  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
piano-forte  playing.  He  is  to  be  regarded,  in 
common  with  Mozart,  as  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  modern  style  of  pianism.  The 
manner  and  style  of  his  playing,  forming  the 
principles  of  a new  school,  were  followed  up, 
cultivated,  and  enlarged  upon  by  his  many 
eminent  pupils,  among  whom  we  find  such 
masters  as  J.  B.  Cramer,  J.  Field,  L.  Berger, 
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A.  A.  Klengel.  In  his  collection  of  elides^ 
the  G-radus  ad  Parnassum^  a work  of  classical 
excellence,  dementi  laid  down  his  great  ex- 
perience during  the  course  of  a long  artist  life. 
Though  some  of  these  pieces  are  antiquated  in 
form,  the  greater  part  of  them  will  yet  remain, 
and  serve  to  the  earnest,  striving  artist,  as  a 
sure  guide  in  attaining  certain  indispensable 
qualities  as  a piano  virtuoso.  Besides  these 
etudes.,  the  piano-forte  sonatas,  of  which  Cle- 
menti  composed  about  sixty,  are  to  be  ranked 
side  by  side  with  those  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
They  are  full  of  charm,  pleasing  melodic  phrases, 
graceful  ornamental  passages,  are  elegant  and 
clear  in  form,  and  often  rich  in  harmonic  and 
contrapuntal  treatment.  Clementi  also  com- 
posed symphonies  for  the  orchestra,  and  some 
piano-forte  concertos.  These  works  have  never 
been  published,  so  far.  The  instrumental  com- 
positions of  Sacchini,  Salieri,  Paisiello,,  and 
others,  were  works  that  lasted  but  a day. 
Italian  as  well  as  French  composers  have  never 
much  cultivated  this  field  of  composition  : the} 
preferred  to  write  operas. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that,  about  the  same 
time  (in  1754)  that  Haydn  composed  his  first 
symphony,  a French  musician,  Gossec  (1733- 
1829),  wrote  his  first  similar  work  in  Paris 
Though  the  development  of  instrumental  musio 
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in  France  owes  mucli  of  its  success  to  this 
artist’s  assiduous  labors  as  a composer,  and  as  a 
director  of  different  concert  institutes,  the  forms 
of  the  symphony  and  the  string  quartet,  with 
which  he  made  such  a happy  beginning,  point- 
ing out  the  right  road  to  his  French  contem- 
poraries at  the  same  time,  were  almost  entirely 
neglected.  The  sole  instrumental  pieces  of  any 
merit  approaching  to  that  of  the  symphony, 
were  the  overtures  to  operas,  detached  from 
their  primitive  places  to  appear  on  concert  pro- 
grammes. The  most  popular  among  these  were 
the  overtures  of  Gr^try,  Mehul  (he  composed 
symphonies  and  sonatas  also),  Catel,  and 
especially  those  of  Cherubini,  which  still  keep 
their  place  with  honor.  Cherubini’s  overtures 
are  masterpieces  in  every  sense  of  the  word: 
instrumentation,  form,  melodic  and  harmonic 
cut,  contents,  all  sides  of  the  tone-picture,  give 
evidence  of  the  consummate  master-hand. 
Cherubini  also  composed  a symphony  for 
orchestra,  sonatas  for  piano-forte,  and  string 
quartets.  The  sonatas  now  merely  possess 
historical  interest.  The  string  quartets  are  more 
significant ; and  some  of  them  still  figure  on 
classical  programmes  of  cabinet  music.  This 
form  excited  the  composer's  skill  in  a pecuharly 
rich  and  characteristic  treatment;  and  those 
parts  — namely,  detailed  contrapuntal  transfor- 
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m a lion  of  the  harmonic  and  melodic  motives 
— which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  string 
quartet,  are  most  happily  marked  out.  Cheru- 
bini’s quartets,  though  somewhat  cold  on  the 
surface,  are  of  a clear  form,  full  of  piquant 
traits,  and  always  refined  in  their  general  con- 
tours. 

The  central  figure  of  all  this  epoch,  and  of 
our  modern  instrumental  music  in  general,  is 
Beethoven.  He  brought  to  an  undreamed-of 
height,  what  Haydn  and  Mozart  so  gloriously 
began ; thus  giving  to  the  German  school  of 
instrumental  music  an  unrivalled  prominence 
and  importance  in  the  general  art- world. 

Ludwig  von  Beethoven  was  baptized  at  Bonn 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1770.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  exactly  known ; but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  as  it 
was  the  custom  at  Bonn  for  Catholic  children  to 
be  baptized  on  the  day  following  that  of  their 
birth.  The  father,  being  a tenor  singer  in  the 
chapel  of  the  elector  at  Bonn,  must  have  com- 
menced Beethoven’s  musical  education  while 
he  was  yet  a mere  child,  and  must  also  have 
early  discovered  his  great  talent.  It  was  then, 
no  doubt,  the  hope  and  ambition  of  every  musi- 
cian whose  younger  son  happened  to  show 
traces  of  musical  talent,  to  introduce  to  the 
world  another  musical  prodigy,  like  young 
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Mozart,  whose  very  early  and  unequalled 
artistic  triumphs,  as  pianist  and  composer,  aston- 
ished all  those  who  heard  him.  Beethoven’s 
father's  position,  like  that  of  the  majority  of 
musicians  at  this  time,  was  hut  precarious. 
The  hope  of  finding  the  career  of  the  child 
Mozart  repeated  in  that  of  his  own  son  must 
have  appeared  a smiling  one  to  him.  Be  that 
as  it-  may,  except  the  little  triumphs  which  the 
boy  Beethoven  accomplished  before  the  nar- 
rower circles  of  Bonn’s  musical  life,  where  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  already  appointed 
organist  at  the  elector’s  chapel,  his  name  re- 
mained as  yet  comparatively  unknown  to  the 
art-world  at  large.  It  was  a fortunate  circum- 
stance for  young  Beethoven,  that  he  lived  for 
some  time  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  such 
an  amiable,  genial,  and  highly-cultivated  man, 
as  the  elector,  prince,  and  bishop  Max  Franz, 
the  youngest  and  favorite  son  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  This  healthy  and 
in  many  ways  fruitful  influence,  coupled  with 
the  uncommonly  kind-hearted  interest  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  that  highly  respectable 
and  refined  family  Von  Breuning,  whose  friend- 
ship runs  through  his  whole  life,  gave  Bee- 
thoven’s mind  a vigorous  intellectual  direction, 
softening  the  many  bitter  hours  of  his  rathor 
unhappy  youth,  and  no  doubt  also  inspiring  his 
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great  and  profound  genius  with  many  noLle 
impulses,  and  imparting  to  his  character  that 
great  moral  force  which  lay  dormant  in  him. 
The  elector’s  chapel  comprised  some  of  the 
best  musicians  and  instrumentalists,  and  thus 
offered  *Beethoven  ample  opportunity  for  study 
and  practice.  Neefe,  a musician  of  merit  and 
experience,  and  the  composer  of  some  charm- 
ing operettes,  taught  the  young  organist  the 
fundamental  rules  of  composition.  . Feeling, 
however,  the  want  of  deeper  and  broader 
studies,  directed  by  a renowned  master,  he  cast 
his  eyes  towards  Vienna,  then  the  home  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart.  To  this  desire  is  to  be 
ascribed  his  first  visit  to  the  gay  Austrian  capi- 
tal, in  the  winter  of~  1786-7.  He  seems  to 
have  received  some,  though  only  a few,  lessons 
from  Mozart,  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputa- 
tion ; for,  after  a short  sojourn  at  Vienna,  Bee- 
thoven returned  to  Bonn,  continuing  his  studies 
and  composing,  as  much  as  opportunity  allowed. 
In  the  mean  time,  good  fortune  would  have  it 
That  the  young  aspirant  should  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  J.  Haydn,  who,  on  his  return 
from  his  first  visit  to  London  (1792),- passed 
through  Bonn.  Haydn,  who  on  this  occasion 
first  met  young  Beethoven,  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  undoubtedly  great  talent  of  the 
youth,  and  probably  then  made  arrangements 
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to  direct  his  further  studies.  Beethoven,  then 
twenty-two  years  old,  undertook  in  the  same 
year  his  second  journey' to  Vienna,' which  was 
henceforth  to  become  his  permanent  home,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  great  field  of  his  immortal 
deeds.  . 

Beethoven’s  appearance  then  was  that  of  a 
modest  young  man,  of  a small  and  slender 
figure,  with  a sallow  complexion.  His  face  was 
strongly  marked  with  small-pox.  Thick,  curly 
hair  overhung  a large,  open  forehead,  under 
which  a pair  of  fierj/black  eyes  appeared.  All 
this  gave  to  the  whole  physiognomy  that 
strange,  characteristic,  and  original  expression 
it  possessed.  Beethoven,  at  this  time,  was  a 
pianist  of  remarkable  vigor  and  imagination ; 
and  his  free  improvisation,  which  on  his  first 
visit  to  Vienna  had  already  attracted  Mozart’s 
attention  in  no  small  degree,  was  especially 
rich  in  original  ideas,  bold  harmonic  combina- 
tions, and  exquisite  fancy.  In  this  respect  he 
already  pointed  towards  the  new  road  his  pow- 
erful mind  and  indomitable  spirit  were  destined 
in  future  to  pursue  ; thus  to  enrich  and  enlarge 
the  forms  of  instrumental  music,  to  give  them 
deeper  meaning,  and  also  to  create  new  ones. 

Vienna  at  this  epoch  was  the  central  point 
of  Germany  s musical  aspirations,  and  the  head 
of  our  modern  schools  of  music.  Gluck  first 
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proclaimed  from  Vienna  those  great  reforms  in 
the  musical  drama,  in  the  execution  of  which 
Paris  was,  however,  the  selected  field.  Haydn 
sent  forth  from  that  genial  musical  centre  his 
symphonies,  his  quartets.  Mozart’s  wonderful 
genius  created,  in  the  midst  of  that  busy  and 
agitated  art-life  for  which  Vienna  was  then 
celebrated,  his  deepest  and  grandest  works. 
And  around  these  masters  we  see  grouped 
singers  and  instrumentalists  of  the  highest 
order.  Besides  these  glorious  lights  which 
illuminated  the  art-horizon  of  the  charming 
and  gay  capital,  a liberal  and  highly-cultivated 
aristocracy  — from  the  imperial  court  down  to 
the  rich  banker  — loved,  appreciated,  and  en- 
couraged musical  art  and  its  representative. 
That  such  an  atmosphere  here  offered  to  Bee- 
thoven’s genius  the  right  field  for  development 
and  growth,  his  works  have  amply  proven.  At 
Vienna  he  received  lessons  from  Haydn  for 
some  time,  and  also  from  the  renowned  theorist 
Albrechtsberger.  In  1795  he  published  his  first 
important  — works,  three  trios  for  piano,  violin, 
and  violoncello,  which  at  the  same  time  mark 
the  beginning  of  a succession  of  master-works 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  modern  composer, 
forming  the  pinnacle  of  the  tendency  of  a 
great  art-epoch. 

Beethoven  experienced  perhaps  the  saddest 
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and  most  disheartening  private  life  that  ever 
befell  any  artist.  The  innocent  joys  of  his 
youth  were  overshadowed  by  sad  circumstances 
brought  on  the  family  by  the  thoughtless  and 
irregular  conduct  of  Beethoven’s  father.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  a disease  of  the  ears 
afflicted  him,  which  gradually  deprived  him  of 
the  sense  of  hearing.  In  a letter  of  J une  29, 
1800,  to  his  friend  Wegeler,  after  giving  a hope- 
ful description  of  his  artistic  position  at  Vienna, 
he  says',  “ That  malicious  demon,  however,  bad 
health,  has  been  a stumbling-block  in  my  path. 
My  hearing  during  the  last  three  years  has 
become  gradually  worse : my  ears  are  buzzing 
and  ringing  perpetually,  day  and  night.  I can 
with  truth  say  that  my  life  is  very  wretched. 
For  nearly  two  years  past  I have  avoided  all 
society,  because  I find  it  impossible  to  say  to 
people,  I am  deaf.  In  any  other  profession 
this  might  be  more  tolerable ; but  in  mine  such 
a condition  is  truly  frightful.  Besides,  what 
would  my  enemies  say  to  this  ? and  they  are 
not  few  in  number.”  What  a distressing  situa- 
tion for  a musician  and  composer,  just  at  that 
period  of  life  when  his  character  and  his  mind 
are  at  the  point  of  moulding  into  the  future 
and  perfect  artist ! Beethoven  felt  the  fathom- 
less depths  of  his  misfortune.  Often  at  the 
point  of  utter  despair,  what  terrible  resolutions 
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might  not  this  impetuous  mind  have  sometimes 
formed,  to  annihilate  the  cause  of  suffering, 
and  with  it  the  sufferer  ? His  powerful  moral 
character  was  the  conqueror,  however.  Shut 
up  within  himself,  his  great  soul  poured  forth 
hj^mn  after  hymn,  mighty  and  profound,  reveal- 
ing to  astonished  mankind  the  immense  strug- 
gles, the  aspirations,  the  hopes,  as  also  the 
triumphs  and  glories,  of  love  and  sympathy. 
That  this  state  of  health  estranged  the  great 
artist  from  society,  that  it  was  the  cause  of 
rendering  him  suspicious  and  distrustful  of 
even  his  best  friends  sometimes,  was  but  a 
natural  consequence.  In  his  happy  moments 
he  was  full  of  humor  and  kindness,  Hiough 
often  misunderstood.  He  knew  his  own  value, 
and  would  not  bend  his  head  before  mere  titles, 
wealth,  and  birth.  He  never  would  have  en- 
dured the  dependence  of  Haydn’s  position, 
which  made  the  composer  of  the  “ Creation  ” a 
mere  servant  of  Count  Esterhazy:  he  never 
would  have  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg an  opportunity  for  such  low,  unworthy 
treatment  as  Mozart  experienced  at  the  court 
of  the  tyrannical  prelate.  “ Kings  and  princes,” 
he  said  one  day,  “ can  indeed  create  professors 
and  privy  councillors,  and  confer  titles  and  dec- 
orations. But  they  cannot  make  great  men,  — 
spirits  that  soar  above  the  base  turmoil  of  this 
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world.  There  their  powers  fail ; and  this  it  is 
that  forces  them  to  respect  us.” 

Though  always  struggling  with  had  health, 
his  mental  powers  never  diminished  until  his 
death ; and  every  new  work  gave  evidence  of 
richer  force  and  deeper  contents.  The  26th 
of  March,  1827,  after  a bitter  death-struggle, 
and  during  a violent  spring-storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  he  breathed  his  last. 

The  tendencies  of  Beethoven’s  genius  were 
especially  directed  towards  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  grand  instrumental  forms.  In 
the,  so  to  speak,  unlimited  compass  of  the  mani- 
fold orchestral  instruments,  he  found  those  inex- 
haustible resources  which  his  great  genius 
needed  so  much  for  its  outward  manifestation. 
In  how  deeply  touching  a manner  he  could  ex- 
press himself  in  song,  his  “Adelaide,”  his 
“ Liederkreis  an  die  Feme  Geliebte,”  and  his 
opera  “Fidelio,”  have  amply  proven.  Bee- 
thoven wrote  his  first  works  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  those  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
He  had  not,'  like  Haydn,  and  to  a great  extent 
Mozart  also,  to  create  the  forms  of  the  sonata, 
the  quartet,  the  symphony  ; these  were  handed 
over  to  him  in  distinct  contours^  and  at  a re- 
markable degree  of  development.  To  ordinary 
talents,  the  masterpieces  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
would  have  been  insurmountable  deeds : to  him 
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they  served  as  inspiring  agents  for  a still  higher 
development.  Once  master  of  the  formal 
mechanism  of  his  great  predecessors,  he  began 
to  enlarge  upon  it  in  all  directions,  exter- 
nally as  well  as  internally.  In  the  ^ast 
domain  of  such  an  expansive  art,  he  dis- 
covered new  mines  not  yet  touched  by  the 
ingenious,  bold  explorers  who  had  preceded 
him,  but  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  right 
direction  to  follow.  The  impulse  the  creator 
of  the  symphony  and  the  quartet,  and  that  of 
“ Don  Giovanni  ” and  “ Die  Zauberflote,”  gave 
to  instrumental  music,  brought  instrumental 
means  to  a higher  efficiency  and  perfection,  — 
an  inheritance  which  Beethoven  afterwards  had 
the  foresight  to  manage  with  right  understand- 
ing and  appreciation,  to  increase  its  still  latent 
power,  and  to  extend  its  limits.  Though 
deeply  touched  by  the  current  thoughts  of 
those  revolutionary  times  in  which  he  began  his 
career  as  a composer ; and  although  his  great 
inborn  individuality  expanded  to  a still  higher 
degree  of  action  in  the  midst  of  that  new, 
exciting  atmosphere  created  by  the  new  ideas 
of  national  liberty,  'and  the  individual  inde- 
pendence of  the  citizen,  — it  is  against  histori- 
cal truth  to  portray  Beethoven’s  musical  labors 
as  those  of  a merely  revolutionary  mind,  whose 
sole  aim  was  to  break  through  Haydn’s  and 
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Mozart’s  “ conventionalities,”  as  some  super- 
ficial writers,  for  their  own  interest’s  sake, 
would  like  to  make  us  believe.  Thus  we  see 
the  authors  of  would-be  new  manners,  new 
systems,  new  schools  of  composition,  building 
I their  fanciful  structures  on  this  or  that  peculiar 
deed  of  Beethoven’s  art-life,  — constructing  the 
history  of  art-development  with  a view  to  suit 
their  own  requirements,  and  to  give  their  ab- 
normal assertions  the  appearance  of  truth. 
Blindfolded  partisans,  in  their  ignorance  of 
real  facts,  enlarge  upon  these  assertions ; and 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  Beethoven  appears  to 
us  as  a champion  clad  in  tremendous  destruc- 
tive armor,  come  to  rescue  musical  art  from  the 
hands  of  those  two  great  Philistines,  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  Gluck,  in  a . certain  measure,  was 
a revolutionary.  Beethoven  only  fulfilled  the 
prophecies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Gluck,  after 
years  of  practical  experience,  gained  the  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  a reform.  When 
the  right  moment  for  action  arrived,  he  coura- 
geously cut  down  that  which  he  considered  as 
corrupt  and  illogical  in  the  form  of  the  musical 
drama.-  Beethoven’s  work  was  a continuous, 
logical  growth:  he  roots  entirely  in  Haydn’s 
and  Mozart’s  efforts,  completing  what  they  left 
unachieved,  also  creating  new  forms  according 
to  the  requirements  and  aspirations  of  his  own 
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genius.  If  in  the  works  of  his  piedecessors  we 
often  find  a mere  “ concord  of  sweet  melodies,” 
imprisoned  still  within  the  laws  of  mere  musi- 
cal forms,  in  process  of  organic  deyelopment, 
the  subject  matter  of  his  works  fills  the  form  in 
ample  proportions.  Every  period,  every  motive, 
is  laden  with  deep  poetical  meaning:  the  in- 
struments are  the  ideal  agents  to  give  this 
meaning  its  right  expression  and  coloring.  He 
is  no  more  satisfied  with  the  sole  arrangement 
and  construction  of  periods,  resting  merely 
upon  musical  laws,  expressing  merely  specific 
musical  ideas  in  kaleidoscopical  succession. 
Distinct  pictures,  making  part  of  man’s  emo- 
tional existence,  are  portrayed  by  his  tone- 
forms  : witness  the  “ Eroica,”  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony, the  Pastoral,  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
Even  those  of  his  works  to  which  the  composer 
failed  to  give  us  the  clew  to  their  poetical 
meaning,  are  manifestations  of  a hidden  dra- 
matic life,  perhaps  not  to  be  expressed  by  means 
of  explicit  words,  though  impressed  on  oar 
souls  in  truthful,  ineffaceable  characters.  The 
poetical  contents  of  Haydn’s  works  we  have 
found  to  be,  in  general,  naive  joy,  charming 
humor,  and  childlike  devotion ; of  Mozart’s,  a 
universal  sense  of  happiness  in  the  possession 
of  ideal  beauty,  the  mirror  of  his  own  beauti- 
ful soul,  overflowing  with  kind-heartedness  and 
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amiability.  Beethoven,  a more  subjective 
nature  than  either  of  his  great  predecessors, 
filled  his  tone-forms  with  the  whole  scale  of 
deep  emotions,  the  inheritance  of  a great  soul 
formed  amidst  struggles,  hopes,  and  sorrows. 
Every  one  of  his  works  has  a tale  of  its  own  to 
tell : hence  the  variety,  the  richness,  and  elas- 
ticity of  this  composer’s  forms.  In  a merely 
technical  sense  these  forms  remain  within  the 
limits  of  pure  classicism.  Departures  from 
hitherto  accepted  sesthetical  rules  are  necessi- 
tated by  the  nature  of  the  poetical  thoughts  ^ 
which  filled  the  composer’s  mind : new  forms 
are  invented,  old  ones  reconstructed,  in  order 
to  suit  these  different  manifestations  ade- 
quately. Thus  Beethoven’s  sonatas,  generally 
consisting  of  four  movements,  make  use  also 
of  three  and  two.  In  place  of  the  ynenuetto 
of  the  Haydn  and  Mozart  stamp,  he  invents  the 
bewitching,  light-footed  scherzo.  In  his  last 
symphony,  in  order  to  give  the  great  conception 
of  his  ideas  all  adequate  development,  all  in- 
tensity of  expression,  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
add  the  brilliancy  of  vocal  resources  to  the 
already  richly^exploited  orchestral  means.  In 
hisdast  great  quartets,  the  customary  pause  be- 
tween the  distinctive  movements  is  done  away 
with  entirely  From  the  first  note  to  the  last 
there  is  a continual  flow  of  dramatic  life,  a 
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homogeneous  organism  with  its  intimate  lights 
and  shades.  The  art  of  thematic  development 
and  of  the  continual  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
transformation  of  one  fundamental  idea,  often 
expressed  by  a mere  group  of  notes  (vide  the 
first  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony),  reaches 
an  importance  until  then  unknown,  — imparting 
to  the  form  of  the  whole  composition,  also, 
greater  power  of  expression,  more  concentra- 
tion of  form,  more  uniform  emotional  meaning. 
The  necessary  lights  and  shades,  the  logically 
effective  climaxes,  all  stream  naturally  from  the 
mother  idea.  Though  the  master  exercised 
the  greatest  freedom  ^everywhere,  subduing 
the  whole  formal  domain  of  instrumental  music 
to  the  invariable  dictation  of  an  independent, 
broad,  powerful  mind,  seeming  thus,  at  the  first 
glance,  often  capricious  and  moody  in  his 
choice  of  these  forms,  a closer  and  more  careful 
study,  however,  will  not. fail  to  convince  the 
art-student  that  every  one  of  Beethoven’s 
works  is  a natural  organic  whole,  the  result  of 
logical  formation,  carrying  within  itself  its  own 
original  sesthetical  laws.  Beethoven’s  composi- 
tions appeal  to  the  whole  being  of  the  listener. 
They  captivate  the  soul,  and,  for  the  time  being, 
subdue  it  to  an  intense,  powerful  poetical  in- 
fluence, impressing  it  with  melancholy  sorrow 
and  sadness,  elevating  it  heavenwards  in  hope 
ful  joy  and  inspired  happiness. 
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According  to  Schindler  and  Fetis,  Beetho- 
ven’s career  as  a composer  was  divided  into 
three  distinct  periods.  The  first,  in  which  the 
influence  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  still  clearly 
felt,  comprises  the  Works  composed  before  the 
“ Eroica,”  1803 ; the  second  is  limited  by  the 
A-major  Symphony,  1813,  and  is  marked  by  a 
chain  of  compositions  stamped  as  the  most 
finished  in  form  ; the  third  ends  with  the  com- 
poser’s death.  The  works  of  this  period  found 
much  opposition  at  the  hands  of  the  “ doctrin- 
aires,” as  their  form  and  meaning  could  not  be 
compressed  into  those  critics’  narrow  systems. 
Instead  of  accusing  their  own  limited  compre- 
hension, they  declared  the  last  sonatas,  the  last 
great  quartets,  the  Ninth  Symphony,  the  Mass 
in  D,  abstruse,  capricious,  and  obscure  works  in 
form  and  meaning,  and  unwarrantably  difficult 
in  understanding  and  execution, — the  inevitable 
result,  they  said,  of  the  master’s  unfortunate 
physical  disaster,  — the  loss  of  the  power  of 
hearing,  — which  deprived  him  of  a clear  ap- 
preciation of  the  quality  of  musical  sound. 
Our  time,  however,  has  already  corrected  this 
short-sighted  judgment,  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  master’s  greatest  creations ; thanks  to  the 
repeated  efforts  of  some  enthusiastic  and  de- 
voted artists  in  doing  justice  to  the  deep  spirit 
which  is  manifested  in  those  inexhaustible 
tone-forms. 
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Whatever  the  merits  of  the  above  classifica- 
tion may  be,  as  well  as  the  repeated  attempts 
of  genial  and  spirited  contemporaries  to  lay 
down  a detailed  programme  of  the  emotional 
and  poetical  meaning  of  Beethoven’s  works, 
— as  seen  through  the  r^edium  of  the  subjec 
tive  conception  of  these  explainers,  - — the  true 
artist,  by  means  of  the  works  themselves,  will 
not  fail  to  see  the  weak  points  of.  such  en- 
deavors. These  attempts  may  be  suggestive  in 
a poetical  sense ; but,  not  having  been  proven  as 
absolutely  true,  their  raison  d'etre  can  be  con- 
tested, and  regarded  in  most  cases  as  an  intru- 
sion on  the  hearer’s  own  chain  of  emotions 
called  into  existence  on  the  hearing  of  the 
respective  works.  Where  Beethoven  found  it 
necessary  to  point  out  the  distinctive  poetical 
meaning  that  formed  the  subject-matter  of  this 
or  that  work,  he  did  not  fail  to  give  a succinct 
expose  of  that  contents,  sometimes  only  a hint : 
see  the  Eroica,  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  the  senate  “ Les  Adieux," 
“ L’ Absence  etle  Retour,”  &c.  I shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  hereafter  of  the  so-called 
“programme  music.”  Through  Beethoven’s 
efforts,  all  styles  of  instrumental  music  reached 
the  point  of  culmination  with  regard  to  formal 
development.  Though  composers  like  Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn,  and  especially  Schumann, 
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succeeded  in  creating  genial  works  in  this 
direction,  they  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
sense  of  a progress  beyond  Beethoven’s  achieve- 
ments. These  composers’  works,  though  genial 
and  worthy  productions,  lean,  notwithstanding, 
on  the  strong  pillars  of  the  giant’s  temple. 

Whether  R.  Wagner’s  bold  assertion,  that, 
with  the  Ninth  Symphony,  the  last  of  sym- 
phonies has  been  written,  and  that  with  it  the 
domain  of  purely  instrumental  music  is  ex- 
hausted, the  future  development  of  musical  art 
will  show. 


TENTH  LECTURE. 


DTSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Borne  of  Beethoven’s  Contemporaries  and  Successors  tip  to 
Liszt. 

Ntjmeeous  distinguished*  instrumental  per 
formers  and  talented  composers,  for  their  re- 
spective instruments,  mark  this  rich  epoch  in 
the  development  of  modern  musical  culture. 
The  art  of  piano-forte  playing,  divided  into 
two  distinct  schools,  — one  headed  by  Mozart, 
the  other  by  dementi,  — had  already  reached 
great  eminence.  The  pianists  belonging  to  the 
Vienna  (Mozart)  school  are  Wolfl,  Hummel, 
Moscheles:  Beethoven,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
career,  belonged  to  the  same  school.  J.  Wolfl 
(1772-1812),  a pupil  of  Leopold  Mozart  and  M. 
Haydn,  was  a pianist  of  great  technical  powers : 
in  the  art  of  free  improvisation  he  was  at  one 
time  considered  the  successful  rival  of  Beetho- 
ven. His  piano  compositions,  sonatas,  concertos, 
rondos,  variations,  written  principally ' with  the 
vie  w of  presenting  his  remarkable  technique  in  the 
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best  light,  are  now  almost  forgotten.  J.  iV.  Kum* 
mel  (1778-1 8o7),  Mozart’s  most  distinguished 
pupil,  was  a virtuoso  of  very  high  rank.  In  spite 
of  the  great  command  he  had  over  all  kinds  of 
technical  difficulties,  he  respected  true  art  too 
much  to  sacrifice  the  spiritual  side  of  it  to  a 
mere  exhibition  of  mechanical  tricks.  His 
playing  was  marked  by  great  elegance,  smooth- 
ness, and  • brilliancy.  His  piano  compositions, 
consisting  of  concertos,  sonatas,  rondos,  fanta- 
sias, variations,  &c.,  are  the  works  of  a sound 
musician,  well  versed  in  the  treatment  of  classi- 
cal forms.  His  different  compositions  for  his 
favorite  instrument  were  of  great  importance, 
with  regard  to  a solid  and  classical  style  of 
piano-forte  playing.  One  of  his  best  efforts  is 
the  well-known  septet.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  a method  for  the  piano-forte,  in  many  points 
a highly  meritorious  work.  Hummel’s  powers 
of  improvisation  created  surprise  wherever  he 
was  heard.  He  formed  a great  many  able  pu- 
pils, and  exercised  no  small  infiuence  on  most 
of  the  young  artists  that  came  in  contact  with 
him.  J.  MoseJieles  (1794-1870)  was  a master 
who,  during  his  long  career  as  a successful 
concert  virtuoso,  taken  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  and  as  a thorough  teacher  of  piano-forte 
playing,  contributed  mueh  towards  a more  ex- 
tensive use  of  Ihe  rich  resources  of  this  favorite 
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field  of  instrumental  music.  His  piano-forte 
compositions  — concertos.,  sonatas,  rondos,  varia- 
tions, etudes  — everywhere  evince  his  superiority 
as  an  intelligent,  industrious,  thorough  musician, 
who  meant  well  with  his  art,  but  who  was  lim- 
ited in  powers  of  imagination.  Moscheles,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  professor  of 
piano-playing  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatoire.  The 
most  celebrated  of  dementi’s  pupils,  who,  in 
the  triple  character-  of  performers,  composers, 
and  teachers,  carried  out,  and  also  enriched  with 
their  own  originality  and  ingenuity,  those  prin- 
ciples which  made  their  master  the  head  of  so 
important  a school,  were:  «/.  B.  Cramer  (1771- 
1858),  especially  celebrated  as  the  author  of 
those  well-known  and  beautiful  classical  etudes., 
indispensable  to  every  pianist  who  aims  at  a 
pure  and  thorough  style  of  playing  the  piano- 
forte. Cramer’s  numerous  sonatas,  rondos,  and 
concertos  are,  on  the  whole,  antiquated.  He 
also  published  a piano-forte  method.  L,  Berger 
(1777-1839),  remarkable  as  performer,  composer, 
and  teacher : Mendelssohn  was  one  of  his  piano- 
forte pupils.  His  piano  compositions,  such  as 
sonatas,  bagatelles,  etudes.,  are  written  in  a pure 
and  agreeable  style.  J.  Field  (1782-1837),  the 
favorite  pupil  of  Clementi,  was  horn  in  Dublin, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  artistic  career 
in  Russia.  His  claims,  as  an  original  composer, 
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rest  on  Ms  creation  of  the  ingenious  form  of 
those  exquisitely  melodious  nocturnes,  full  of 
tender  poetical  sentiment.  These  unique,  so 
gracefully  formed,  genre  pictures,  wMch  no 
doubt  inspired  Chopin  and  other  composers  to 
write  pieces  in  a similar  form,  take  the  first  place; 
among  Field’s  piano-forte  works,  which  other- 
wise consisted  of  concertos,  sonatas,  rondos. 
A.  A.  Klengel  (1783-1852)  was  the  author  of  a 
collection  of  contrapuntal  piano  pieces,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  “ Canons  et  Fugues  dans 
tons  les  Tons  Majeurs  et  Mineurs.”  This  im- 
portant work,  the  fruit  of  years  of  labor  and 
polishing,  assures  to  its  composer  a highly  hon- 
orable place  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  modern  instrumental  music.  Other  masters 
belonging  to  this  epoch  were : B.  Steihelt  (1765- 
1823),  one  of  the  first  of  that  shallow  tribe  of 
sensational  players,  who  lowered  art  to  the  mere 
level  of  quackery:  his  pot-pourris,  variations, 
battle-pieces,  and  especially  “L’Orage,”  were 
eagerly  played  by  the  foolish  amateurs  of  his 
time,  and  just  as  much  despised  by  real  con- 
noisseurs. A higher  and  more  inspiring  exam- 
ple is  presented  by  0.  M.  von  TFe^er,  whose 
poetical  style,  in  the  treatment  of  piano-forte 
playing,  as  laid  down  in  his  fine  romantic  com- 
positions for  this  instrument,  — concerts tiick, 
concertos,  sonatas,  variations,  polonaises,  “rin- 
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vifcation  a la  valse,”  four-hand  pieces,  &c.,  — has 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  best  of  our 
modern  artists.  Weber  also  composed  sympho- 
nies, which  are,  however,  now  forgotten ; while 
his  different  overtures,  so  ingenious  in  form, 
and  so  effective  by  means  of  a rich  and  original 
instrumentation,  have  served  as  models  to  many 
of  our  modern  composers.  Prince  Louis  PerdL 
nand  of  Prussia  (1772-1806)  was  a man  of  great 
musical  talent,  and  an  able  performer  on  the 
piano-forte.  He  composed,  among  other  works, 
quartets  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
which  were  held  in  high  esteem.  The  prince’s 
adviser  and  friend  F.  L.  JDusseh  (1760-1812) 
is  to  be  classified  with  the  best  pianists  of  his 
time.  He  is  the  author  of  many  agreeable  and 
once  very  popular  piano-forte  compositions,  such 
as  sonatas,  concertos,  rondos,  fantasies,  &c. 
Beethoven’s  pupil  F,  Pies  (1784-1838),  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  only  young 
musician,  except  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Aus- 
tria, in  whom  the  great  master  took  any  interest 
as  a pupil,  was  a meritorious,  honest  artist. 
His  compositions,  such  as  concertos,  sonatas, 
rondos,  bagatelles,  octets,  septets,  &c.,  closely 
formed  after  the  manner  and  style  of  Beethoven, 
lack,  however,  originality  and  spontaneity.  • 
That  industrious  and  indefatigable  composer, 
compiler,  and  transcriber  Oh.  Czerny  (1791- 
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L85T)  is  also  to  be  naiied  here.  His  greatest 
merits  were  those  of  a teacher ; and  pupils  like 
Liszt,  Dohler,  Kullak,  and  others,  gave  ample 
proof  of  his  fine  method,  and  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  the  mechanism  of  piano-forte  play- 
ing. Although  he  took  in  some  of  his  earlier 
works,  especially  sonatas,  a higher  flight  into 
the  regions  of  poetical  inspiration,  his  impor- 
tance lies  entirely  in  the  direction  of  the  merely 
technical  development  of  piano-playing.  That  is 
the  sole  aim  of  the  greater  part  of  his  pieces 
and  his  numerous  exercises  and  etudes ; and,  as 
such,  they  fill  their  place  in  a useful  and  rather 
indispensable  manner. 

In  France,  where  masters  like  Couperin,  Ra- 
meau, Marchand,  had  formerly  stood  at  the  head 
of  a flourishing  school  of  piano-forte  playing, 
this  branch  of  instrumental  music  received  a 
new  impulse  from  the  foundation  of  that  cele- 
brated institution  the  “ Conservatoire  de  Mu- 
sique,”  from  which  so  many  distinguished  com- 
posers, as  well  as  vocal  and  instrumental  artists, 
went  forth  during  the  time  of  its  existence. 
Among  the  musicians  who  deserve  great  credit 
as  professors  of  the  conservatoire,  and  who 
formed  many  able  performers,  we  must  place 
L.  Adam  (1758- -1848),  an  Alsatian  by  birth, 
in  the  first  rank.  His  “Nouvelle  Mdthode 
pour  le  Piano  a TUsage  des  El  eves  du  Conserva- 
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fcoire,”  publislied  in  1802,  has  proved,  in  every 
respect,  a useful  and  popular  instruction-book. 
Among  his  pupils,  F.  Kalhhrenner  (1784-1849) 
was  the  most  distinguished.  This  artist’s  com- 
positions, concertos,  sonatas,  rondos,  variations, 
fantasies,  &c.,  already  display  a predominant 
tendency  towards  the  display  of  technical  diffi- 
culties, and  empty,  brilliant  piano-forte  passages, 
for  the  sake  of  producing  merely  external 
effects : the  poetical  musical  meaning  is  placed 
in  the  background.  This  manner  of  treating 
piano-forte  playing  is  still  more  conspicuous 
with  H.  Herz.,  whose  concertos,  concert  varia- 
tions, and  numerous  fantasias,  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  tolerably  ingenious  compilations 
of  brilhantly  sounding  passages,  intermixed 
with  a pretentious  share  of  weak  sentimentality  ; 
a style  of  composing  which  F.  Hunten  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  empty  superficiality,  and 
commonplace  melodic  phrases,  tinged  with  the 
stalest  sentimentality.  Herz  and  Hunten,  once 
the  most  popular  writers  of  a certain  class  of 
piano-forte  compositions,  were  both  pupils  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.  The  compositions  of  H. 
Bertini  — the  author  of  many  justly  esteemed 
etudes  ; a method  for  piano-forte ; trios  for  piano, 
violin,  and  violoncello ; sextets ; fantasias ; noc- 
turnes, &c. — give  proof  of  a serious  mind  and 
a pure  aim. 
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The  artistic  cultivation  of  string  instruments, 
and  among  these  especially  the  art  of  violin 
playing,  was  necessarily  of  great  importance  in 
the  development  of  large  instrumental  forms  : 
the  symphony,  the  overture,  — the  accompani- 
ments of  the  opera,  the  oratorio,  the  cantata,  — 
find  their  most  substantial  basis  in  the  efficient 
treatment  of  the  manifold  resources  of  the 
family  of  string  instruments.  Space  will  not 
allow  me  to  name  all  those  meritorious  artists 
who  exercised  a decided  influence  in  this  rich 
field  of  instrumental  music.  In  Italy,  J.  B. 
Viotti  (1753-1824)  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
foremost  masters  among  the  immediate  succes- 
sors of  those  mentioned  p.  216,  vol.  1.  With 
him  artists  like  G-iardin%  Pugnani.^  Campagnoli., 
Lolly.)  and  above  all  that  original,  fantastical, 
and  in  some  respects  greatest  of  all  violin  play- 
ers that  ever  lived,  Paganini-  (1784-1839) 
(whose  virtuoso  career  set  the  whole  of  Europe 
in  ecstasies,  unbounded  admiration,  and  excite- 
ment), kept  up  that  exalted  reputation  which 
Italian  violin  players  enjoyed  among  all  other 
nations.  In  France  a new  and  important  school, 
chiefly  inspired  by  Viotti’s  brilliant  and  sub- 
stantial style,  sprang  up,  headed  by  such  distin- 
guished masters  as  Rode.,  R.  Kreutzer.,  Baillot^ 
and  Lafont.  In  Germany,  wheie  formerly 
masters  and  teacliers  like  Benda.,  L.  Mozart  (the 
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father  of  the  great  Mozart),  OannahieJi^  Stamiiz^ 
stood  at  the  head  of  chapels,  composing  and  ad- 
vising in  the  interest  of  true  art,  a new  artist, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all  times, 
arose  to  give  the  German  school  a fresh  im- 
pulse. I mean  L.  SpoTir.  Beside  his,  Mayseder 
and  Maurer  are  worthy  names,  familiar  to  Ger- 
many’s best  violin  players.  Spohr’s  merits  are 
not  alone  those  of  an  admirable  classical  per- 
former on  the  violin,  but  also  those  of  a fine 
composer.  We  have  already  met  him  as  one  of 
the  principal  German  composers  of  romantic 
operas.  As  a writer  of  instrumental  music, 
such  as  symphonies,  quartets,  concertos  for  the 
violin,  &c.,  he  created  much  that  is  fine,  and 
that  may  be  counted  among  the  best  efforts  of 
his  time.  Of  his  symphonies,  the  “ Consecra- 
tion of  Tones  ” is  considered  the  most  perfect. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  spite  of  the  com- 
poser’s consummate  mastery  over  all  the  re- 
sources of  counterpoint  and  orchestration,  and 
the  highly  poetical  intuitions  that  prompted  his 
aims,  his  larger  works  lack  energy  and  sponta- 
neity, and,  for  want  of  these  essential  qualities, 
become  monotonous  and  somewhat  wearisome  in 
effect.  I must  mention,  in  connection  with  this 
epoch,  a composer  born  in  France  of  English 
parents,  (7.  Onslow  (1784-1852),  whose  works, 
composed  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
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German  masters,  are  difficult  to  class  exactl;y 
with  any  one  of  the  schools  of  the  respective 
nationalities  with  which  he  was  connected.  He 
cultivated  music  at  first,  as  an  amateur  : Haydn’s 
and  Mozart’s  quartets,  however,  made  such  an 
impression  on  him,  that  he  determined  to  be- 
come a composer,  and  studied  the  stricter  rules 
of  composition  to  this  effect.  He  afterwards 
wrote  numerous  trios,  quartets,  and  quintets. 
These  works,  of  a clear  form  and  rather  pure 
style,  are  more  the  fruits  of  great  perseverance, 
industry,  and  study,  than  those  of  poetical  power 
of  inventiveness  and  inspiration:  the  melodic 
vein  of  Onslow  did  not  run  very  abundantly. 

What  artist’s  heart  does  not  beat  higher  with 
delight,  at  the  simple  mention  of  the  names  of 
Schubert^  Mendelssohn^  and  Schumann^  those  no- 
ble masters  whose  exquisite  tone-forms  have 
filled  and  still  fill  so  many  happy  hours  of  ideal 
enjoyment ; whose  wanderings  in  the  higher 
paths  of  the  spiritual  art-world  have  excited 
the  emulation  of  so  many  followers ; and  whose 
artistic  deeds  have  stamped  our  modern  musical 
culture  with  an  ineffaceable  poetical  charm? 
The  worthy  successors  of  Beethoven,  they  dis- 
covered new  pathways  in  the  realm  of  emotion- 
al existence,  not  yet  touched  or  exhausted  by 
that  great  genius ; and  the  works  they  created, 
imbued  with  the  youthful  impression  of  their 
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noble  individuality,  will  live  side  by  side  with 
those  of  their  exalted  naodel. 

Franz  Schubert.,  born  in  Vienna  on  the  31st 
of  January,  1797,  was  the  son  of  a schoolmaster. 
He  received  his  first  music-lessons  while  quite  a 
child,  under  the  direction  of  his  father  and  of 
an  older  brother.  Having  a fine  voice,  at  the 
age  of  eleven  he  was  admitted  into  the  free 
t.chool  of  the  ‘‘  Convict,”  and,  became,  as  such, 
a member  of  the  choir  of  the  imperial  chapel, 
where  the  celebrated  composer  Salieri  happened 
to  be  one  of  his  teachers.  In  1813,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  his  voice,  he  lost  his 
place  at  the  “ Convict  ” and  in  the  choir,  and 
went  back  to  his  parents’  house,  and  became  for 
some  time  assistant  teacher  to  his  father.  His 
favorite  occupation  during  all  this  time  was, 
however,  musical  composition,  which,  in  fact, 
became  a necessity  to  his  artistic  nature,  and 
which  manifested  itself  while  Schubert  was 
quite  a boy.  Scarcely  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  composition,  he  already  wrote  “ Lie- 
der  ” and  string  quartets  in  imitation  of  Haydn’s 
and  Mozart’s  similar  works,  which  formed  the 
repertoire  of  cabinet  music  played  at  his  father’s 
house,  where,  as  in  so  many  German  musical 
families,  the  works  of  the  best  masters  were 
studied  and  enjoyed  with  enthusiasm.  Schu- 
bert’s short  life  passed  without  any  great  per- 
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sonal  events.  Twice  he  applied  as  a eanlidate 
for  the  place  ( f musical  director,  — at  Laybach 
and  at  Vienna,  — but  failed  each  time  to  secure 
the  desired  situation : others  (who  knows 
them  now  ?)  were  preferred  to  him.  He  mod- 
estly strove  on,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  a 
few  devoted  friends  and  admirers,  seeming  to 
have  no  other  interest  in  worldly  affairs,  but  to 
pour  from  his  harmonious  soul  melody  after 
melody,  one  still  more  beautiful  than  the  other, 
one  still  more  touching  than  the  other.  He 
died  the  29th  of  November,  1828. 

The  great  number  of  works  Schubert  com- 
posed during  such  a short  life  excites  just  as- 
tonishment. His  lieder  (a  form  of  song  of 
which  he  became  unconsciously  the  creator) 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds  ; there  are  several 
operas,  masses,  and  numerous  other  vocal  works 
of  different  styles  and  forms;  sonatas,  trios, 
duos,  quartets,  quintets,  octets,  overtures,  sym- 
phonies, &c.,  swell  the  rich  catalogue,  and  bear 
witness  to  the  composer’s  uncommonly  inex- 
haustible, rich  vein  of  melodic  inventiveness, 
and  spontaneity  of  production.  One  even  won- 
ders how  the  man  found  the  time  necessary  ta 
commit  to  paper,  in.  such  a short  life,  all  these 
works,  of  which  many  are  very  elaborate.  Com- 
paratively very  few  of  these  beautiful  com- 
positions were  published  during  the  composer’s 
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life : publishers  would  not  take  them ; and  the 
public  did  not  yet  appreciate  the  intrinsic  value 
of  these  unique  art  treasures.  Thus  it  happened 
that  they  were  made  known  only  gradually  to 
an  astonished  posterity.  Schubert  was  at  first 
looked  upon  merely  as  a composer  of  fine  lie- 
der.  Though  perhaps  greater  as  a song  compos- 
er, his  instrumental  works  are  nevertheless 
remarkable  productions.  With  regard  to  Schu- 
bert’s merit  as  a composer  of  German  songs 
(the  lied,  a form  in  some  way  different  from 
the  French  chanson,  or  the  Italian  romanza  or 
canzonetta),  I must  say,  en  passant^  that,  though 
many  lieder  were  composed  long  before  his,  he 
first  succeeded  in  raising  the  German  lied  to  its 
present  significance  among  the  different  modern 
forms  of  vocal  music.  With  one  stroke  he  repro- 
duced the  lyrical  emotional  mood  of  the  respect- 
ive poems  which  he  treated,  and  intensified,  by 
appropriate  melody,  rhythm,  and  harmony,  the 
sentiment  the  poet  had  laid  down  in  his  verses. 
Without  once  neglecting  what  is  due  to  the 
general  form  of  a beautiful  cantilena,  he  close- 
ly followed,  by  means  of  a naturally  truthful 
declamation,  all  those  delicate  details  of  light 
and  shade  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
poet  to  describe.  The  composer,  by  means  of 
pure  musical  tone,  based  upon  an  appropriately 
characteristic  harmony  and  rhythm,  was  thus 
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able  to  raise  the  emotional  expression  of  tbe 
poet  to  a still  higher  degree  of  effectiveness  and 
meaning.  The  great  family  resemblance  be- 
tween Schubert’s  instrumental  works  and  his 
lieder  can  be  discovered  at  a glance,  — the  same 
characteristic  harmonic  treatment,  the  same  cut 
of  the  charmingly  melodic  themes,  the  same  bold- 
ness and  originality  of  the  modulatory  changes, 
the  same  sweet  and  romantic  expression  and 
coloring.  The  form  of  some  of  his  instrumental 
movements  is  very  often  spun  out  to  a great 
length : his  lavish  richness  of  melodic  thought 
and  harmonic  detail  does  not  always  atone  for 
the  want  of  contrapuntal  thematic  compactness, 
a manner  of  treatment  of  which  Beethoven, 
especially,  knew  how  to  make  an  effective  use 
in  his  great  instrumental  compositions. 

What  an  inspiring  example  of  pure  devotion 
to  art,  for  art’s  sake  only,  Schubert’s  whole  ca- 
reer presents  ! He  passed  away  without  having 
had:,  the  advantage  of  hearing  some  of  his  great- 
est and  finest  works  performed.  It  did  not 
trouble  him  much  whether  publishers  and  pub- 
lic wanted  his  compositions  or  not : pecuniary 
interest  never  induced  him  to  compose.  His 
aim  was  to  become  worthy  of  following  in  the 
gloriojus  path  of  his  great  model,  Beethoven, 
and  to  satisfy  his  own  high  artisUc  ideal. 

Felix  Me^idehsohi-Bartholdjj  was  born  in 
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Hambarg  the  3d  of  February,  1809.  His  edu- 
cation, including  music,  was  from  his  earliest 
youth  most  carefully  directed  and  watched, 
especially  by  his  excellent  mother.  The  family 
afterwards  changed  their  residence  from  Ham- 
burg to  Berlin.  In  this  latter  city  L.  Berger 
and  F.  Zelter  became,  eventually,  the  teachers 
of  Felix : the  former  for  the  piano,  the  latter 
for  composition.  Mendelssohn’s  progress  was, 
under  such  excellent  tuition,  rapid,  so  that  at 
the  age  of  eight  he  already  was  a pianist  of  re- 
markable efficiency ; and,  when  twelve  years 
old,  Zelter  declared  him  his  best  and  favorite 
pupil.  By  Zelter  he  was  introduced  to  Goethe, 
who  took  a lively  interest  in  the  talented  and 
wide-awake  boy.  This  interview  with  the  great 
poet  was  of  much  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  artist.  Though  Mendelssohn  had  already 
given  ample  proof  of  talent  as  a composer 
and  a pianist,  his  parents  still  hesitated  in  al- 
lowing him  to  choose  music  as  a profession: 
they  appreciated  too  well  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  career  of  a composer ; and  their  ambi- 
tion would  not  be  satisfied  unle  ^s  their  son  had 
enough  strength  of  talent  to  take  rank  one  day 
among  the  foremost  artists.  All  that  the  social 
influence  of  a wealthy  family  could  do  to  fur- 
ther his  ends,  and  to  smooth  his  way  in  the 
capricious  art-wor]  d,  was  at  Mendelssohn’s  com- 
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mand.  Had  Felix  sufficient  talent  to  warrant 
the  expectations  and  hopes  of  his  anxious  par- 
ents ? In  the  year  1825  Mendelssohn  paid  a 
visit  to  Paris,  where  he  came  in  contact  with 
Cherubini,  to  whom  he  played  his  B-minor 
Quartet.  The  veteran  master’s  approving 
judgment,  with  regard  to  Mendelssohn’s  talent, 
decided  the  young  artist’s  future : he  became  a 
musician.  In  1827  he  visited  London  for  the 
first  time,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
popularity  in  England.  He  afterwards  became, 
for  a short  period,  musical  director  at  Dussel- 
dorf,  where  he  composed  his  first  oratorio,  that 
of  ‘‘  St.  Paul.”  This  was  his  first  great  step 
towards  the  high  artistic  position  which  he  held, 
in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England,  with  such 
continually  sustained  popularity.  In  1835  he 
accepted  the  place  of  musical  director  at  the 
Gewand-house  concerts  at  Leipzig.  The  cor- 
dial reception  he  experienced  in  this  city,  and 
the  independence  he  enjoyed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  musical  matters  over  wliich  he 
presided,  decided  him  to  select  Leipzig  as  his 
permanent  home.  In  spite  of  more  brilliant 
offers  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  created 
him  general  musical  director  at  Berlin,  — a po- 
sition which  he  filled  for  but  a short  time,  — his 
sympathies  were  with  Leipzig,  wliere  he  died 
Nov.  3,  1847. 
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The  works  of  an  artist  being  a true  mirror 
of  his  own  individuality,  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion, natural  passions,  and  feelings,  those  of 
Mendelssohn  are  to  be  considered  as  pre-em- 
inently refined.  The  suppleness  of  his  talent, 
the  liveliness  of  his  mind,  rendered  him  capable 
of  seeing  and  grasping  at  once  that  which  is 
formally  fine  and  characteristic  in  the  works  of 
other  composers.  After  a closer  acquaintance 
with  his  method  of  creating  new  works,  one  al- 
most gets  the  impression  that  this  was  not  so 
much  the-  result  of  an  inwardly  felt  necessity 
to  give  his  deeper  emotions  external  expression, 
as  the  desire  and  delight  which  a versatile  talent 
feels  and  takes  in  ideal  occupation  with  an 
exquisite  art.  Master  of  all  those  • resources 
which  a deep  and  thorough  study  of  the  art  of 
composition,  in  all  its  branches,  affords,  Men- 
delssohn’s works  are,  with  regard  to  form,  in- 
variably perfect.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  deeper  emotional  contents  that  lie  at  the 
root  of  these  works.  Always  with  an  eye  to 
that  which  is  clear  and  on  the  surface,  lestheti- 
cally  practicable  in  the  construction  of  his  dif- 
ferent compositions,  he  escapes  that  which 
seems  in  some  of  Beethoven’s,  Schubert’s,  and 
Schumann’s  finest  works,  at  a first  glance,  some- 
what extravagant ; he  does  not  plunge  into  the 
depths  of  human  feeling,  at  the  risk  of  break - 
16 
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ing  with  the  traditional  beauty  of  form  ; but  he 
also  never  reaches  the  powerful  expression  of 
those  truthful,  passionate,  soul-stirring  strains, 
which  give  the  works  of  the  above-named  mas- 
ters such  pre-eminence  and  significance.  In  his 
! works  of  greater  dimensions,  Mendelssohn  often 
becomes  dry,  tame,  and  somewhat  monotonous  : 
the  subject-matter  does  not  always  suffice  to  fill 
the  ampleness  of  the  form ; the  interest  is  often 
kept  up  only  by  ingenious  contrapuntal  changes 
and  harmonic  transformations.  Mendelssohn’s 
life  was  a happy  one : he  experienced  no  very 
great  disappointments  ; he  lived  in  an  artistic 
atmosphere  congenial  to  his  individuality.  His 
soul  was  a stranger  to  those  deep  sorrows  which 
are  the  result  of  a great  mind’s  unsuccessful 
struggles  with  great  obstacles,  or  with  misfor- 
tunes of  all  sorts.  The  melancholy  coloring 
of  some  of  this  artist’s  movements  is  more  the 
result  of  a romantic  longing,  — the  typical 
trait  of  his  time,  — than  the  external  expres- 
sion of  any  real  sorrow  which  spread  its  deep 
shadows  over  his  soul.  The  delight  in  the  com- 
pany of  those  exquisite,  fanciful  little  beings, 
the  fairies ; and  the  charming,  bewitching 
abode  he  so  originally  created  for  them  (in  his 
music  to  the  “ Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”),  - • 
is  met,  with  little  variation  of  design,  in  many 
of  his  otlier  instrumental  movements.  Among 
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Mendelssohn’s  many  compositions,  his  concert^ 
overtures  are,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  finest 
and  most  original..  Besides  these,  I should 
name  those  elegant  little  piano-forte  pieces  the 
celebrated  “ Lieder  ohne  Worte,”  which,  with 
regard  to  the  title,  are  the  composer’s  inven- 
tion. The  form,  altogether,  is  not  a new  one : 
Beethoven  in  his  sonatas,  and  Field  in  his 
nocturnes,  have,  among  others,  given  us  many  a 
“Lied  ohne  Worte,”  and  no  doubt  suggestedj 
to  Mendelssohn  his  exquisite  pieces.  This  cir-- 
cumstance,  however,  does  not  lessen  their  artis^ 
tic  merit. 

Aside  from  Mendelssohn’s  importance  as  a 
distinguished  coinposer,  his  artistic  career  was 
otherwise  ofi  the  highest  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a true  taste  for  the  great  and  pro- 
found works  of  older  masters,  such  as  Bach  and 
Handel.  He  had  the  gift  of  inspiring  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  with  a respect, 
love,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  exceptional  crea-* 
tions  of  these  two  giants  in  musical  composition, 
and  was  indefatigable,  through  word  and  deed, 
in  creating  a correct  understanding  of  those  im- 
mortal monuments  of  musical  art,  of  which  he 
resuscitated  many  from  unmerited  and  unpar^ 
donable  oblivion. 

Robert  Schumann  was  born  the  18th  of  July, 
1810,  at  Zwickau,  a small  town  in  Saxony.  His 
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father,  a well-known  bookseller  and  publisher, 
was  a man  of  literary  inclinauon,  and  had  a fine 
taste  for  poetry.  He  gave  his  son  Eobert  as  good 
an  education  as  circumstances  would  allow: 
music-lessons  were  included.  Robert  showing 
especial  talent  for  music,  his  father  entertained 
the  idea,  at  one  time,  of  placing  him  under  the 
direction  of  C.  M.  von  Weber.  The  son’s  de- 
sire and  hope  of  becoihing  a professional  artist 
was,  however,  disappointed  by  the  early  death 
of  the  father ; and,  to  please  his  mother’s  wish, 
he  began  to  make  preparatory  studies  in  law,  a 
profession  towards  which  he  entertained  the 
deepest  aversion.  To  this  end  he  first  visited 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  afterwards  that 
of  Heidelberg.  In  this  latter  city  he  came, 
among  others,  in  contact  with  Thibaut,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  university,  an  enthusiast  in 
music,  and  the  intelligent  author  of  a work  en- 
titled “ Reinheit  der  Tonkunst,”  a book  that  had 
no  little  influence  in  again  directing  the  attention 
of  musical  students  to  the  art-treasures  of  the 
great  old  church  composers.  Schumann,  all  this 
time,  spent  many  precious  hours  at  his  piano- 
forte, which  had  more  charm  for  him  than  the  dry 
pandects  of  the  old  Latin  jurists.  At  last,  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  follow 
music  as  a professional  career,  and  on  the 
strengtli  of  F.  Wieck’s  favorable  opinion  of  his 
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Qndoubted  talent  for  music  (Wieck  was  Schu- 
mann’s piano  teacher  during  his  first  stay  at 
Leipzig),  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  mother’s 
consent  to  give  up  the  study  of  law,  and  to  be- 
come a musician.  He  went  at  once  back  to 
Leipzig,  to  resume  his  piano  lessons  with  Wieck ; 
he  also  diligently  studied  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion, and  made  the  necessary  contrapuntal  exer- 
cises under  the  direction  of  H.  Dorn.  In  his 
great  anxiety  to  become  a piano-forte  virtuoso, 
and  in  order  to  hasten  his  proficiency,  he  en- 
deavored, by  means  of  a thoughtless  operation, 
to  make  his  fingers  more  flexible,  and  lamed  one 
of  those  of  the  left  hand : in  spite  of  the  doctor’s 
best  advice,  this  lameness  remained  incurable. 
Frustrated  thus  in  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
great  piano-forte  player,  his  whole  musical  oc- 
cupation was  now  concentrated  on  composition. 
His  first  works,  a book  of  variations,  and  ‘‘  Les 
Papillons,”  appeared  in  1831,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  work  after  work  in  all  the  different 
forms,  from  the  little  piano-forte  piece  to  the 
grand  symphony,  from  the  simple  song  to  the 
opera  and  oratorio.  In  1834,  he  founded  and 
first  published  the  “ Neue  -Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,” 
a musical  magazine,  undertaken  with  a view  of 
preparing  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
new  ami  broader  art  principles,  in  opposition  to 
the  pedantic  and  narrow  views  with  which  the 
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last  works  of  Beethoven,  and  the  compositions 
of  Franz  Schubert  and  Chopin,  were  treated  by 
the  musical  press.  In  1840  he  married  the  dis- 
tinguished pianiste,  Clara  Wieck.  Her  father,  F. 
Wieck,  was  very  much  opposed  to  this  marriage, 
and  obstinately  refused  to  give  his  consent  to 
the  union  of  the  devoted  couple.  For  Schumann 
this  was  a time  of  hard  struggle ; and  the  com- 
positions written  then  are  witnesses  to  the  deep 
emotions  of  the  composer’s  soul,  alternately  hop- 
ing and  despairing  that  he  ever  should  be  able 
to  call  his  beloved  Clara  his  own.  Schumann 
was  for  some  time  also  connected  with  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  the  capacity  of 
teacher  of  composition  and  piano-forte  playing. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  he  removed 
to  Dresden,  where  he  acted  as  conductor  of  dif- 
ferent choral  societies.  In  1850  he  accepted  an 
engagement  as  musical  director  at  Dusseldorf. 
A peculiar  disease  of  the  brain,  which  finally 
paralyzed  his  mental  powers,  overshadowed  the 
last  years  of  the  busy  and  nobly-spent  life  of 
this  great  artist.  Death  released  him  from  his 
great  sufferings  : he  closed  his  eyes  July  26, 
1856. 

Apart  from  his  compositions,  there  is  not 
much  excitement,  not  much  virtuoso  Sclat.^  about 
Schumann’s  artistic  career.  Always  shut  up 
tvithin  himself,  ever  brooding  over  his  own 
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thoughts,  silent  in  the  midst  of  the  liveliest  social"^ 
gatherings,  he  is  only  expansive  when  he  writes 
about  the  ideal  of  his  art-principles,  or  about 
the  composers  he  admires.  In  this  short  and 
necessarily  incomplete  sketch  of  Schumann, 

I cannot  more  than  briefly  allude  to  his  labors 
as  editor  and  writer  on  music.  Schumann 
united  within  himself  the  double  character  of 
composer  and  author.  As  founder  of  the  ‘‘  Neue 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,”  he  exercised  an  undoubt- 
ed influence  on,  and  to  a considerable  extent 
directed,  the  current  of  musical  opinion  among 
his  contemporaries.  His  biographies,  criticisms, 
&c.,  though  tinged  at  times  with  the  visionary 
romanticism  of  his  literary  model,  Jean  . Paul 
Richter,  are  distinguished  by  extraordinary  im- 
partiality, justice,  and  enthusiasm  towards  his 
brother  artists  and  composers.  As  a composer, 
his  greatest  significance  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
his  different  instrumental  compositions.  Though 
he  wrote  many  admirable  lieder,  and  other  fine 
vocal  works,  all  the  most  peculiar  and  original 
traits  of  his  talent  lie  unfolded  in  his  instru- 
mental compositions.  His  career  as  a composer 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  His  first 
comprises  his  piano-forte  compositions  up  to 
about  Op.  20  : it  is  a period  of  study  and  earnest 
struggle  to  master  artistic  formal  expression. 
Having  commenced  the  necessary  contrapuntal 
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studies  rather  late,  many  portions  of  his  first 
works  often  bear  the  marks  of  unclearness  in 
construction,  and  some  crudity  in  their  harmonic 
and  rhythmical  development  and  treatment. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  some 
of  these  works  — like  the  Carnival,  the  Fantasie- 
stiicke,  the  Etudes  Symphoniques,  the  Kreis- 
leriania,  the  Kinderscenen,  the  Fantasia,  Op. 
17,  the  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor  — already  pre- 
sent those  fine  qualities  which  place  Schumann’s 
most  perfect  works  so  high  among  the  best  of 
modern  musical  compositions.  There  is  so  much 
life  and  passionate  expression  in  these  first 
works,  that  one  feels  with  the  composer  what 
efforts  it  cost  him  to  compress  the  rich  subject 
matter  he  felt  within  him  in  the  narrow  limits 
of  conventional  forms : often  these  bounds  were 
broken  to  gain  a freer  vista.  The  second  period 
is  marked  by  those  admirable  works,  such  as  the 
piano-forte  quartet,  the  quintet,  the  three-string 
quartets,  the  symphonies,  the  piano-forte  con- 
certo, the  ‘‘  Paradise  and  the  Peri,”  and  num- 
bers of  his  exquisite  lieder : here  the  master 
triumphantly  accomplished  all  that  which  in 
form  and  meaning  renders  these  works  classical 
in  the  full  expression  of  the  word.  His  last 
compositions,  marking  the  third  period,  are 
written  under  the  influence  of  that  deep  cloud 
which  completely  darkened  the  last  two  years 
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of  his  life,  and  are  rather  gloomy  in  style  and 
ineffective  in  form : the  source  from  which  so 
many  beautiful  tone-poems  flowed  runs  less 
bountifully  and  clearly. 

Schumann’s  treatment  of  the  resources  of  the 
piano-forte  is  as  original  as  it  is  poetical  and 
effective.  Though  here  and  there  suggestive  of 
the  style  of  Beethoven’s  last  works,  and  cf  the 
manner  of  Chopin,  and  even  somewhat  of 
Bach’s,  the  road  he  followed  is  entirely  due  to 
the  strong  individuality  of  his  own  talent.  It 
took  a long  time  until  piano-forte  players  were 
able  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
difficulties  that  grew  from  this  composer’s 
peculiar  technique^  and  to  And  the  key  to  those 
richly-colored,  romantic  pieces.  There  is  noth- 
ing conventional,  nothing  which  reminds  one 
of  mere  “ music-making ; ” everywhere  we  per- 
ceive poetical  intentions,  and  logical  meaning. 
Schumann  often  accompanied  his  shorter  piano 
pieces  with  poetical  titles  and  mottoes,  not  so 
much  to  give  one  the  impression  that  these 
pieces  are  intended  to  be  a close  musical  illus- 
tration of  this  or  that  motto,  but  rather  as  a 
suggestive  hint  of  the  character,  emotional 
mea/iing,  and  conception  of  these  compositions. 
He  did  not  wish  to  have  his  compositions 
l egarded  as  bond  fide  programme  music. 

In  his  symphonies,  overtures,  quaitetSj  and 
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sonatas,  lie  reaches,  at  times,  the  power  and 
energetic  expression  of  Beethoven : indeed, 
among  the  followers  of  this  great  symphonist, 
Schumann,  though  circumscribed  by  the  pecu- 
liar romantic  bent  of  his  talent,  and  by  a some- 
what feminine  though  exquisite  sentimentality 
and  tenderness  of  feeling,  possesses  most  of 
those  qualities  which  rendered  Beethoven  so 
unique  among  instrumental  composers. 

Frangois  Frederic  Chopin  belongs  to  the  same 
epoch,  and  to  the  same  group  of  genial  masters, 
I have  before  mentioned.  He  was  born  of 
French  parents,  Feb.  8, 1810,  at  Zelazowa-Wola, 
near  Warsaw.  His  musical  talent  took,  at  its 
first  start,  the  peculiar  artistic  direction  which 
gave  him  such  eminence  among  his  contem- 
poraries. He  made  the  piano-forte  liis  exclusive 
organ  in  the  embodiment  of  his  intimate  poetico- 
musical  effusions:  it  became  his  most  trusted 
friend,  to  whom  he  revealed  the  most  secret 
thoughts  of  his  soul.  In  the  presence  of  this 
reliable  companion  he  threw  off  his  shy  reserve, 
he  forgot  his  assumed  outward  calmness  and 
serenity.  Now  passionate,  now  loving,  noble 
and  chevaleresque  in  his  aspirations,  elegant  and 
graceful  in  his  affability,  — all  the  lights 
and  shades  in  the  scale  of  emotion  are  truth- 
fully interpreted,  as  by  magic,  by  the  docile 
ideal  agent  chosen  and  subdued  by  the  master 
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mind.  Chopin’s  artistic  position,  bcth  as  a 
pianist  and  composer,  was  a unique  one.  He 
never  displayed  his  powers  as  an  executant  for 
the  mere  exhibition  of  early-acquired  virtuosity, 
but  as  an  inevitable  means  of  placing  his  fanci- 
ful, original  tone-poems  in  the  right  light,  to 
give  them  ideal  life.  He  shunned  appearing 
before  large  mixed  audiences : all  the  rich,  ex- 
quisite qualities  of  his  talent  glowed  with  their 
most  brilliant  light  in  the  circle  of  a few  chosen, 
intimate,  aristocratic,  highly  cultivated  and  re- 
fined, friends  and  admirers,  who  understood  and 
appreciated  him,  and  with  whom  he  could  sym- 
pathize in  an  artistic,  social,  and  intellectual 
relation.  In  the  treatment  of  the  technical 
means  of  the  piano-forte,  he  entirely  wanders 
from  the  beaten  track.  He  teaches  the  fingers 
to  serve  his  own  artistic  purposes.  He  does  not 
stop  to  consider  whether  he  violates  the  rules 
of  accepted  conventionalities  about  the  propriety 
of  good  fingering : where  those  rules  are  not  in 
harmony  with  his  own  views,  his  own  inten- 
tions, he  boldly  discards  them.  His  supreme  end 
is  a faithful,  poetical  interpretation  of  his  com- 
positions. To  do  entire  justice  to  the  exuberant, 
rich  melodic  and  harmonic  original  passages ; 
to  reproduce  faithfully  that  dreamy,  romantic, 
ethereally  euphonious  coloring,  so  peculiarly  a 
quality  of  Chopin’s  music,  — the  technical  means 
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of  the  old  school  no  longer  sufficed.  He  made 
the  fingers  learn  a new  language,  a more  forci- 
ble and  passionate  dialectic.  It  mattered  little 
to  him  whether  this  or  that  passage  disturbed 
the  conventional  quiet  position  of  the  hand. 
He  did  not  write  his  passages  merely  to  suit 
these  one-sided  considerations,  but  to  satisfy  his 
artistic  poetical  sense : himself  a pianist  par 
excellence.^  his  genius  taught  him  to  discover 
new  roads,  new  and  richer  piano-forte  effects. 
At  first  he  encountered  great  opposition  among 
those  professors  who  were  then  regarded  as 
authorities  in  matters  of  piano-forte  playing. 
The  “ smooth-fingered  ” Kalkbrenner  thought  it 
even  necessary  to  advise  the  young  innovator 
to  visit  his  class  for  piano-playing  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  in  order  to  become  initiated 
into  the  excellence  of  M.  Kalkbrenner’s  style 
and  method.  Chopin,  however,  remained  Cho- 
pin, and  formed  a school  of  his  own,  truly 
appreciated  and  enthusiastically  admired  by  no 
lesser  artists  than  Liszt,  Schumann,  and  other 
genial  younger  masters.  The  forms  of  liis  com- 
positions grew,  so  to  say,  out  of  the  key-board 
of  the  piano.  They  are  so  eminently  connected 
with  the  intimate  nature  of  this  instrument, 
that  it  is  almost  practically  impossible  to  trans- 
pose them  to  the  mechanism  of  any  other.  The 
cast  of  the  melody ; the  form  of  the  haimoiiic 
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and  rhythmic  accompaniment;  the  in^nioiis 
spreading-ont  of  the  different  intervals  of  the 
respective  chords  that  form  a harmonic  basis, 
and  that  give  the  exquisite  cantilena  such  a 
dreamy  and  peculiarly  euphonious  character ; 
the  sudden  chromatic  progressions  of  the  differ- 
ent motives,  — all  this  was  drawn,  as  by  magic, 
fi'om  the  hitherto  most  hidden  qualities  of  the 
piano-forte,  poetically  raised  by  the  vivifying 
imagination  of  a master  hand.  And  herein  lies 
Chopin’s  greatness : here  he  atones  for  the  one- 
sided direction  of  his  talent.  Artists  were  at 
at  first  not  prepared  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate those  originally-constructed  melodies,  so 
richly  embroidered  with  such  fanciful  and  deli 
cately-formed  ornaments,  resting  upon -a  har- 
monic basis  so  new,  and  seemingly  at  the  same 
time  so  extravagant,  in  its  treatment  of  the  chro- 
matic and  enharmonic  progressions  of  the  chords, 
and  often  so  sudden  and  bold  in  the  trans- 
formations and  modulations  of  the  different 
motives,  — things  for  which  the  books  on  thor- 
ough-bass and  harmony  had  not  yet  provided 
any  rules.  Liszt,  in  his  charming  and  richly- 
suggestive  book  on  Chopin,  says,  “ His  character 
was,  indeed,  not  easily  understood.  A thousand 
subtle  shades  mingling,  crossing,  contradicting, 
and  disguising  each  other,  rendered  it  almost 
undecipherable  at  first  view : kind,  courteous 
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and  affable,  of  tranquil  and  almost  joyous  man- 
ners, he  would  not  suffer  the  seciet  convulsions 
which  agitated  him  to  be  even  suspected.”  His 
works  — concertos,  sonatas,  ballades,  valses,  pol- 
onaises, mazurkas,  scherzi,  &c.  — are  a faithful, 
poetical  revelation  and  translation  of  his  enig- 
matical nature.  The  Polish  national  dances  and 
people-songs  form  a rich  episode  in  Chopin’s 
compositions,  especially  in  the  mazurkas  and 
polonaises.  Though  classified  with  salon  music, 
these  dance-forms  are  unique,  fanciful  tone- 
poems,  embodying  all  the  composer’s  sweetest 
remembrances  of  his  happy  youthful  days,  and 
reflecting  as  well  his  deepest  sorrow  and  anger 
at  the  thought  of  the  unfortunate  situation  of 
his  unhappy  fatherland. 

Around  these  masters,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  and  Chopin,  and  somewhat  influenced 
by  them  respectively,  we  perceive  F.  Hiller, 
F.  Lachner,  J.  Rietz,  H.  Esser,  W.  Taubert, 
H.  Dorn,  St.  Heller,  the  Dane  N.  Gade,  the 
Hollander  Verhulst,  the  Enghshman  W.  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  — all  men  of  fine  talent,  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  manifold  resources  of  their 
art,  and  ripe  experience  in  the  exercise  of  their 
profession  as  successful  composers  and  teach- 
ers. 

The  art  of  piano-forte  playing,  on  the  basis 
of  the  style  of  Mozart,  Hummel,  and  Clementi 
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aod  his  pupils,  has  reached  an  mioonimonly 
high  and  brilliant  development,  both  with  re- 
gard to  extraordinary  technical  execution  and 
poetical  expression,  at  the  hands  of  Chopin, 
Thalberg,  Henselt,  Clara  Schumann,  and  Liszt. 
Space  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  here  into  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  incontestably  great 
merits  of  these  representatives  of  modern  vir- 
tuosity on  that  universal  instrument,  the  mas- 
tery over  which  seems,  in  our  time,  to  be  the 
sole  object  of  our  ambitious  young  generation, 
with  or  without  sufficient  talent  to  warrant  any 
successful  future  career.  Among  contempora- 
ries, and,  with  regard  to  individual  inclination 
and  talent,  followers  also,  of  the  above-named 
great  artists,  are  to  be  counted  Prudent,  Alkan, 
Lacombe,  De  Konsky,  Rosenhain,  Litolf,  Kul- 
lak,  Willmers,  Dreyschock,  Schulhoff,  Tausig, 
H.  V.  Bulow,  A.  Rubinstein.  Some  of  these 
performers,  following  the  example  of  Thalberg, 
made  the  study  of  beautiful  tone  cultivation 
the  supreme  end  of  their  artistic  endeavor. 
Thalberg,  in  his  ingeniously-put-together  fan- 
tasies on  favorite  opera  themes,  and  in  his 
etudes.,  gave  students  ample  opportunity  to 
reach  this  end  of  a one-sided  tendency.  Oth- 
ers, like  Tausig,  von  Bulow,  Rubinstein,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Liszt,  placed  their 
eminent  technique  at  the  service  of  a higher 
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kind  of  art,  by  tbe  poetical  and  truthful  inter- 
pretation of  master-works  from  all  schools. 

Among  distinguished  modern  organists,  such 
men  as  Rink,  Hesse,  G.  Ritter,  Haupt,  E.  F. 
Richter,  F.  Schneider,  Herzog,  Engel,  Dr.  Faist, 
&c.,  by  means  of  their  suitable,  sound  composi- 
tions, and  their  practice  as  efficient  performers, 
have  always  striven  to  adhere  to  the  true  char- 
acter of  this  noble  but  one-sided  instrument. 
In  opposition  to  their  style.  Batiste,  Lefebuie- 
Wely,  Best,  Lemmens,  and  other  organists,  be- 
longing to  a certain  modern  direction  of  organ 
playing,  not  being  satisfied  with  tha»t  which  the 
organ  can  do  well,  and  utterly  misunderstand- 
ing its  true  sesthetical  resources,  have  tried, 
assisted  by  the  wonderful  improvements  in  its 
mechanical  construction  by  ingenious  organ- 
builders,  to  draw  it  from  its  own  sphere,  reck- 
lessly demanding  from  its  somewhat  coy  and 
rather  heavy  mechanism,  and  its  slowly  respond- 
ing mass  of  sound,  the  manifold  rich  expres- 
sions of  modern  orchestration,  with  its  dazzling 
brilliancy,  sharply  marked  rhythm,  and  often 
fantastically  romantic  coloring.  Ingenious  as 
some  of  their  transcriptions  of  overtures,  move- 
ments from  symphonies  and  string  quartets, 
may  be,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  out  of  place 
when  played  on  the  organ ; and,  when  compared 
to  those  real  organ  compositions  written  in 
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accordance  with  the  true  nature  cf  the  instru^ 
ment,  of  which  those  by  S.  Bach  are  the  grand- 
est and  most  perfect  types,  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  study. 

Among  great  violinists  of  the  recent  past  and 
our  own  time,  worthy  disciples  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  respective  French,  Italian,  and 
German  schools,  are  to  be  counted  Ole  Bull,  F. 
David,  Lipinsky,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Prume,  Baz- 
zini,  Sivori,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawsky,  Laub, 
Singer,  Bott,  Artot,  Joachim,  Sarasate,  Wil- 
helmy. 

The  general  character  and  aim  of  our  present 
epoch  of  musical  culture  seems  to  be  pre- 
eminently that  of  the  reproduction  of  master- 
works  of  past  epochs:  hence  we  must  explain 
the  overwhelming  number  of  efficient  (and 
inefficient)  performers  on  those  instruments 
which  are  successfully  admitted  into  the  con- 
cert-rooms ; and  hence,  also,  that  anxious  and 
pretentious  striving  of  every  “barrel-organ- 
grinder  ” to  become  a conductor  of  a “ popular 
orchestra  ” or  of  a “ half-staj?ved  ” choral  soci- 
ety; for,  after  all,  these  musical  professions 
and  occupations  rest  more  or  less  upon  mechan- 
ical dexterity ; the  much-talked-about  poetically 
true  conception,  which  this  or  that  band-leader 
is  said  to  have  of  great  master-works,  is,  in 
most  cases,  a stereotyped  phrase  learned  bv 
16 
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heart,  and  used  to  impose  upon  the  crowd. 
Poetical  fancy  and  imagination,  the  exceptional 
gifts  of  real  talent  and  genius,  would  he  an 
encumbrance  to  the  selfish  purposes  of  those 
mercantile  imitators,  and  therefore  are  not  to 
be  met  with  among  them.  Since  music  has 
been  made  such  a lucrative  article  of  merchan- 
dise, the  former  freshness  and  spontaneity  of  a 
genuine  artistic  enjoyment  of  fine-  works  seems 
to  have  deserted  our  concert  halls : biases  au- 
diences, influenced  by  biases  critics,  and  suc- 
cessfully exploited  by  cunning  managers  and 
musical  speculators  of  all  colors,  are  continually 
craving  for  “ novelties  ” on  the  programme : 
they  are  like  children,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all 
abundance,  still  wish  and  cry  for  unknown 
things. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  a consola- 
tion, that,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  aspect 
of  art-matters,  where  the  original  limits  of 
styles,  peculiar  schools,  and  individualities,  are 
. in  danger  of  being  entirely  effaced  by  the  level- 
ling influence  of  a merely  technical  and  too- 
many-sided  musical  culture,  the  art  of  com- 
posing works  in  large  forms,  which,  after  all,  is 
the  result  of  the  highest  natural  gifts,  deepest 
studies  and  knowledge,  of  a truly  musically 
organized  mind,  is  not  entirely  neglected ; and 
many  of  the  compositions  written  in  our  days 
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will  probably  force  future  generations  to  judge 
better  of  our  original  productions  than  contem- 
porary critics  are  inclined  to  do.  Foremost 
among  these  able  composers  of  to-day  are,  in 
Germany,  Yolkmann,  Kiel,  Raff,  Reinecke, 
Brahms,  Bargiel,  Bruch,  Abert,  Grimm,  Gold- 
mark,  Greener,  Rubinstein;  in  France,  Feli- 
cien  David,  Reber,  Bizet,  Gounod,  Reyer, 
Saint-Saens,  Weckerlin,  Massenet ; in  England 
W.  St.  Bennett,  Macfarren,  Sullivan,  Smart. 
A unique  position  among  them  all  is  occupied 
by  Berlioz  and  Liszt. 

Sector  Berlioz.,  the  son  of  a physician,  was 
born  at  C6te-Sainte-Andr4  (Departement  de 
risdre),  the  11th  of  December,  1803.  His  fa- 
ther, wishing  him  to  become,  a physician, 
directed  his  studies  and  education  accordingly. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
follow  the  regular  course  of  the  medical  school. 
His  love  for  music  found  new  food  in  the  gay 
and  artistic  capital;  and,  no  longer  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  becoming  a musician 
he  threw  up  the  study  of  medicine,  against 
the  formal  direction  and  wish  of  his  father,  and 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  of'  Music, 
where  he  joined  the  class  of  composition, 
under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Reicha. 
This  step  offended  Berlioz’  father  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  refused  him  all  pecuniary  aid 
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in  future:  the  young  musical  enthusiast,  in 
order  to  make  a living,  was  obliged  to  give 
lessons  on  the  guitar,  and  to  accept  a place  as 
chorister  at  the  “ Gymnase  Dramatique.” 
Soon,  dissatisfied  with  the  slow  and  strict  man- 
ner in  which  composition  was  taught  at  the 
conservatoire,  Berlioz  left  that  institute,  deter- 
mined to  choose  his  own  road,  regardless  of 
any  conventional  method  and  plan  of  study. 
At  this  epoch  romanticism  began  to  gain  ar- 
dent disciples  in  France ; and  Victor  Hugo 
was  considered  the  most  talented  exponent  of 
that  new  French  school  of  poetry,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  old,  classic  one.  Berlioz  en- 
tered with  all  the  earnestness  and  verve  of  a 
warm  enthusiast  into  the  new  artistic  tend- 
ency ; and  his  aim  was  to  transfer  to  the  do- 
main of  music,  that  which  Hugo  and  other 
poets  were  doing  for  dramatic  poetry.  Ad- 
vised by  friends,  and  probably  himself  appre- 
ciating the  direct  artistic  advantages  likely  to 
accrue  from  a successful  competition  for  the 
first  prize  annually  awarded  by  the  conserva- 
toire, he  concluded  to  re-enter  the  institute : 
this  time  he  frequented  the  classes  of  compo- 
sition under  Lesueur.  In  1828  he  gave  a 
grand  concert,  the  piogramme  consisting  en- 
tirely of  compositions  from  his  own  pen, — 
the  overtures,  Waverley  ” and  “ Les  Francs* 
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.Tuges,”  and  the  symphonie  fantastique,  “Epi- 
sode de  la  Yie  d’un  Artiste.”  In  1830,  after 
several  previous  attempts,  he  finally  succeeded 
in  winning  the  first  prize  (Grand  Prix  de 
Rome)  on  the  production  of  his  cantate  “ Sar- 
danapalus.”  Now  entitled  to  pecuniary  as- 
sistance from  the  French  government,  and 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  rule  of  the 
conservatoire,  he  went  to  Italy  to  extend  the 
horizon  of  his  knowledge  by  the  study  and  ob- 
servation of  Italian  art.  Although  he  entered 
on  his  journey  with  great  expectations,  Italian 
musical  matters  could  not  give  him  much  sat 
isfaction  ; he  found  little  that  interested  him, 
and  little  that  harmonized  with  his  artistic 
ideal ; he  therefore  shortened  his  sojourn  there 
as  much  as  possible,  and  returned  to  Paris  to 
pursue  his  own  tendencies  and  favorite  plans, 
strengthening  his  talent  by  a careful,  Intel 
ligent  study  of  the  scores  of  Gluck,  Weber, 
and  especially  of  Beethoven.  He  at  the  same 
time  composed  and  successively  produced  his 
great  symphonic  poems,  “Harold  en  Italie,” 
“Romeo  et  Juliette,”  “Le  Retour  a la  Vie,” 
symphonie  fantastique  et  triomphale  ; the  over- 
tures “ King  Lear,”  “ Carnaval  Remain,”  “ Le 
Corsaire ; ” the  legend  “ La  Damnation  de 
Faust ; ” the  oratorio  “ La  Fuite  en  Egypte  ; ” 
the  grand  operas  of  which  I have  already 
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spoken,  and  divers  vocal  and  instrumental 
compositions.  He  was  also  active  as  a 'musical 
writer  and  critic,  in  which  capacity  he  re- 
mained  for  many  years  an  important  contribu- 
tor to  the  “ Journal  des  Debats.” 

He  died  the  9th  of  March,  1869. 

Berlioz’  position  as  a composer  was,  on  the 
whole,  a difficult  one  to  the  very  last.  One  is 
justified  in  saying  that  he  was  a martyr  to  his 
own  artistic  principles  and  aims : he  pursued, 
with  unwavering  courage  and  steadfast  steps, 
the  thorny  road  that  led  to  his  art  ideal ; 
though  sensible  of  intelligent  recognition  and 
appreciation,  he  could  not  make  concessions  to 
please  fickle  audiences.  He  was  not  to  be 
dictated  to  in  his  own  domain:  seeing  how 
little  his  countrymen  were  inclined  to  under- 
stand him,  and  feeling  the  unmerited  injustice 
which  his  compositions  received  at  the  hands 
of  envious  contemporaries,  he  resigned  himself 
to  his  fate,  and  patiently  waited  and  waited. 

I have  already  shown  that  the  cultivation  of 
purely  instrumental  music  is  not,  and  never 
was,  the  strong  point  of  French  composers: 
their  ideal  is  the  opera.  Berlioz,  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  and  led  by  the  strong  natural  in- 
clination of  'lis  talent,  made  the  study  of  in- 
strum^mtai  music  his  chief  endeavor : the 
works  of  Beethoven  were  his  ideal  models, 
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and  gave  his  mind  that  artistic  direction,  by 
means  of  which  he  made  the  greatest  mark  in 
the  art- world.  But,  however,  he  did  not  at 
first  meet,  in  his  own  country,  with  that  recog- 
nition and  sympathetic  appreciation  which, 
when  experienced,  lifts  the  artist  to  higher  and 
greater  efforts.  Pedantic  conventionalism  and 
pretentious  ignorantism  were  in  league  to  oppose 
him  at  every  step.  He  was  abused  for  his  bold- 
ness in  having  chosen  a new  road,  and  discarded 
the  antiquated  art-principles  of  past  times : he 
was  ridiculed  for  having  found  it  necessary  to 
make  use  of  a greater  variety  of  instrumental 
means  to  give  his  symphonic  movements  faith- 
ful coloring  as  seen  through  his  mind’s  eye. 
According  to  my  opinion,  it  is  a great  pity, 
that,  in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  in- 
strumental music  in  France,  the  art-spirit  of 
the  critics  and  audiences  of  Paris  was  not 
large  enough  to  understand  and  feel  the  wide 
importance  of  Berlioz’  efforts.  Though  he 
gained,  here  and  there,  some  enthusiastic  admir- 
ers, principally  among  the  younger  generation 
of  artists  (Paganini,  after  the  performance  of 
Berlioz’  great  dramatic  symphony,  “ Borneo 
and  Juliet,”  was  so  enraptured  that  he  sent  the 
talented  composer  a check  for  twenty  thou- 
sand francs,  declaring  him  at  the  same  time  the 
worthy  successor  of  Beethoven),  the  signifi- 
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cance  of  his  endeavors,  and  the  meaning  of 
his  tendencies  as  an  original  instrumental  com 
poser,  were,  in  a broader  sense,  first  recognized 
in  Germany.  There,  artists  and  critics  like 
Schumann,  Lobe,  Griepenkerl,  Hanslick,  and 
Liszt,  directed  the  attention  of  the  musical 
public  to  Berlioz’  works,  speaking  of  the  bold 
innovator  and  his  compositions  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  praise  and  appreciation.  In  1842,  he 
was  induced  to  visit  Germany  for  the  first  time, 
arranging  in  the  principal  cities  grand  instru- 
mental concerts,  the  programmes  consisting 
entirely  of  his  own  works.  Everywhere  he 
was  received,  by  artists  and  public,  with 
marked  distinction  and  unrestrained  admira- 
tion. He  afterwards  repeated  the  visit  with 
the  same  artistic  results.  In  Paris  his  works 
were  almost  absolutely  ignored  by  the  great 
concert  institutes ; and  now,  at  long  intervals 
only,  a timid  trial  is  made  with  a fragment 
from  this  or  that  of  his  greater  works.  This  is 
discouraging,  when  one  considers  how  many 
inferior  works  find  an  undeserved  and  re- 
peated hearing.  Berlioz  may  be  considered 
with  right  as  the  forerunner  of  a new  school 
of  instrumental  music.  Though  artists  and 
critics  are  yet  divided  in  their  views  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  merit  of  Berlioz’  efforts,  if 
appearances  do  not  deceive  me,  the  time  is  not 
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far  distant  when  his  claims,  as  one  of  the  finest 
of  modern  composers,  will,  I believe,  undoubt- 
edly be  confirmed  by  history. 

Programme  Musio.  Following  the  example 
of  Beethoven,  Berlioz  was,  so  to  say,  the  first 
bold  mind  that  endeavored  to  embody  in  his  in- 
strumental compositions  poetical  ideas  suggest- 
ed by  historical  and  dramatic  events  in  the  life 
of  men.  Where  Beethoven,  however,  was  sat- 
isfied to  hint,  by  means  of  a short  title  or  mot- 
to, the  mood  that  guided  his  imagination  in  the 
peculiar  formal  construction  of  this  or  that  com- 
position (the  Eroica,  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  the  sonata  “ Les  Adieux,  1’ Ab- 
sence, et  le  Re  tour  ”),  Berlioz  chose  to  reveal 
his  method  of  composing,  by  accompanying  his 
great  symphonic  works  with  more  elaborate 
programmes,  thus  giving  a minute  exposition 
of  the  emotional  meaning  of  his  various  move- 
ments. Narrow-minded  critics  and  fossilized 
artists,  walking  knee-deep  in  antediluvian  soil, 
still  gossip  about  the  purely  musical  laws  that 
should  exclusively  govern  the  composer  in  his 
efforts.  Such  men,  admitting  nothing  that  runs 
against  their  obstinate  ideas  and  judgments, 
condemn  Berlioz’  compositions  without  mercy, 
and,  with  his,  all  similar  endeavors.  A mere 
title,  faintly  suggesting  that  the  composer  of 
an  overture  or  a symphony,  while  writing  it, 
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was  under  the  influence  of  this  or  that  emotion^ 
suffices  to  prejudice  their  sense  of  hearing 
against  the  work  beforehand.  Generally  too  su- 
perficial in  their  technical  knowledge  of  musical 
construction,  often  too  indifferent  to  look  a little 
closer  into  the  organic  development  of  a compo- 
sition of  Berlioz’  calibre,  they  only  cant,  in 
hackneyed  phrases,  about  the  frivolity  of  the 
endeavor  to  compress  the  contents  of  a poetical 
programme  within  the  limits  of  instrumental 
' music.  And  yet  the  right,  which  they  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  such  a composer  as  the  one  in 
question,  who,  above  all  others,  ought  to  know 
best  what  he  is  about,  they  make  ample  use  of 
in  their  own  critical  descriptions  of  newly  per- 
formed symphonies,  overtures,  &c.  What  sen- 
sible artist  or  critic  of  to-day  will  quarrel  with 
a composer  who  thinks  it  necessary,  for  the 
right  understanding  of  his  work,  to  publish  the 
poetical  ideas  taken  either  from  dramatic 
events  of  life  or  from  the  fanciful  creations  of 
great  poets  ? — circumstances  which  ma}^  have 
inspired  the  composer,  and  consequently . in  a 
great  measure  influenced  the  form  and  charac- 
ter of  his  composition.  A musical  work  must 
mean  more  than  a mere  logical  progression  and 
arrangement  .of  agreeable  melodic  motives, 
solely  constructed  according  to  the  laws  of  har- 
mony and  counterpoint : a deep  emotional 
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meaning  must  give  these  motives  life  aind  sub- 
stance. All  great  symphonic  composers,  from 
Haydn  to  our  time,  have  willingly  received  po- 
etical suggestions  and  inspirations,  either  from 
the  touching  or  grandiose  scenes  of  nature,  or 
from  fine  passages  in  the  works  of  great  au- 
thors. That  a symphony,  or  any  other  instru- 
mental composition,  must  necessarily  possess  a 
lower  grade  of  excellence,  if.  accompanied  by  a 
programme  or  poetical  motto,  is  just  as  little 
true,  as  that  an  instrumental  work  must  be  fine 
because  it  does  not  express  any  thing  but  its 
own  specific  musical  ideas.  More  superficial, 
tedious  music  has  been  composed  without  the 
influence  of  a programme  than  with  it.  If 
once  we  admit  that  music  is  the  expression  of 
emotion  derived  from  the  experience  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  then  I do  not  see  why  a composer  like 
Berlioz  must  be  condemned,  a priori.,  for  reveal- 
ing the  kind  of  emotion  that  guided  his  pen 
while  forming  his  works.  We  expect,  of  course, 
from  a composer-  a highly  cultivated  literary 
taste  and  mental  refinement : a “ Battle  of 
Prague  ” programme  is  scarcely  fit  for  ideal  mu- 
sical suggestions  and  illustrations.  But  any  one 
who  knows  how  to  analyze  a complicated  in- 
strumental work  will  find  that  Berlioz,  aside 
from  his  programmes,  has  formed  the  different 
movement  of  his  symphonies  in  entire  accord 
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ance  with  the  general  laws  of  composition.  En- 
dowed with  a great,  vivid  imagination,  and  a 
keen,  penetrating  intelligence,  he  is  not  always 
satisfied  to  follow  a beaten  track.  He  develops 
-lis  forms  according  to  new  contents : he  discov- 
ers new  ways  and  new  forms  of  expression,  of 
which  he  makes  ample  use.  To  mention  only 
a few  numbers  of  Berlioz’  symphonic  works,  — 
the  “ Scene  d’ Amour,”  and  the  “ Queen  Mab  ” 
scherzo,  from  “ Romeo  and  Juliet ; ” “ Harold  in 
Italy ; ” especially  “ La  Marche  au  Supplice,” 
the  overtures  “Les  Francs- Juges”  and  “ Car- 
naval  Romaine,”  — are,  considered  from  a 
musical  point  of  view  merely,  remarkably  fine 
creations. 

Berlioz  is  the  instrumental  composer  par  ex- 
cellence. He  stands  unsurpassed  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of 
the  instruments ; he  treats  the  orchestra  in  the 
manner  of  a virtuoso ; all  e:ffects,  the  most  deli- 
cate and  subtle  to  the  most  powerful,  are  at  his 
ready  command;  the  melodic  periods  of  his 
pieces  naturally  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
respective  instruments ; his  orchestra,  even  when 
it  becomes  the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
horror  and  desperate  passion,  remains,  never- 
theless, always  euphonious.  The  reproach  that 
Berlioz’  musical  works  have  been,  for  the  greater 
part,  composed  merely  with  a view  to  exhibit 
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his  ingenious  combinations  of  fine  instrumental 
effects,  is  as  unjust  as  many  other  false  accusa- 
tions published  at  the  master’s  expense.  Being 
in  possession  of  rich  material,  he,  like  the  ex- 
perienced painter,  uses  his  colors  in  order  to 
give  his  tone-pictures  more  varied  tints  and  a 
richer  glow.  Blood  ran  quickly  and  warmly  in 
his  veins ; and  his  symphonic  movements  are 
often  clothed  in  the  exuberant  richness  of  tropi- 
cal nature.  Berlioz,  with  regard  to  orches- 
tration, is  a poet  also.  No  earnest,  striving 
modern  composer  can,  for  his  own  good,  avoid 
a close  study  of  Berlioz’  compositions.  It  is  only 
the  prejudiced  pedant  who  will  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  this  composer’s  works. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  become  a slavish  imitator 
of  Berlioz’  style,  because  we  admire  his  com- 
positions : a broad-minded  composer  will  always 
have  strength  enough  to  preserve  his  own  in- 
dividuality. 

Franz  Liszt  (born  at  Raiding  in  Hungary, 
the  22d  of  October,  1811),  after  having  passed 
through  the  most  brilliant,  romantic,  and  in 
every  respect  remarkably  rich  and  important, 
career  of  all  piano  virtuosos,  astonished  the  art- 
world  not  a little  by  the  production  of  a number 
of  large  instrumental  works,  — his  “ Symphonic 
Poems  ” Symphonische  Dichtungen  ”)  and 
several  great  masses  and  oratorios.  It  is  not  my 
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purpose  to  give  a detailed  analysis  of  thesi 
works  here : I think  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
to  venture  on  a final  judgment  with  regard  to 
this  extraordinarily  great  artist’s  efforts  and 
labors  as  a composer.  Views  and  opinions  re- 
garding our  modern  art-aspirations,  of  which 
Liszt  is  one  of  the  greatest  exponents,  are  neces- 
sarily still  divided  and  uncertain : the  sjnnpa- 
thies  and  antipathies,  awakened  by  the  personal 
influence  of  interested  friends  and  opponents  of 
this  or  that  bold  explorer,  do  not  yet  allow  that 
reposeful,  unprejudiced,  critical  insight,  most 
necessary  to  appreciate  at  its  just  value  that 
which  is  original,  individual,  or  aesthetically  true 
and  beautiful  in  the  aims  and  creations  of  our 
art-epoch.  How  often  history  unmercifully 
upsets  the  taste  and  judgment  of  a preceding 
generation!  posterity  often  goes  into  raptures 
over  those  very  works  which  the  wiseacre 
critics  of  a contemporary  artist  have  so  often 
conclusively  condemned  as  total  failures.  Mere 
criticism,  however,  never  yet  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing fine  composers ; but  it  has  often  confused 
the  judgment  of  those  artists  who  lacked  strength 
of  individuality  enough  to  follow  the  inspira- 
tions of  their  own  talent,  fortified  and  enlarged 
through  the  example  and  study  of  great  masters 
and  their  works. 

liiszt,  though  universally  admii-ed  and  ac- 
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kiiowledged  as  the  greatest  pianist  that  ever 
lived,  has,  with  the  exception  of  a comparatively 
small  phalanx  of  devoted  disciples,  not  yet  found 
general  recognition  as  a composer.  While  his 
admirers  pronounce  his  compositions  in  every 
sense  the  highest  efforts  on  record  in  the  realm 
of  modern  musical  art ; his  opponents  (and  their 
number  is  still  very  large)  regard  him  as  a kind  of 
musical  demagogue,  whose  only  aim  is  to  destroy 
the  acknowledged  classical  symphonic  forms, — 
an  ambitious  musician,  who  boldly  attempts  to 
substitute  in  place  of  the  old  sacred  forms  a 
new  and  inadequate  one,  not  being  able  him- 
self, for  want  of  sufficient  melodic  inventiveness, 
to  make  an  effective  use  of  the  conventional  one. 
He  was  thus  forced,  they  say,  in  order  to  cover 
his  inefficiency  as  a melodist,  to  select,  nolens 
volens.,  the  particular  form  of  his  symphonic 
poems,  the  construction  of  which,  we  are  told, 
is  rather  easy  to  manage.  This  is,  however,  one 
of  those  assertions  which  must  be  successfully 
put  in  practice  before  they  can  be  conclusively 
proven.  As  it  is  and  has  always  been  my  aim 
to  be,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  unprejudiced 
in  my  judgment  with  regard  to  the  works  of  any 
school  or  any  composer;  and  as  I at  present 
live  in  a country  where  one  is  not  forced,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  partisanship,  to  be,  with  regard  to 
taste,  exclusively  German,  French,  English,  oi 
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Italian,  — I have  invariably  striven  to  appreciate 
and  judge  of  musical  compositions,  according  to 
those  universal  laws  of  musical  beauty  which 
form  the  basis  of  musical  art  itself,  and  which 
necessarily  expand  with  the  development  and 
expansion  of  the  different  forms  which  are 
the  vehicles  for  the  emotional  expression  of 
every  epoch.  I sincerely  believe  in  the  progress 
of  music  ; and  must  confess  that  I see  more  of  a 
future  in  the  works  of  Schumann,  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
and  Wagner,  than  in  those  of  Mendelssohn  and 
his  adherents.  There  I see  the  genius  of  future 
growth,  development,  and  active  life ; here  the 
ripe  fruits  gathered  from  the  field  of  past  art 
epochs,  and  consequently  already  on  the  verge 
of  decay.  To  build  a musical  future  upon 
Mendelssohn’s  works,  is  to  build  upon  an  already 
exhausted  field..  It  is  true,  much  in  the  works  of 
the  so-called  “ musicians  of  the  future  ” seems 
to  us  as  yet  extravagant,  incoherent,  and  at 
times  even  rather  coarse  and  noisy ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  compositions  are  so  full  of 
spiritual  life,  they  are  so  rich  in  exuberant  sub- 
ject matter,  that,  though  we  are  now  accustomed 
to  do  every  thing  at  the  rate  of  electro-tele- 
graphic time,  the  form  and  contents  of  these 
works  will  not  become  exhausted  by  our  present 
generation.  Artists  create  and  form  the  judg 
ment  of  an  art-epoch ; and  to  the  progressive 
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artist  the  above-named  composers’  works  will 
invariably  present  more  than  a passing  interest. 
It  is  not  worthy  of  the  intelligent  artist,  to  limit 
his  whole  sphere  of  activity  to  the  mere  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  past  art- 
epochs:  he  must  help  to  build  up  a new  one, 
help  to  prepare  the  field  for  new  growths; 
stagnation  is  death.  Rather  err  honestly ; 
but  do  not  paralyze  the  spirit  in  its  onward 
activity. 

In  accordance  with  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned, I shall  for  the  present  limit  myself  to  a 
succinct  examination  of  Liszt’s  method  of  com- 
posing. This  artist,  similar  to  Berlioz,  is  wholly 
a disciple  and  exponent  of  the  form  called 
“Programme  music,”  — a style,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  strongest  opposition  of  the  old  conser- 
vatives, is  to-day  generally  adhered  to  by  the 
most  prominent  composers.  The  poetical  pro- 
grammes Liszt  chooses  are,  as  it  well  may  be 
expected  from  such  a highly  intelligent  and 
penetrating  mind,  pertinent,  and  full  of  great 
musical  suggestions.  The  form  of  his  sym- 
phonic poems  is  not  that  of  the  symphony  as 
developed  by  Haydn,  dividing  it  into  four  dis- 
tinct contrasting  movements,  but  rather  that 
of  Beethoven’s  last  string  quartets,  the  dif- 
ferent movements  leading  into  each  other  with- 
out interruption.  Another  peculiarity  in  Liszt’s 
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compositions  in  question  here  is,  that  he  gen- 
erally develops  his  whole  form  out  of  one  prin- 
cipal theme,  sometimes  out  of  one  melodic 
motivo:  this  he  curtails,  enlarges,  varies,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  rhythm,  tempo,  harmoni- 
zation, counterpoint,  and  periodic  construction, 
done  here  in  the  freest  and  most  fanciful  man- 
ner. By  means  of  these  different  transforma- 
tion of  one  main  idea,  the  whole  form  gains  a 
highly  characteristic  unity  without  becoming 
monotonous ; the  lights  and  shades  produced  by 
the  different  gradations  and  climaxes  thus  nat- 
urally belong  to  the  whole  picture ; all  the 
varied  contrasts  have  an  intimate  connection 
with  and  relation  to  each  other.  These  com- 
positions, although  sacrificing  to  some  degree 
the  compactness  of  the  different  separate  move- 
ments of  the  old  symphonic  form,  and  ap- 
proaching here  and  there,  the  style  of  free 
improvisation,  are,  however,  far  from  being 
planless  compilations  : a most  intelligent  master- 
hand  has  prepared  and  developed  every  phrase 
and  period  with  rare  ingenuity  and  aim  of  pur- 
pose. That  which  seems,  on  a mere  superficial 
' glance,  incoherent,  and  arbitrarily  put  together, 
is,  when  closely  examined,  nevertheless  found 
to  be  of  a logical  progression  and  poetic  conti- 
nuity. The  most  bitter  opponents  of  Liszt’s 
style  and  method  of  composing  are,  however, 
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forced  to  acknowledge  Ms  great  mastery  over 
the  rich  material  that  forms  the  basis  of  his 
symphonic  poems  ; his  power  of  harmonic  mod- 
ulation seems  inexhaustible  in  new  and  effective 
ways  ; the  variety  of  his  rhythmical  changes 
imparts  to  every  respective  period  new  inten- 
sity of  life ; the  thematic  development  of  a 
melodic  motivo,  or  of  part  of  it,  evinces  a great 
degree  of  imagination  and  fancy.  With  regard 
to  effective  and  brilliant  orchestration,  follow- 
ing faithfully  the  poetical  meaning  of  every 
phrase,  of  every  motivo,  of  every  passage,  Liszt 
is  second  to  none.  Orchestral  coloring,  and 
thematic-harmonic  development,  are  means, 
wMch  in  Ms  works  are,  however,  inseparably 
connected : one  calls  forth  the  other,  logically 
and  naturally. 

That  Liszt  knows  well  enough  how  to  make 
use  of  the  old  form  of  symphony,  when,  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment,  he  finds  it  expedient  and 
necessary  for  the  expression  of  Ms  poetico-musi- 
cal  intentions,  Ms  Faust  Sy^mphony  ” and 
“ Dante  ” have  amply  proven. 

Whether  the  great  and  noble  artist  will  live 
to  see  his  compositions  more  generally  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  apart  from  his  own  magic 
personal  influence,  is  yet  an  open  question. 
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MUSICAL  LITERATUEE. 

In  the  following  catalogue  I have  endeavored 
to  present  to  those  of  my  readers  who  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  musi- 
cal art,  a list  of  some  of  the  best  works  known 
• to  me  in  musical  literature.  Music,  though 
comparatively  a modern  art,  is  already  the  sub- 
ject of  quite  an  extensive  literature.  Much  of 
it  however,  as  is  the  case  with  literature  in 
general,  is  of  very  little  value  to  the  student 
who  looks  rather  for  valuable  and  trustworthy 
historical  and  theoretical  information,  concern- 
ing the  different  phases  of  art-culture  and  the 
development  of  past  ages,  than  for  mere  curious 
anecdotes,  or  anomalous  essays  on  topics  that 
could  never  be  put  into  practice  in  real  art-life, 
or  the  fanciful  whims  of  pretentious  amateurs 
(for  everybody  thinks  himself  able  to  write 
about  music),  all  of  whom,  it  still  sometimes 
occurs,  believe  they  have  discovered  something 
new,  when  their  fabrications,  in  general,  tun 
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out  to  be  the  childish  productions  cf  inexpe- 
rienced, illiterate,  and  illogical  minds.  I shall 
not  mention  those  endless  lists  of  instruction 
books  and  theories,  by  means  of  which  one  is 
m.ade,  in  a very  short  time.,  a perfect  performer  on 
any  instrument ; or  those  wonderful  new  systems 
of  “ voice  culture,”  by  means  of  which  “ any 
person”  (that  is,  who  has  money  to  pay  for 
lessons)  can  be  made  a fine  singer.  These  and 
similar  concoctions  I leave  to  the  mere  collec- 
tor of  boolcs,  who  appreciates  quantity,  and 
buys  up  pell-mell,  with  uncritical  passion,  for 
the  mere  satisfaction  of  possessing  a thing,  and 
whose  book-shelves  are  only  to  be  looked  at 
from  a distance. 

The  reader  I have  in  view  is  the  earnest, 
striving  artist,  who  looks  upon  the  cultivation 
of  musical  art  as  a much  higher  mission  than 
the  practice  of  musical-monetary  speculation ; 
that  artist,  who,  when  disheartened  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  depressing  influences  of  the 
cold  prose  which  surrounds  him  in  his  daily 
intercourse  with  a merely  materialistic  life  (a 
gulf  that  has  swallowed  up  so  many  promising 
talents),  may  take  refuge  among  the  faithful 
records  of  the  spiritual  existence  of  his  art,  to 
gather  the  new  strength,  new  hopes,  new  faith, 
so  necessary  for  the  steady,  unrelenting  fulfil- 
ment of  his  great  duties,  so  indispensable  to 
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keep  the  artist’s  mind  fresh  and  pure,  so  sug- 
gestive and  fructifying  to  the  imagination,  with 
healthy  and  rich  fancy.  The  artist,  in  the  best 
acceptance  of  the  word,  can  no  longer,  in  our 
active  time,  afford  to  live  in  blessed  ignorance 
of  all  that  happens  and  has  already  happened 
in  our  rich  art-life.  The  day  of  solitary,  idyllic 
dreaming  over  one’s  own  ideas,  building  roman- 
tic castles  upon  the  pillars  of  one’s  own 
thoughts,  is  gone  by.  The  stream  of  art-life  is 
a highly  agitated  one,  and  is  full  of  threatening 
rapids  : one  needs  to  be  a good  swimmer  not  to 
be  drowned  in  the  current.  We  are  no  more 
satisfied  with  the  productions  of  our  own  time 
only,  however  important  they  may  be:  the 
treasures  of  by-gone  days  are  dug  up  from 
under  the  dust  of  libraries,  and  presented  again 
to  the  artistic  enjoyment  of  intelligent  con- 
noisseurs. The  mere  perusal  of  incidental 
journal  articles,  generally  written  in  haste,  and 
not  always  under  the  best  influences,  and  very 
often  by  incompetent  pens,  is  not  sufficiently 
healthy  food  to  nourish  the  eager  artist’s  mind. 
Serious,  forbearing  thoughts  on  matters  of  art 
are  the  result  of  long  experience,  based  upon 
thorough  and  earnest  studies. 

The  reader  I have  also  in  view  is  the  consci- 
entious art-critic,  who  is  not  satisfied  with 
merely  recording  more  or  less  correctly  the 
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artistic  events  of  the  day,  but  who  follows,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  real  artist,  the  different  trans- 
formations to  which  art,  in  its  development 
from  epoch  to  epoch,  is  invariably  subjected. 
The  duties  of  an  art-critic,  par  excellence.,  are 
imperious  as  well  as  honorable  ones,  if  honora- 
bly exercised,  and,  in  this  case,  full  of  benefit  to 
the  real  advancement  and  understanding  of  art 
as  agent  of  sesthetical  refinement  and  culture. 
Placed  between  the  artist  and  the  public,  the 
critic’s  office  is  to  interpret  to  the  latter  those 
laws  of  beauty  and  poetical  truth  which  govern 
the  artist  in  the  production  of  new  art-works, 
or  in  the  reproduction  of  standard  ones ; and, 
by  this  means,  to  awaken  among  the  people  a 
genuine  interest  for  art  and  artist,  and  with 
this  a higher  degree  of  intellectual  art-enjoy- 
ment. For  art,  though  appealing  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  merely  sensuous  side  of  man’s 
existence,  will  always  remain  deprived  of  its 
idealistic  functions  if  deprived  of  the  purifying 
light  of  intelligence. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  aesthetics  of  any 
special  art  rest  on  the  theoretical  and  historical 
development  of  that  art.  Esthetics  are,,  so  to 
speak,  the  summing  up,  the  quintessence,  of  all 
the  artistic  results  gained  by  philosophical  re- 
searches in  the  different  branches  and  forms  of 
this  or  that  peculiar  art,  or  of  all  the  arts  taken 
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m a collective  manner.  We  have,  therefore,  a 
right  to  ask  of  the  musical  art-critic,  that  he 
be  well  versed  in  the  whole  mechanism  of 
musical  art.  He  does  not  need  to  be  a produc- 
tive composer  ; but  he  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  means  that  constitute  a 
composition.  He  does  not  need  to  be  an  accom- 
plished instrumental  performer  or  singer  ; but 
he  should,  at  least,  have  thoroughly  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  these  branches.  A good  ear 
and  a general  literary  education  are  not  guar- 
antees enough  to  stamp  a person  as  a competent 
critic,  and  especially  when,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  among  us,  the  appointed  critic  to  any  influ- 
ential daily  journal  or  periodical  does  not  know 
how  to  compose,  play,  or  sing.  What  enlighten- 
ment on  the  subject  of  art  can  the  public  expect 
from  such  a source  ? Exemjpla  sunt  adiosa  ! 

It  is  a great  pity  that  the  branch  of  musical 
art  literature  is  so  totally  neglected  by  the  com- 
mittees of  our  great  public  libraries.  The  few 
volumes  which  have  accidentally  found  their 
way  to  the  shelves  of  an  Astor,  a Mercantile, 
and  other  important  public  Libraries,  of  course 
were  bought  or  presented  without  regard  to 
plan  for,  or  understanding  of,  what  is  needed 
to  fill  that  gap  of  art-literature,  so  keenly  felt 
by  the  real  musical  student.  No  other  art 
enters  into  every-day  life  in  the  same  proper- 
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tion  as,  or  exercises  greater  sestlietical  influence 
on  modern  social  gatherings  than,  music ; and 
yet,  among  hundreds  of  rich  musical  amateurs, 
there  is  not  one  who  feels,  beyond  the  mere 
mania  for  superficial,  sentimental  gossip  about 
art  and  artists,  the  want  of  a more  thorough 
enlightenment  on  art-matters.  Many  play  the 
piano  and  sing  ; and,  in  spite  of  this,  they  never 
perceive  the  ridiculousness  of  their  critical  and 
sesthetical  pretensions.  I must,  however,  con- 
fess that  the  materiall  from  which  our  music- 
teachers  have  been,  in  general,  so  far  recruited, 
is  not  fitted  to  form  the  foundation  of  a healthy 
art-cultivation.  This  is,  to  a very  great  extent, 
the  cause  of  the  grafting,  upon  such  a young 
and  healthy  branch,  such  miserable,  sickly 
twigs:  they  never  will  be  strong  enough  to 
bear  good  fruit. 

The  importance  of  forming  musical  libraries, 
composed  of  good,  reliable  works,  both  theo- 
retical and  practical,  should  be  encouraged  by 
every  musician  who  has  a sincere  esteem  for 
his  profession,  and  a true  love  for  his  art.  No 
legitimate  means  should  be  neglected  to  build 
up  a substantial,  strong  dam  against  the  wild, 
incoherent  stream  of  a mercenary  troop  of  mere 
speculators,  who  feed  on  the  very  hfe  of  our 
art-development.  With  the  sacred  name  of 
Art  on  their  blasphemous  lips,  they  cleverly 
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manage  to  deceive  uneducated,  inexperienced, 
credulous  audiences,  and  to  confuse  and  cor- 
rupt the  growing  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
rising  generation.  Everywhere  the  disciples 
of  mere  speculation  for  material  ends  try  to  get 
the  control  over  our  most  promising  institu- 
tions. Reckless  in  their  enterprises,  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  use  of  their  means,  of  a devouring 
activity  in  the  execution  of  their  plans,  devoid 
of  all  sense  of  modesty  and  sensibility, — all 
that  they  look  for,  conspire  for,  wish  for,  is 
great  notoriety  in  musical  matters ; for  then  the 
duped  public  believes  in  them,  bhndly  follows 
them,  and  willingly  buys  their  shallow  ware. 
Mere  speculation,  he  it  for  money’s  or  social 
influence’s  sake,  presides  at  the  organ  and 
church  choir,  arranges  musical  festivals  and 
conventions,  directs  our  conservatories,  musical 
colleges,  and  academies.  To  such  influences,  in 
general,  instruction  in  singing  in  our  public 
schools  is  abandoned.  The  idea  of  true  art- 
culture  is  thus  made  a mere  scaffold  for  the 
advertising  signboard.  How  can  persons  teach 
the  principles  of  an  art  of  which  the  very  al- 
phabet is  to  them  an  unknown  thing  ? What 
culture  may  we  expect  from  such  teachings 
and  such  examples  ? This  state  of  things  be- 
comes still  more  discouraging,  when  artists,  of 
whom  one  has  a right  to  expect  a higher  stand- 
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ard  in,  and  a more  conscientioas  fulfilment  of 
their  duties  towards,  art,  — expectations  to 
which  their  once  good  aims  gave  rise, — sink 
to  the  level  of  mere  musical  speculators  also. 
Alas ! their  greatest  achievements  in  art  are 
now  reduced  to  mere  empty  talk  and  whims, 
behind  which  they  seek  to  hide  their  too  con- 
spicuously mercenary  motives.  Of  the  few 
efforts  which  have  been  so  far  made  to  collect 
musical  libraries  by  some  public  institutions 
and  private  gentlemen,  I shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  in  another  future  work  (historical  sketch 
of  “Music  in  America.”)  I trust,  however, 
that,  by  means  of  these  lectures,  I have  done 
some  public  benefit  towards  the  advancement 
of  true  art-culture,  and  have  been  able  to 
direct  the  musical  student  to  the  right  sources 
of  trustworthy  information  and  enlightenment 
on  art-matters.  I often  receive  letters  from 
music-teachers  from  all  quarters,  asking  advice 
with  regard  to  this  or  that  work,  or  the  best 
way  of  collecting  a useful  library,  &c. : I have 
therefore  concluded  to  add  to  this  second  vol- 
ume of  my  “History  of  Music”  a list  of  theo- 
retical works,  which  will  cover  this  whole 
ground  of  musical  literature.  I should  have 
liked,  at  the  same  time,  to  accompany  this  list 
with  a similar  one,  chosen  from  the  catalogue 
of  practical  works,  both  instrumental  and 
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vocal ; but  space  will  not  allow  roe  to  do  this 
at  present.  I consider  this  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  a thorough  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  practice,  style,  and  forms 
predominant  at  this  or  that  historical  epoch. 
One  is  only  able  to  form  a judgment,  on  com- 
paring historical  or  theoretical  assertions  with 
the  best  works  of  the  principal  composers  that 
lived  at  such  a time.  Musical  libraries,  col- 
lected by  amateurs,  are  too  often  deficient  in 
this  regard:  they  only  give  one  side  of  the 
question.  It  is,  for  instance,  this  utter  absence 
of  all  practical  compositions  that  prevents 
students  from  being  able  to  form  an  ade- 
quately clear  idea  of  the  style  and  form  of 
Greek  music.  Most  of  their  theory  is  well 
known. to  us:  the  manner  of  their  singing  and 
instrumental  playing  is  not ; all  our  knowledge 
in  regard  to  that  rests  upon  hypothesis. 

I have  divided  the  whole  subject-mattei 
under  the  following  headings,  giving  the  neces- 
sary explanatory  remarks,  when  I have  found  it 
desirable  for  the  convenienee  of  the  reader:  — 

A.  Ancient  music. 

B,  General  history  of  music. 

O.  Historico-musical  specialities,  tours,  me 
moirs,  reminiscences. 

J).  Church  music. 

B,  The  opera,  dramatic  music. 
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F,  Treatises  on  harmony,  counterpoint,  thor- 
ough-bass, composition,  musical  grammars. 

(r.  Instruction-hooks  and  methods  (both  for 
vocal  and  instrumental  music),  of  importance 
with  regard  to  their  historical  value. 

H,  Works  on  acoustics  and  theory. 

L ^sthetical  and  critical  works. 

J,  Biographies  and  letters  of  celebrated  com 
posers. 

K,  Encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  and  biblio- 
graphical works. 

X.  Magazines,  periodicals,  journals,  alma- 
nacs. 

A, — Ancient  Music. 

I wish  to  have  it  understood  that  in  com- 
mencing the  narrative  that  forms  the  subject 
of  these  lectures,  I did  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
our  modern  music  is  rooted,  in  more  than  one 
sense,  in  that  of  the  ancients.  However,  at  the 
time  Christianity  began  to  make  its  influence 
felt  on  the  growth  and  progress  of  a new  civili- 
zation, the  thread  that  connected  the  faint  be- 
ginnings of  our  modern  music  (Christian  music) 
with  the  practice  of  the  ancient  civilized  nations 
that  were  now  gradually  retreating  before  the 
power  of  the  new  light,  was  so  thin  and  indis- 
tinct in  form,  that  we  are  justified,  in  more  than 
one  respect,  in  dating  modern  music  from  the 
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rise  of  the  Christian  era.  The  new  civilization, 
based  upon  Christian  principles,  gave  musical 
art  a new  and  deeper  meaning,  which  neces- 
sarily also  created  new  and  adequate  forms, 
essentially  different  from  those  of  ancient  art- 
practice.  This  difference  is  so  great,  that,  but 
for  the  elementary  physical  material,  — the  mere 
production  of  tone,  — there  remains  scarcely  any 
resemblance  between  ancient  and  modern  music. 
I shall  here  give  my  views,  and  a short  historical 
sketch,  of  ancient  music.  The  student  who  is 
fond  of  speculative  historical  investigations 
will  find  ample  food  for  further  information  in 
the  appended  list  of  books  that  treat  of  ancient 
music. 

The  musical  forms  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
antiquity  are  veiled  in  darkness  to  us,  since 
scarcely  any  trace  of  their  practical  exercise 
remains.  With  these  nations,  music  was  es- 
pecially of  service  in  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and, . as  among  the  Egyptians  and  Israelites, 
was  subject  to  certain  rules  and  regulations. 
But  it  also  accompanied,  enlivened,  and  elevated 
the  worldly  events  of  life ; for  music  is  no  in- 
vention. Its  seed  lay  dormant  in  the  breast  of 
primeval  man ; and,  with  the  progressive  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  human  race,  it  also 
gained  in  expression,  and  approached  perfection 
even,  moi*e  nearly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
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that  the  Egyptians,  obtaining  their  knowledge 
from  the  Orientals,  practised  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music ; for  they  possessed  a harp  nearly 
six  feet  in  height,  with  thirteen  strings,  besides 
other  instruments.  But  we  do  not  know  of 
what  kind  their  music  was.  And  we  are  as 
httle  able  to  form  a distinct  idea  of  the  Israel- 
ites’ temple-music.  They  certainly  learned 
from  the  Egyptians.  Moses  undoubtedly  had 
opportunities,  while  in  Heliopolis,  of  studying 
the  Egyptian  temple-hymns,  4nd  of  adapting 
their  form  to  J ewish  temple-service.  We  know, 
at  least,  that  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
was  in  use  among  the  Jews;  and  that,  under 
David  and  Solomon,  singers  and  players  were 
divided  into  orders  and  classes,  with  directors 
and  masters  at  their  head.  The  Psalms,  too, 
contain  many  allusions  to  musical  performances ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  remove  the  veil  that  still  covers  the  temple- 
music  of  the  J ews,  with  that  of  other  old  races. 
It  is  probable  that  the  first  Christians  made  use 
of  some  of  the  old  Psalm-melodies  for  their 
worship.  It  is  also  not  improbable  that  remains 
of  old  Hebraic  psalm-tunes  are  still  preserved 
in  many  synagogues  of  the  scattered  Jewish 
people;  but,  in  spite  of  industrious  endeavor, 
it  is  still  impossible  to  point  out  these  remains 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  nature  of 
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the  instr  aments  used  by  the  Israelites  does  not 
lead  us  to  form  a very  high  opinion  of  their 
instrumental  music.  Though  the  expounders 
of  the  Psalms  praise  it  in  an  extravagant  man- 
ner, and  conclude  that  the  organs,  flutes,  violins, 
&c.  (which  they  imagine  to  have  been  played 
in  the  temple),  must  have  sounded  finer  than 
our  instruments,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  in- 
strumental performances  of  the  “four  thousand 
singers  of  praise,”  who  had  charge  of  the  temple- 
music  under  David,  were  nothing  but  what  we 
should  term  drumming,  twanging,  rattling,  and 
scraping.  We  know  a little  more  about  the 
musical  capacity  of  the  Greeks,  but  only  as  re- 
gards the  theoretical  side  of  their  music.  We 
know  that  they  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians, 
as  both  people  possess  many  songs  (Linos’  Song 
of  Complaint),  and  things  relating  to  music,  in 
common ; besides,  Greece  had  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Egypt  from  an  early  period.  The 
cultivation  of  music  among  the  Greeks  abeady 
began  to  elevate  it  towards  the  rank  of  a distinct 
art ; although  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  al- 
ways dependent  on  poetry  with  them,  and,  in 
respect  to  melody  and  rhythm,  was  always 
accompanied  by  the  syllabic  quantity  and  the 
rhetorical  accent  (caesura).  If  it  did  not  yet 
rank  equal  to  the  other  in  significance,  it  already 
possessed  its  own  artistic  history,  which  was 
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divided  into  three  epochs.  The  first  extended 
from  past  ages  to  the  epoch  of  the  Doric  mi- 
gration, one  thousand  years  before  Christ.  The 
culture  of  music  had  then  probably  reached  the 
same  stage  as  among  other  old  nationalities. 
The  second  epoch  covered  the  period  between 
the  Doric  migration  and  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
from  1000  to  401  B.  C.  During  this  epoch 
Grecian  n^usic  attained  its  highest  development. 
Art-history  has  handed  down  to  us  the  names 
of  many  distinguished  artists  of  this  epoch. 
Musical  tournaments  were  abeady  held  at  the 
' national  festivals ; choruses  and  dances  enhanced 
the  glory  of  divine  sacrifice.  But  music,  in  the 
closest  connection  with  poetry,  still  preserved 
its  simple  religious  character,  though  now  keys 
and  rhythms  began  to  form,  and  more  perfect 
instruments  came  gradually  into  use.  In  the 
third  and  last  epoch,  great  changes  took  place 
in  the  nature  of  Greek  music : it  threw  off  its 
allegiance  to  poetry ; virtuosity  reached  a high 
degree  of  finish ; a new  mode  of  teaching  took 
the  place  of  the  old  one.  In  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment, music  passed  over  to  the  conquering 
Romans,  among  whom  she  sank  from  her  high 
degree  to  the  condition  of  the  servant  of  luxury 
and  splendor,  losing  her  artistic  consequence, 
and  finally  disappearing. 

The  music  of  the  Greeks  was  based  upon' 
18 
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melody : harmony,  in  our  sense,  was  not  known 
to  them.  Though  they  possessed  a satisfactory 
method  of  musical  instruction,  and  though  they 
understood  the  significance  of  the  consonant 
and  dissonant  intervals  (through  the  tone-system 
of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Aristoxenos,  350 
B.C.),  they  never  seem  to  have  rightly  solved 
the  problem  of  a satisfactory  simultaneous 
sounding  of  these  intervals.  The  old  Greek 
authors  have  much  to  relate  of  their  fine  instru- 
mental music,  and  also  mention  the  names  of 
celebrated  players  on  the  flute,  lyre,  &c. ; yet 
we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  what  their  in- 
strumental music  really  was.  Supposing  that 
those  few  specimens  of  their  lyric  songs  which 
have  reached  us  are  quite  genuine,  they  seem 
to  be  the  product  of  a nation,  that,  in  a musical 
sense,  has  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  period  of 
childhood.  The  Greeks  also  possessed  an  origi- 
nal system  of  musical  notation  (semeiography)  : 
at  least,  theirs  is  the  only  one  that  has  reached 
us  from  past  ages,  through  Alypius  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  lived  100  B.C.  These  characters, 
apparently  formed  from  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, only  gave  the  height  and  depth  of  tone, 
but  did  not  express  the  duration  of  time,  which 
was  probably  explained  in  the  metre  of  the 
verse  (see  p.  31,  vol.  i.).  There  is  little  to  be 
said  of  the  music  of  tlie  Romans.  AllthejGiad 
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obtained  from  the  Greeks  soon  fell  to  a dead 
level  among  them,  and  consequently  never  at- 
tained to  an  influential,  independent  artistic 
creativeness.  They  had,  however,  the  one 
merit  of  preserving  the  point  of  most  conse- 
quence in  Greek  musical  science.  Several 
Roman  authors  have  taken  the  trouble  of  ex- 
plaining the  fundamental  rules  of  Greek  writers 
on  music.  Among  those  Boethius  (524  A.D.) 
was  remarkable.  In  his  five  books  “ De  Musi- 
ca,”  he  has  taught,  explained,  and  revised  the 
theories  of  Pythagoras,  Aristoxenos,  Ptolemaeus, 
and  others,  with  his  own  ideas  and  views.  His 
book  was  regarded  as  an  authority  by  med- 
iaeval teachers  ; sometimes  advantageously,  but 
more  often  with  injury  to  the  progress  of  music, 
as  the  theory  of  the  Greeks  is  often  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  practice  of  Christian  musi- 
cal art. 
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A. 

ANCIENT  MUSIC. 

Chinese,  Indian,  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Bomaiu 

Amiot.  — Memoires  snr  la  Musique  des  Chinois,  tant 
anciens  que  modemes.  Paris. 

Dalherg,  F.  H.  v.  — Ueber  die  Music  der  Indier.  Eine  Ab- 
handlung  des  Sir  William  Jones.  Aus  dem  Englischen 
uebersetzt,  mit  erlaeuternden  Anmerkungen  und  Zusaetzen. 
Erfurt,  1802. 

Sir  W.  Jones’s  essay,  “ On  the  Musical  Modes  of  the  Hin- 
dus,” appeared  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches; 
also  in  vi.  of  Jones’s  complete  works.  London,  1799. 

Villoteau,  G.  A. — Abhandlung  ueber  die  Musik  des  alten 
Aegyptens.  Leipzig,  1821. 

This  is  a translation,  by  C.  F.  Michaelis,  of  “ Dissertation 
sur  la  Musique  des  anciens  Egyptiens,”  which  appeared  in 
the  great  work  “Description  de  I’Egypte.” 

Pfeiffer,  A.  F.  — Ueber  die  Music  der  alten  Hebraeer. 
Erlangen,  1779. 

Saalschuetz,  Dr.  T.  L.  — Geschichte  und  Wuerdigung  der 
Music  bei  den  Hebraeer.  Berlin,  1829. 

Mattheson,  T. — Ueber  die  . Music  der  Hebraeer,  etc.,  im 
“ Musikalischen  Patriot.”  Hamburg,  1728. 

Arends,  L.  A.  F. — Ueber  den  Sprachgesang  der  Vorzeit 
und  die  Herstellbarkeit  der  althebraeischen  Vocalmusik. 
Berlin,  1868. 

Meibomius,  Marcus.  — Anti  quae  Musicae  Auctores  septem. 
Graece  et  Latine.  Amstelodami,  1652. 

This  important  work  contains  such  writings  on  ancient 
'iiusic  as  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  following  authors:  Aristoxenus,  Euclid, 
Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Gaudentius,  Bacchius  Senior,  Aris- 
tides Quintilianus,  and  Marteanus  Capella,  whose  work  is, 
however,  only  an  extract  from  Arid.  Quint:. 
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Ptolemaeus  Claudius.  — Haimonicorum  iibri  tres.  ^ 

Plutarch. — De  Musica.  This  work  relates  the  history  of 
Greek  music,  in  the  form  of  a dialogue : it  is  translated  into 
French,  English,  and  German. 

Boethius.  — De  Musica.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  on  Greek  music.  Dr.  O.  Paul  of  Leipzig  has  re- 
cently published  a German  translation  of  it. 

Marpurg,  F.  TF.  — E[ritische  Einleitung  in  die  Geschichte 
und  Lehrsaetze  der  alten  und  neuen  Music.  Berlin,  1759. 
^ Fortlage,  K.  — Das  musikalische  System  der  Griechen  in 
seiner  Urgestalt.  Leipzig,  1847. 

Bellermann,  J.  FVe.  — Die  Tonleiter  und  Musiknoten  der 
Griechen.  Berlin,  1847. 

Grysar,  C.  J.  — Ueber  das  Canticum  und  den  Chor  in  der 
Roemischen  Tragoedie.  Wien. 

Weitzmann,  C.  F.  — Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Musik. 
Berlin,  1855. 

Schmidt,  Dr.  J,  H. — Die  antike  Compositionslehre. 
Leipzig,  1867. 

Westphal,  B.  — Geschichte  der  alten  und  mittelalterlichen 
Musik.  Breslau,  1864. 

Burette,  P.  J.,  has  published  in  the  “ Memoires  de 
I’Academie  des  Inscriptions  ” a number  of  excellent  disser- 
tations on  different  topics  connected  with  ancient  music. 
Burette  died  1747. 

Boussier,  HAbhe.  — Memoiresurla  Musique  des  Anciens. 
Paris,  1770. 

Besides  these  special  works  on  the  music  of  the  ancients, 
those  under  the  following  head  contain  ample  historical 
and  theoretical  matter  concerning  the  same  subject. 

B. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Praetorius,  M.  — Syntagma  Musicum.  Vol.  i.  Witten- 
berg, 1615;  ii.  and  iii.  Wolffenbuetel,  1619.  The  first 
volume  of  this  important  work  is  writteu  in  Latin : the  other 
two  are  in  German.  24 
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Bontempi,  G.  A.  A.  — Historia  Musica.  Perugia,  1695. 

Printz,  W.  C. — Historisclie  Beschreibung  der  edlen 
Sing-  und  Kling-Kunst.  Dresden,  1690. 

This  is  the  first  history  of  music  published  in  the  German 
language. 

Bonnet.,  P.  — Histoire  de  la  Musique  et  de  ses  Effets, 
depuis  son  Origine  jusqu’a  Present.  Paris,  1715. 

Martini,  G. — Storia  della  Musica.  3 vols.  Bologna,  1757, 
1770,  and  1781. 

The  author  died  before  he  could  carry  out  his  plan.  His 
third  and  last  volume  closes  with  the  music  of  the  Greeks. 

Eximeno,  A. — Deli’  Origine  e delle  Regole  della  Musica, 
colla  Storia  del  suo  Progresso,  Decadenza,  e Rinnovazione. 
Roma,  1774. 

Borde,  J.  B.  de  la.  — Essai  sur  la  Musique  ancienne  et 
moderne.  4 vols.  Paris,  1780.  v 

Hawkins,  J.  — A general  History  of  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  Music.  5 vols.  London,  1776. 

Novello  has  republished  the  work  in  two  volumes. 

Burney,  Ch.  — A General  History  of  Music,  from  the 
Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Period.  4 vols.  London,  1776, 
1782,  and  1789. 

Forkel,  J.  JV.  — ^Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Music.  2 vols. 
Leipzig,  1788  and  1801. 

This  excellent  work  only  goes  as  far  as  the  15th  century. 
Death  surprised  the  author  in  the  midst  of  his  labors. 

Scheibe,  J.  A.  — Abhandlung  vom  Ursprunge  und  Alter 
der  Music.  Altona,  1754. 

Busby,  Th.  — A General  History  of  Music.  2 vols.  Lon- 
don, 1819. 

Fink,  G.  W.  — Erste  Wanderung  der  aeltesten  Tonkunst. 
Essen,  1831. 

Kiesewetter,  B.  G.  v.  — Geschichte  der  Europaeisch- 
ahendlaendischen  Music.  Leipzig,  1846. 

Becker,  C.  F.  — Die  Hausmusik  in  Deutschland  in  dem  16, 
17,  & 18  Jahrhunderte.  Leipzig,  1840. 

Valle,  P.  della. — Della  Musica  dell’etk  nostril,  che  non  d 
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punto  inf eriore,  anzi  e megliore  di  quella  dell’  eta  pas- 
sata,  1640. 

Coussemaker,  E.  de.  — Histoire  de  I’Harmonie  an  Moyen 
Age.  Paris,  1852. 

Gerhert,  Martin  {Prince- Abbot).  — Scriptores  ecclesiastici 
de  Musica  sacra  potissimum.  Ex  variis  Italiae,  Galliae,  et 
Geimaniae  codicibus  Manuscriptis  collecti  et  nunc  primum 
publica  luce  donati.  3 vols.  San  Blasianis,  1784. 

This  highly  important  publication  comprises  the  writings 
of  about  thif  ty-eight  authors  who  lived  in  the  middle  ages : 
Hucbaldus,  i<^-anco  of  Cologne,  Guido  of  Arezzo,  Marchetto 
di  Padua,  Jean  de  Muris,  and  others.  See  also,  — 

Coussemaker,  E.  de.  — Scriptorum  de  Musica  medii  aevi. 
Paris,  1866. 

A.  von  Bommer.  — Handbuch  der  Musik  Geschichte. 
Leipzig,  1868. 

Poisot,  Ch. — Histoire  de  la  Musique  en  France,  depuis 
les  Temps  les  plus  recules  jusqua  nos  Jours.  Paris,  1860. 

Labat,  J.  B.  — ^Itudes  philosophiques  et  morales  sur 
1’ Histoire  de  la  Musique.  2 vols.  Paris,  1852. 

Winterfeld,  C.  von.  — Johannes  Gabrieli  und  sein  Zeital- 
ter.  Berlin,  1834. 

Rullah,  J.  — The  History  of  Modern  Music.  London,  1862. 

Hullah,  J.  — A Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Third  or  Transi- 
tion Period  of  Musical  History.  London,  1865. 

Brendel,  Tr. — Geschichte  der  Musik  in  Italien,  Deutsch- 
land, und  Frankreich.  Leipzig,  1855. 

Fischer,  J.  M.  — Musikalische  Kundschau  ueber  die  leztec 
diei  Jahrhunderte.  Leipzig,  1859. 

Beissmann,  A. — Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Musik. 
vols.  Miinchen,  1863. 

Ambros,  A.  W.  — Geschichte  der  Musik.  Breslau. 

In  process  of  publication.  Three  volumes  have  already  ap* 
peared. 

F€tis,  F.  J. — Histoire  generale  de  la  Musique,  depuia 
les  Temps  les  plus  anciens  jusqu’k  nos  Jours.  Paris. 

Three  volumes  only  have  as  yet  appeared.  The  author  hav 
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ing  since  died,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  left  the  rest 
of  the  manuscript  of  the  elaborately  planned  work. 

o. 

HISTOKICO-MUSICAL  SPECIALITIES,  TOUES,  ME« 
MOIKS,  KEMINISCENCES,  etc. 

Burney,  Ch.  — The  Present  State  of  Music  in  France  and 
Italy.  London,  1771. 

The  Present  State  of  Music  in  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  Provinces.  2 vols.  London,  1772. 

Beichardt,  J.  F.  — Briefe  eines  aufmerksamen  Reisenden 
die  Musik  betreffend.  2 vols.  Francfort,  1774-76. 

Yertraute  Briefe  aus  Paris  geschrieben  in  den 

Jahren  1802  und  1803.  Hamburg,  1804. 

Majer,  A. — Discorso  sulla  Origine  Progress!  e Stato 
attuale  della  Musica  Italiana.  Padovo,  1821. 

Parke,  W.  T. — Musical  Memoirs;  comprising  an  Account 
of  the  General  State  of  Music  in  England.  2 vols.  London, 
1830. 

Charley,  H.  F.  — Modern  German  Music.  2 vols.  London, 
1854. 

Thirty  Years’  Musical  Recollections.  2 vols.  Lon- 
don, 1852. 

Lassabathie,  M. — Histoire  du  Conservatoire  (de  Paris) 
Paris,  1860. 

Elwart,  A.  — Histoire  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Concerts  du  Con- 
servatoire Imperial  de  Musique.  Paris,  1860. 

Leclerc,  J.  B.  — Essai  sur  la  Propagation  de  la  Musique  en 
France,  sa  Conservation  et  ses  Rapports  avec  le  Gouveme- 
raent.  Paris,  1796. 

Beichardt,  J.  F. — Yertraute  Briefe  geschrieben  auf  ciner 
Reise  nach  Wien,  1808  und  1809.  2 vols.  Amsterdam,  1810. 

Hanslick,  F.  — Geschichte  des  Concertweseiis  in  Wien. 
Wien,  1869. 

Pohl,  C.  F.  — Mozart  und  Haydn  in  London.  2 vols. 
Wien,  1867. 
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Karajan,  Th.  G.  von. — J.  Haydn  in  London.  Wien, 
1861. 

^ Beissman,  A. — Das  Deutsche  Lied  in  seiner  historischen 
Entwickelung  dargestellt.  Cassel,  1861. 

Schneider,  K.  E. — Das  musikalische  Lied  in  geschicht- 
licher  Entwickelung.  Leipzig,  1863. 

Sandy s and  Forster.  — The  History  of  the  Yiolin  and  othel 
Instruments  played  on  with  a Bow,  from  the  Kemotest  Times 
to  the  Present.  London,  1864. 

Wasielewski,  J.  W.  v. — Die  Yidline  und  ihre  Meister. 
Leipzig,  1869. 

Andre,  C.  A.  — Der  Clavierhau  in  seiner  Geschichte,  seiner 
technischen  und  musikalischen  Bedeutung.  Offenbach. 

Boring,  G. — Zur  Geschichte  der  Musik  in  Preussen. 
Elbing,  1852. 

Gaspari,  G.  — La  Musica  in  Bologna.  Milano. 

Villarosa,  MarcTiesi  di. — Memorie  die  Compositori  di 
Musica  del  Kegno  di  Napoli.  Napoli,  1840. 

Berlioz,  H.  — Yoyage  musical  en  Allemagne  et  en  Italic. 
Paris,  1844. 

Riehl,  W.  H.  — Musikalische  Charakterkoepfe.  Eiu 
Kunstgeschichtliches  Skizzenhuch.  2 vols.  Stuttgart,  1853-* 
60. 

Amhros,  A.  W.  — Culturhistorische  Bilder  aus  dem  Musik- 
leben  der  Gegenwort.  Leipzig,  1860. 

Bunte  Blatter.  Leipzig,  1872-73. 

Hiller,  Ferd.  — Das  Tonleben  unserer  Zeit.  2 vols.  Leip- 
zig, 1868. 

Lindner,  E.  O.  — Geschichte  des  DeutschenLiedes  im  xviii. 
Jahrhundert.  Leipzig,  1871. 

Weitzmann,  C.  F.  — Geschichte  des  Septimen-Accordes. 
Berlin,  1854. 

Der  iihermaessige  Dreiklang.  Berlin. 

Der  verminderte  Septimen-  Accord.  Berlin. 

Geschichte  des  Claviers  und  der  Clavier-Literatur. 

Stuttgard,  1863. 

Comettant,  O.  — Musique  et  Musiciens.  Paris,  1862. 

24* 
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D. 

CHUECH  MUSIC. 

Nivers,  Gabriel.  — Dissertation  sur  le  Chant  Gregorien. 
Paris,  1683. 

Lebeuf  (Ahh^).  — Traitehistorique  et  pratique  surle  Chant 
ecclesiastique.  Paris,  1741. 

Gerhert  {Prince- Abbot). — De  Canta  et  Musica  sacra  a 
prima  Ecclesiae  aetate  usque  ad  praesens  tempus.  2 vols. 
San-Blasianio,  1774. 

Jumilhac,  Bom. — La  Science  et  la  Pratique  du  Plain- 
Chant,  par  un  religieux  Benedictin  de  la  Congregation  de 
St.  Maur.  Paris,  1673. 

Lambillotte  {Le B.  P.) — Antiphonaire  de  Saint  Gregoire, 
Fac-simile  du  Manuscrit  de  Saint-Gall.  Paris,  1851. 

Esthetique,  Theorie,  et  Pratique  du  Chant  Gr^go- 

rien.  Paris,  1855. 

Mason,  W. — Essays,  Historical  and  Critical,  on  English 
Church  Music.  York,  1795. 

Schubiger,  P.  Anselm.  — Die  Saengerschule  St.  Gallens. 
Einsiedeln,  1858. 

D’  Ortigue,  M.  J.  — Dictionnaire  liturgique,  historique,  et 
theorique  de  Plain-Chant  et  de  Musique  d’Eglise.  Paris, 
1854. 

Spark,  Br.  W.  — Lecture  on  Church  Music,  more  partic- 
ularly the  Choral  Service  of  the  Church  of  England.  Lon- 
don, 1851. 

Clement,  FHix. — Histoire  Generale  de  la  Musique  reli- 
gieuse.  Paris,  1860. 

Poisson,  Leonard.  — Traits  theorique  du  Plain-Chant. 
Paris,  1750. 

Lafage,  J.  A.  L.  de.  — Cours  complet  du  Plain-Chant.  2 
vols.  Paris,  1855. 

Antony,  J. — Archaeologisch- liturgisclies  Lehrbuch  des 
Gregorianischen  Kirchengesanges.  Muenster,  1829. 
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Mortimer,  P.  — De  Choralgesang  zur  Zeit  der  Eef brma- 
tion.  Berlin,  1821. 

Meister,  K.  S.  — Das  Katholische  deutsche  Kirchenlied 
in  seinen  Singweisen  von  den  fruehesten  Zeiten  bis  gegen 
Elide  des  xvii  Jahrhnndert.  Freiburg,  1862. 

Kocher,  C.  — Die  Tonkunst  in  der  Kircbe,  oder  Ideen  zu 
einem  allgemeinen  Yierstimmigen  Choral-  und  Figural- 
Gesang  fuer  einen  kleinen  Chor,  nebst  Ansichten,  ueber 
den  Zweck  der  Kunst  im  Allgemeinen.  Stuttgard,  1813. 

Kornmuller,  P.  O.  — Lexikon  der  Kirchlichen  Tonkunst. 
Brixen,  1870. 

Castil-Blaze.  — Chapelle-Musique  des  Rois  de  France. 
Paris,  1832. 

TucTier,  G.  Freiherr  von.  — Schatz  des  evangelischen  Kir- 
chengsanges  im  er^ten  Jahrhnndert  der  Reformation.  Leip- 
zig, 1868. 

Winterfeld,  C.  v.  — Der  Evangelische  Kirchengesang,  und 
sein  Yerhaeltniss  zur  Kunst  des  Tonsatzes.  3 vols.  Leip- 
zig, 1843-47. 

Zur  Geschichte  heiliger  Tonkunst.  2 vols.  Leip- 
zig, 1850-52. 

Laurencin,  Graf.  — Zur  Geschichte  der  Kirchenmusik  bei 
den  Italienern  und  Deutschen.  Leipzig,  1856. 

Lorenz,  Dr.  F.  — Haydn,  Mozart,  und  Beethoven’s,  Kirch- 
enmusik, und  ihre  Katholischen  und  Protestanlischen  Geg- 
ner.  Breslau,  1866. 

Filitz,  F.  — Ueber  einige  Interessen  der  aelteren  Kirchen- 
musik. Muenchen,  1853. 

Schletterer,  H.  M.  — Geschichte  der  Geistlichen  Dichtung 
und  Kirchlichen  Tonkunst.  Hanover,  1869. 

Boehme,  F.  M. — Das  Oratorium.  Leipzig,  1861. 

Bitter,  C.  H. — Beitraege  zur  Geschichte  des  Oratoriums, 
Berlin,  1871. 

Ckry Sander,  Fr.  — Die  Moll-Tonart  in  den  Yolksgesaengen 
and  ueber  das  Oratorium.  Schwerin,  1853. 

Schafhduil,  Dr. — Der  aechte  Gregorianische  Choral 
Muenchen,  1869. 
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Nachhar,  K.  J. — Der  Gregoriamsclie  Kircliengesang» 
Schwiebus. 

Koch,  E.  E.  — Geschicbte  des  Kirchenliedes  imd  Kirchen- 
gesanges.  4 vols.  Stuttgart. 


E. 

THE  OPERA. 

Menestrier,  Cl.  F. — Des  Representations  en  Musique  an* 
ciennes  et  modernes.  Paris,  1681. 

PlanelU,  A. — Dell’ Opera  in  Musica  Trattato.  Napoli, 
1772. 

Arteaga,  St.  — Le  Revoluzioni  del  Teatp  Italiano  dalla  sua 
Origine  sino  al  Presente.  3 vols.  Bologna,  1783-78.  Trans- 
lated into  German  by  Forkel.  2 vols.  Leipzig,  1797. 

Algarotti,  F.  — Saggio  sopra  1’ Opera  in  Musica.  Livorno, 
1763. 

Marcello,  B.  — II  Teatro  alia  Modo.  Yenezia,  1738. 

Grimm,  F.  M.  von. — Almanach  historique  et  cbronologique 
de  tons  les  Spectacles  de  Paris.  Paris,  1852-54. 

Laharpe,  J.  F.  de. — De  1’ Opera.  Paris,  1801.  Is  to  be 
found  in  tbe  12tli  vol.  of  “ Cours  de  Litterature  ancienne  et 
moderne.” 

Memoir es.  — Pour  servir  a I’Histoire  de  la  Revolution  oper^e 
dans  la  Musique,  par  le  chevalier  Gluck.  Naples,  1781. 

Siegmeyer,  J.  G. — Ueber  den  Ritter  Gluck  und  seine 
Werke.  Briefe  von  ihm  und  andern  beruehmte  Maenner 
seiner  Zeit.  Eine  historisch-  kritische  Beurtlieilung  seiner 
Opern-Musik.  Aus  dem  Franzoesisclien.  Berlin,  1828. 

Dressier,  E.  Chr.  — Theater  Schule  fuer  die  Deutschen, 
das  ernsthafte  Singe-Schau-spiel  betreffend.  Hanover, 
1777. 

Kelly,  Michael. — Reminiscences.  2 vols.  London,  1826. 

Mount  Edgcumbe  (Earl  of). — Reminiscences,  containing 
an  account  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  England.  London,  '1828. 
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Hogarth^  G.  — Memoirs  of  tlie  Opera.  2 vols.  London, 
1851. 

Edwards,  S.  — History  of  the  Opera,  from  its  Origin  in 
Italy  to  the  Present  Time.  2 vols.  London,  1862. 

Fink,  G.  F. — Wesen  und  Geschichte  ,der  Oper.  Leipzig, 
1838. 

Kiesewetter,  E.  G. — Schicksale  und  Beschaffenheit  des 
weltlichen  Gesanges  vom  fruehen  Mittelalter  his  zur  Erfind- 
ung  des  dramatischen  Styles  und  den  Anfaengen  der  Oper. 
Leipzig,  1841. 

Lindner,  E.  O.  — Hie  erste  Stehende  Deutsche  Oper.  2 
vols.  Berlin,  1855. 

Biedenfeld,  Freih.  von. — Die  Komische  Oper  der  Italiener, 
Franzosen,  und  Deutschen.  Leipzig,  1848. 

Fuerstenau,  M. — Zur  Geschichte  der  Musik  und  des 
Theaters  am  Hofe  zu  Dresden.  2 vols.  Dresden,  1861-62. 

Schneider,  L.  — Geschichte  der  Oper  und  des  Koniglichen 
Opern  Hauses  zu  Berlin.  Berlin,  1852. 

Schletterer,  H.  M. — Das  Deutsche  Singspiel  von  seinen 
ersten  Anfaengen  bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit.  Augsburg, 
1863. 

Eudhardt,  F.  M.  — Geschichte  der  Oper  am  Hof  e zu  Muen- 
chen.  Freising,  1865. 

Comet,'- J.  — Die  Oper  in  Deutschland  und  das  Theater  der 
Neuzeit.  Hamburg,  1849. 

Celler,  L. — Les  Origines  de  1’ Opera  et  les  Ballets  de  la 
Reine.  Paris,  1868. 

Castil-Blaze,  M. — De  I’Op^ra  en  France.  2 vols.  Paris, 
1820. 

Theatres  lyriques  de  Paris,  L’ Opera  Italien.  Paris, 

1836. 

L’ Acad^mie  imperiale  de  Musique.  2 vols.  Paris, 

1855. 

Chouquet,  G.  — Histoire  de  la  Musique  dramatique  en 
France,  depuis  ses  Origines  jusqu’^  nos  Jours.  Paris,  1873, 

Clement,  F.  A.  Larousse,  P.  — Dictionnaire  lyrique,  ou  His* 
toire  des  Operas.  Paris,  1869. 
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Wagner,  B.  — Drei  Operndichtungen  nebst  einer  Mitthei- 
hing  an  seine  Freunde.  Leipzig,  1852. 

Wagner,  B. — Die  Kunst  und  die  Kevoiution.  Leipzig, 
1849. 

Das  Kunstwerk  der  Znkunft.  Leipzig,  1850. 

Oper  und  Drama.  Leipzig,  1869. 

Lobe,  J.  C. — Die  Oper;  forming  the  fourth  volume  of 
Lehrbuch  der  Musikalischen  Composition.”  Leipzig,  1867. 
Schletterer,  fl.  M.  — Die  Entstehung  der  Oper.  Nordlin- 
gen,  1873. 


F. 

TEEATISES  ON  HAKMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  THOR- 
OUGH BASS  AND  COMPOSITION;  MUSICAL 

GRAMMARS. 

Gafor  {Franchiuss).  — Practica  Musicas.  Mediolani,  1496. 

OrnitoparcM,  A.  — MusicEe  activse  Micrologus,  libris  qua- 
tuor  digestus,  omnibus  musicae  studiosis  non  tarn  utilis 
quam  hecessarius.  1535. 

The  composer  Dowland  translated  this  work  into  English, 
and  published  it  in  London,  1609. 

Glareanus,  H.  L.  — Dodecachordon.  Basil,  1547. 

Zarlino,  G.  — Institution!  harmoniche,  divisi  in  quattro 
Parti.  Yenezia,  1558. 

Salinas,  F.  — De  Musica  Libri  Septem,  in  quibus  ejus  Doc- 
trinas  Yeritas  tarn  quae  ad  Harmoniam,  quam  quae  ad  Rhyth- 
mum  pertinet,  juxta  sensus  ac  rationis  judicium  ostenditur 
et  demonstratur.  Salmantiae,  1577. 

Mersenne,M.  — Harmonicorum  Libri  xii.,  in  quibus  agitur 
de  Sonorum  Natura,  Causis,  et  Effectibus : de  Consonantiis, 
Dissonantiis,  Rationibus,  Generibus,  Modis,  Cantibus,  Com- 
positione,  orbisque  totius  harmonicis  Instrumentis.  Lutetiae 
Parisiorum,  1635. 

Harmonie  Universelle,  contenant  la  Theorie  et  la 

Pratique  de  la  Musique.  Paris,  1636. 
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Kircher,  A.  — Musurgia  universalis.  Eome,  1650.  — " 

Tevo,  Z. — II  Musico  Testore.  Yenezia,  1706. 

Mattheson,  J.  — Das  neueroeffnete  Orehestre.  3 Parts. 
Hamburg,  1713-17-21. 

Kern  melodiscber  Wissenschaft.  Hamburg,  1737. 

Der  vollkommene  Kapellmeister.  Hamburg,  1739. 

Grosse  Generalbass-scbule.  Hamburg,  1731. 

Kleine  Generalbass-scbule.  Hamburg,  1734. 

Malcolm,  A.  — A Treatise  of  Music,  Speculative,  Practical, 
and  Historical.  Edinburgh,  1721. 

Holden,  J.  — ^An  Essay  towards  a Eational  System  of  Music, 
London,  1770. 

Holder,  W. — A Treatise  on  the  Natural  Grounds  and 
Principles  of  Harmony.  London,  1694. 

Simpson,  Chr.  — Compendium  of  Practical  Music.  Lon- 
don, 1678. 

Playford,  J.  — An  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Music, 
London,  1730. 

Butler,  Ch.  — The  Principles  of  Music  in  Singing  and  Set- 
ting, with  the  Twofold  Use  thereof.  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil. 
London,  1636. 

Calvisius,  Sethus.  — Melopoeia,  sive  Melodise  condendsa 
Eatio,  quam  vulgo  Musicam  Poeticam  Yocant,  ex  Yeris  Fun- 
damentis  extructa  et  explicata.  1592. 

Zaconi,  P.  Ludovico.  — Prattica  di  Musica,  utile  e neces- 
saria,  si  al  Composition.  Yenezia,  1592. 

Bavenscroft,  Th.  — A Brief  Discourse  of  the  True  but 
Neglected  Use  of  charactering  the  Degrees  by  their  Perfec- 
tion, Imperfection,  and  Diminution  in  Measurable  Musicke, 
against  the  Common  Practice  and  Custome  of  these  Times. 
London,  1614. 

Penna,  L.  — Li  primi  Albori  musicali,  per  il  Studioso  della 
Musica  figurata.  Bologna,  1676. 

Bononcini,  G.  M. — Musico  prattico  che  brevemente  di- 
mostra,  etc.  Bologna,  1673. 

Ahle,  J.  G.  — Musikalisches  Fruehlings  Gespraech,  darin 
nen  fuer  nehmlich  vom  grund-und  Kunst-massigen  Compo- 
niren  geha.ndelt  wird.  Muehlhausen,  1695. 
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TT'  erfcmeister,  A.  — Harmonologia  musica,  oder  kurze 
Anleitung  zur  musikalischen  Composition.  Leipzig,  1702. 

Fux,  J.  J.  — Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  Yiennae,  1725. 

This  celebrated  work  has  been  translated  into  Italian, 
French,  English,  and  German. 

ScJieihe,  J.  A.  — Abhandlung  von  den  musikalischen 
Intervallen  und  Geschlechten.  Hamburg,  1739. 

Biedt,  F.  W. — Yersuch  ueber  die  musikalischen  Inter- 
vallen, in  Ansehung  ihrer  wahren  Anzahl,  ihres  eigentlichen 
Sitzes  und  natiirlichen  Yorzugs  in  der  Composition.  Ber- 
lin, 1753. 

Bdllig,  J.  L.  — Yersuch  einer  Musikalischen  Intervallen- 
tabelle.  Leipzig,  1789. 

Boussier,  VAhhe.  — Traitd  des  Accords  et  de  leur  Succes- 
sion, etc.  Paris,  1776. 

Bameau,  J.  P^.  — Traite  de  I’Harmonie,  reduite  a ses  Prin- 
cipes  naturels.  Paris,  1722. 

Nouveau  Systeme  de  Musique  theorique,  etc.  Paris, 

1726. 

Generation  harmonique,  etc.  Paris,  1737. 

D'* Alembert,  J.  Le  Bond.  — Elemens  de  Musique  theorique 
et  pratique,  suivant  les  Principes  de  Kameau.  Lyon, 
1762. 

Tartini,  G.  — Trattato  di  Musica,  secondo  la  vera  Scienza 
dell’  Armenia.  Padova,  1754. 

Sorge,  G.  A.  — Compendium  haimonicum,  oder  kurzer 
Begriff  der  Lehre  von  der  Harmonie,  etc.  Lobenstein,  1760. 

Kirnberger,  J.  Ph.  — Die  wahre  Grundsatze  zum  Ge- 
brauch  der  Harmonie,  etc.  Konigsberg,  1773. 

Mercadier,  De  B. — Nouveau  Systeme  de  Musique  theo- 
rique et  pratique.  Paris,  1776. 

Viadana,  L.  — Opera  omnia  sacrorum  concentuum,  cum 
Basso  continue  et  generali,  Organo  applicate,  etc.  Francfort, 
1620. 

Sabbatini,  G.  — Regola  facile,  et  breve,  per  sonare  il  Basso 
iontinuo,  etc.  Rome,  1669. 

Keller,  G.  — A Complete  Method  for  attaining  to  play  a 
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tliorouglibass  upon  eitlier  Organ,  Harpsichord,  oFTheorbe- 
ute.  London,  1707. 

Niedt,  F.  E.  — Musikalische  Handleitung,  etc.  Hamburg, 
1700. 

Gasparini,  Fr.  — Jli’ Armonico  prattico  al  Cembalo,  etc. 
Venezia,  1708. 

Heinichen,  J.  D. — Neu  erfindene  und  griindliche  An- 
weisung  wie  ein  Musikliebeuder  auf  gewisse  vortheilhafte 
Art  konne  zur  vollkommener  Erlernung  des  Generalbasses, 
entweder  durch  eigenen  Fleiss  gelangen,  etc.  Hamburg. 
1711. 

Lampe,  J.  F.  — A Plain  and  Compendious  Method  of 
teaching  Thoroughbass.  London,  1737. 

Sorge,  G.  A.  — Vorgemach  der  musikalischen  Composi- 
tion, etc.  Lobenstein,  1745. 

Marpurg,.  F.  W.  — Handbuch  bei  dem  Generalbasse  und 
der  Composition.  Berlin,  1762. 

Bauhe,  J.  F.  — Generaifoass  lehre  in  drey  Accorden, 
gegriindet  auf  die  Kegeln  der  alt-  und  neuen  Auctoren.,  etc. 
Leipzig,  1756. 

Kirnberger,  J.  Ph.  — Grundsaetze  des  Generalbasses  als 
erste  Linien  der  Composition.  Berlin,  1781. 

Die  Kunst  des  reinen  Satzes  in  der  Musik,  etc.  2 

vols.  Berlin,  1774-79. 

Biepel,  J.  — Anf  angsgriinde  zur  musikalischen  Setzkunst, 
etc.  Kegensburg,  1754. 

Bauhe,  J.  F. — Der  musikalische  Dilettant,  etc.  Wien 
1773. 

Scheihe,  J.  A.  — Ueber  die  musikalische  Composition. 
Leipzig,  1773. 

Vogler,  G.  J.  — Tonwissenschaft  und  Tonsetzkunst. 
Mannheim,  1776. 

Koch,  H.  Ch.  — Yersucheiner  Anleitungzur  Composition. 
8 vols.  Eudolstadt  and  Leipzig,  1782-93. 

Artusi,  G.  M. — L’Arte  de  Contrapunto,  etc.  Venezia, 
1586. 

Berarti,  A.  — Document!  armonici,  etc.  Bologna,  1687 
19 
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Marpurg,  F.  W.  — Abliandlung  von  der  Fnge.  Berlin,  1754, 
Paolucci,  F.  G.  — Arte  pratica  di  Contrapunto  Dimostra- 
ta  con  Esempj  di  vari  Autori  e con  osservazioni.  2 vols. 
Yenezia,  1765. 

Morley,  Th.  -A  Plaine  and  Easy  Introduction  to  Practical 
Musicke.  London,.  1608. 

Martini,  G.  — Saggio  f ondamentale  pratico  di  Contrapunto 
Bopra  il  Canto  fermo.  2 vols.  Bologna,  1774. 

Printz,  W.  C.  — Phrynis  Mitilenaeus,  oder  satyriscber 
Componist,  etc.  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1696. 

Alhrechtsberger,  J.  G. — Saemintliche  Schriften  ueber 
Generalbass,  Harmonielehre,  und  Composition.  3 vols. 
Wien,  1826. 

Kollmann,  A.  F.  Ch. — Essay  on  Practical  Composition. 
2 vols.  London,  1796-99. 

Daube,  J.  F. — Anleitung  zum  Selbst  Unterricbt  in  der 
musikaliscben  Composition.  2 parts.  Wien,  1806. 

Choron,  A.  E. — Principes  de  Composition  des  ]fecoles 
d’ltalie.  3 vols.  Paris,  1808. 

Weber,  G. — Yersuch  einer  Geordneten  Theorie  der 
Tonsetzkunst.  3 vols.  Mainz,  1817-21. 

Schneider,  F.  — Elementai-bucb  der  Harmonie  und  Tonsetz- 
kunst. Leipzig,  1820. 

Beicha,  A.  — Traite  de  haute  Composition  musicale.  2 
vols.,  Paris,  1825.  4 vols.,  Wien,  1834. 

This  later  edition  is  in  French  and  German,  edited  by  Ch. 
Czerny. 

Logier,  J.  B.  — System  der  Musik  Wissenschaft,  und  der 
practischen  Composition.  Berlin,  1827. 

Andre,  A.  — Lehrbuch  der  Tonsetzkunst.  4 vols.  Offen- 
bach, 1832-42. 

Weber,  G. — Allgemeine  Musiklehre.  D.armstadt,  1872. 
Tansur,  W.  — A new  Musical  Grammar.  London,  1747. 

A Complete  Melodie ; or,  The  Harmonie  of  Sion. 

London,  1735. 

Sala,  N. — Regole  del  Contrappunto  practice.  3 vols. 
Napoli,  1794. 
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Morigi,  A.  — Trattato  di  Contrappunto  fugato.  Milapo. 

Vogler,  G.  J.  — System  fiir  den  Fugenbau.  Offenbacli. 

Fetis,  F.  S.  — Traite  du  Contrepoint  et  de  la  Fugue.  Paris, 
1825. 

Cherubini,  M.  L.  C.  Z.  S.  — Cours  de  Contrepoint  et  de 
Fugue. 

Translated  into  English  by  C.  Clarke. 

Beethoven,  L.  ■».  — Studien  im  Gleneralbass,  Contrapuntke. 
^nd  in  der  Composition;  Herausgegeben  von  J.  Seyfried. 
Wien,  1832. 

Shield,  W.  — Kudiments  of  Thoroughbass  for  Young  Har- 
monists, etc.  London. 

An  Introduction  to  Harmony.  London,  1800. 

Knecht,  J.  H.  — Allgemeiner  musikalischer  Katechismus 
Oder  kurzer  Inbegriff  der  Allgemeinen  Musiklehre,  etc. 
Biberach,  1802. 

Busby,  Th.  — A Grammar  of  Music.  London. 

Asioli,  B.  — Prinipj  elementari  di  Musica.  Milano,  1809. 

Catel,  C.  S.  — Traitd  de  FHarmonie.  Paris,  1802. 

Asioli,  B.  — Trattato  d’Armonia  e d’accompagnamerto. 
Milano,  1813. 

Knecht,  J.  H.  — Elementarwerk  der  Harmonic  und  des 
Generalbasses.  2 parts.  Augsburg,  1792. 

Lautier,  B.  G.  A.  — Practisch-theoretisches  System  des 
Grundbasses  der  Musik  und  Philosophic,  etc.  Berlin,  1827. 

Choron,  A.  E.  et  Fiocchi. — Principes  d’accompagnement 
des  Nicoles  d’ltalie.  Paris,  1804. 

Tuerk,  D.  G.  — Anweisung  zum  Generalbass-spielen.  Halle 
and  Leipzig,  1824. 

Nichelmann,  Ch.  — ^Die  Melodic  nach  ihrem  Wesen  somohl 
als  nach  ihren  Eigenschaften.  Danzig,  1755. 

Calcott,  J.  B. — A Musical  Grammar.  London,  1806. 

Sabbatini,  F.  L.  A.  — La  yera  Idea  delle  Musical! 
merichi  Segnature.  Vsnezia,  1799. 

Fenaroli,  F. — Metodo  nuovamente  riformato  de’Pani 
menti,  arrichito  di  schiarimenti  e di  una  completa  Imi  j 
zione  da  E.  Guarnaccia.  Milano. 
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Fink,  G.  W.  — System  der  musikalischen  Harmonielehre 
Leipzig,  1842. 

Meister,  J.  G.  — Vallstandige  Harmonie-  imd  General 
bass-lehre  nnd  Einleitung  zur  Composition.  Weimar,  1852. 

Fuehrer,  B.  — Die  Elemente  der  Harmonielehre,  del 
Generalbasses  und  der  Tonsetzkunst  zum  Selbstunterricht. 
Augsburg,  18 — . 

Dehn,  S.  W.  — Theoretisch-praktische  Harmonielehre. 
Berlin,  1840. 

Dehn,  S.  W.  — Lehre  vom  Contrapunkt,  dem  Canon,  und 
der  Fuge.  Berlin,  1841. 

Zeheterund  Winkler. — Harmonie- und  Compositions-lehre. 
Noerdlingen. 

Hohmann,  Ch.  H.  — Lehrbuch  der  musikalischen  Compo- 
sition. Nuremburg. 

Elwart,  A.  E.  — Traite  du  Contrepoint  et  dc  xa  Fugue. 
Paris. 

Petit  Maniiel  d’Harmonie,  d’Accompagnement  do 

la  Basse  chiffree,  etc.  Paris,  1839. 

FUis,  F.  J.  — Traite  complet  de  la  Theorie  et  de  la  Pra- 
tique de  F Harmonie.  Paris,  1844. 

Lobe,  J.  L.  — Lehrbuch  der  musikalischen  Composition. 
4 vols.  Leipzig,  1850-67. 

Katechismus  der  Musik.  Leipzig,  1862. 

Katechismus  der  Composition.  Leipzig,  1862. 

Both  of  these  catechisms  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  F.  Baymond-Bitter  (New  York.) 

Marx,  A.  B.  — Die  Lehre  von  der  musikalischen  Compo- 
sition. 4 vols.  Leipzig,  1847-52. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  H.  S.  Saroni. 

Hauptmann,  M.  — Die  Lehre  von  der  Harmonik.  Leipzig, 
1868. 

Bellermann,  H.  — Der  Contrapunkt,  oder  Anleitung  zui 
Stimmfiihrung  in  der  musikalischen  Composition.  Berlin, 
1862. 

Eeissmann,  A. — Allgemeine  Musiklehre.  Berlin,  1864. 
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Reissmann,  A. — Lelirbuch  der  musikalischeii  Comx'osi- 
lion.  2 vols.  Berlin,  1866. 

Marx,  A.  B.  — Allgemeine  Musiklehre.  Translated  into 
EnglisL.  by  G.  Macirone.  Leipzig,  1839. 

Richter,  E.  F.  — Lebrbuch  der  Harmonic.  Leipzig,  1853. 

Translated  into  English  by  J.  P.  Morgan  (New  York),  and 
J.  C.  D.  Parker  (Boston). 

Lebrbuch  der  Fuge.  Leipzig,  1859. 

Lebrbuch  des  einfachen  und  doppelten  Contra* 

punkts.  Leipzig,  1872. 

Oberhoffer,  H.  — Harmonic  und  Compositions-lehre  mit 
besonderer  Kiicksicht  auf  das  Orgelspiel  in  Katholischen 
Kirchen.  Luxemburg,  1860. 

Sechter,  Simon.  — Die  Grundsaetze  der  musikalischen. 
Composition.  Leipzig,  1853-64. 

Tiersch,  O.  — System  und  Methode  der  Harmonielehre, 
Leipzig,  1868. 

Weitzmann,  C.  F.  — Harmonic  System.  Leipzig. 

Hauff,  J.  C.  — Die  Theorie  der  Tonsetzkunst.  In  process 
of  publication.  Francfort. 

Ouseley,  Sir  F.  A.  J.  — Treatise  on  Harmony.  Oxford,1868. 

/ Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue, 

1869. 

G. 

INSTEUCTION-BOOKS  AND  METHODS  (BOTH  FOR 

YOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC)  OF  IM- 
PORTANCE, WITH  REGARD  TO  THEIR  HISTOR- 
ICAL VALUE. 

Virdung,  S.  — Musica  getutscht  und  ausgezogen  durcfc 
S.  Y.,  und  Gesang  aus  den  Noten  in  die  Tabulaturen  dieser 
benennten  dreyer  Instrumenten,  der  Orgeln,  der  Lauten, 
und  der  Floeten  zu  transferiren  zu  lernen.  Basel,  151 1. 

Agricola,  M.  — Eine  kurze  Deutsche  Musica,  mit  63  scho- 
nen  lieblichen  Exempeln,  in  vier  Stimmen  verfasst.  Wit* 
tenberg,  1528. 

Hey  den,  Sebald.  — De  Arte  canendi,  ac  vero  Signorum  m 
Cantibus  Usu,  Libri  duo.  Norimbergae,  1537. 
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Bathe,  W. — Brief  Introduction  to  the  True  Art  of  Music, 
wherein  are  sed  downe  Exact,  and  Easie  Eules  for  such  as 
seeke  but  to  know  the  Trueth,  with  Arguments  and  their 
Solutions,  for  such  as  seeke  also  to  know  the  Eeason  of  the 
Trueth : which  Eules  he  Meanes  whereby  any  by  his  owne 
Industrie  may  shortly,  easily,  and  regularly  attaine  to  all 
such  Things  as  to  his  Arte  doe  belong : to  which  otherwise 
any  can  hardly  attaine  without  Tedious  Difficult  Practice, 
by  Meanes  of  the  Irregular  Order  now  used  in  Teaching, 
London,  1584. 

Durante,  O. — Arie  devote,  le  quali  contengono  in  se  la 
Maniera  di  cantar  con  grazia  I’lmitazioni  delle  Parole,  ed  il 
modo  di  scriver  Passagi,  ed  altri  affetti.  Eoma,  1608. 

Marpurg,  F.  W.  — Anleitung  zur  Musik  ueherhaupt  und 
zur  Singkunst  besonders.  Berlin,  1763. 

Mancini,  G.  — Pensieri  e Eeflespioni  pratiche  sopra  il 
Canto  figurato.  Vienna,  1774. 

Methodede  Chant  du  Conservatoire  de  Musique  (de  Paris). 
Paris. 

Minoja,  A.  — Lettera  sopra  il  Canto.  Milano,  1812. 

Pellegrini,  A.  M.  C.  — Grammatica  o siano  Eegole  per  hen 
cantare.  Eoma,  1810. 

Naegeli,  H.  G.  — Gesangbildungs  lehre  nach  Pestaloz- 
zischen  Grundsaetzen,  etc.  Zurich,  1810. 

Winter,  P.  — Yollstaendige  Gesangschule.  Mainz  und 
Paris,  1824. 

Haeser,  A.  F.  — Yersucheiner  systematischen  Uebersicht 
der  Gesanglehre.  Leipzig. 

Mannstein,  A.  F.  — Das  System  der  Grossen  Gesangschule 
des  Bernacchi  von  Bologna,  etc.  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1835. 

Lahlache,  L.  — M^thode  complete  de  Chant.  Mayence. 

Marx,  A.  B.  — Die  Kunst  des  Gesanges,  theoretisch-prak- 
tisch  dargestellt.  Berlin,  1826. 

Cinti-Damoreau,  Mme.  — Method  e de  Chant. 

Garcia,  M. — L’Art  du  Chant. 

Sieber,  F. — Lehrbuch  der  Gesangkunst.  Magdeburg. 

Behring,  M.  — Miu  icae  der  freicii  licblicheu  Singkunst 
Niimberg,  1610. 
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PraetoriuSf  M.  — Syntagmatis  Musici.  WolfenTbiittel,  1610. 

Ahle,  J.  B.  — Teutsche  Kurze  und  Deutliche  Anleitung  zu 
der  lieblicli-  und  loblichen  Singekunst.  Mueblbausen,  1690. 

Printz,  W.  C.  — Anweisung  zur  Singekunst.  1666. 

Compendium  Musicae  signatoriae  et  modulatoriae 

vocalis,  das  ist,  Kurzer  Begriff  aller  derjenigen  Sacben,  so 
einem,  der  die  Yocalmusik  lernen  will,  zu  wissen  von  Nothen 
sein.  Dresden,  1689. 

Tosi,  P.  F.  — Opinioni  de’Cantori  antichi  e moderni  a sieno 
Osservazioni  sopra  il  Canto  figurato.  Bologna,  1723. 

T.  F.  Agricola  has  translated  this  work  into  German; 
Galliard  into  English. 

Cruegevj  T. — Praecepta  Musicae  practicae  figuralis.  Ber- 
lin, 1625. 

Berard.  — L’Art  du  Chant.  Paris,  1755. 

Fares,  J.  — Treatise  on  Singing.  London,  1770, 

Hiller,  J.  A. — Anweisung  zum  musikalisch  richtigen 
Gesange.  Leipzig,  1774. 

Anweisung  zum  musikalisch-zierlichen  Gesange. 

Leipzig,  1780. 

Agricola,  M.  — Musica  instrumentalis  Deutschynn  welcher 
begriffen,  wie  man  nachdem  Gesange  auf  mancherley  Pfeif- 
fen  lemen  soil.  Auch  wie  auf  die  Orgel,  Harffen,  Lauten, 
Geigen,  und  allerley  Instrument  und  Saitenspiel,  und  der 
recht  Gruendlichen,  Tabelthur  sey  abzusetzen.  Wittenberg, 
1529. 

Maier,  J.  F.  B.  C.  — Museum  musicum  theoretico-practi 
cum,  das  ist,  neu  Eroeffneter  theoretisch-  und  praktischer 
Musiksaal,  darinnen  gelehrt  wird,  wie  man  sowohl  Yocal- 
als  Instrumentalmusik  gruendlich  erlernen,  auch  die  heut 
zu  Tag  ueblich-  und  gewoehnlichste,  blasend,  schlagend,  und 
streichende  Instrumente  in  Kurzer  Zeit  und  compendioeser 
Application  in  besondern  Tabellen  mit  leichter  Muehe  be- 
geifen  Koenne,  etc.  Halle,  1732. 

Mace,  Th.  — Musick’s  Monument ; or,  A Eemembrancer  of 
the  best  Practical  Musick,  Both  Divine  and  Civil,  that  has 
ever  been  known  to  ha^'e  been  in  the  World.  London,  1676, 
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Baron,  E.  G.  — Historiscli-theoretiscli  und  praktisclie  Tin- 
^.ersuchung  des  Instruments  der  Lauten,  etc.  Nuernberg, 1727. 

Quantz,  J.  J.  — Yersuch  einer  Anweisung  die  Floetetrav- 
ersiere  zu  spielen,  etc.  Berlin,  1852. 

Mozart,  Leopold. — Yersucli  einer  gruendliclien  Yiolin- 
Bchule.  Augsburg,  1756. 

Bach,  C.  Ph.  E.  — Yersuch  ueber  die  wahre  Art  das  Cla- 
vier zu  spielen.  2 vols.  Berlin,  1753. 

Couperin,  Fr.  — L’ Art  de  toucher  le  Clavecin.  Paris,  1701. 

Marpurg,  F.  W.  — Anleitung  zum  Clavierspielen,  der 
schoenen  Ausuebung  der  heutigen  Zeit  gemaess  entworfen. 
Berlin,  1755. 

Loehlein,  G.  S.  — Clavierschule,  oder  Kurze  und.  gruend- 
liche  Anweisung  zur  Melodie  und  Harmonie,  durchgehends 
mit  praktischen  Beispielen  erklaert.  Leipzig,  1765. 

Tuerk,  D.  G,  — Clavierschule,  oder  Anweisung  zum  Cla- 
vierspielen fuer  Lehrer  und  Lernende,  mit  Eritischen  An- 
merkungen.  Leipzig  and  Halle,  1789. 

Berg,  C.  — Ideen  zu  einer  rationellen  Lehrmethode  fuer 
Musik  lehrer  ueberhaupt,  mitbesondem  Anwendung  auf  das 
Clavierspiel,  Mainz,  1826. 

Petri,  J.  S.  — Anleitung  zur  praktischen  Musik.  Leipzig, 
1782. 

Bedosde  Celles,  B.  J.  F.  — L’Art  du  Facteur  d’Orgues. 
3 vols.  Paris,  1766-78. 

Adlung,  J.  — Musica  Mechanica  Organoedi,  etc.  Das  ist, 
Griindlicher  Untersicht  von  der  Struktur,  Gebrauch,  und 
Erhaltung,  etc.,  der  Orgeln,  Clavicymbel,  Clavichordien, 
und  anderer  Instrumente,  etc.  2 vols.  Berlin,  1768. 

Schlimhach,  G.  C.  F.  — Ueber  die  Structur,  Erhaltung,  und 
Pruefung  der  Orgel,  etc.  Leipzig,  1801. 

Toepfer,  J.  G.  — Die  Orgelbaukunst  nach  einer  neuen 
Theorie  dargestellt,  etc.  Weimar,  1833. 

Seidel.  — Die  Orgel  und  ihr  Bau.  Breslau,  1843. 

Hopkins,  E.  J.  — The  Organ,  its  History  and  Construction. 
London,  1870. 

Werkmeister,  Andreas.  — Orgelprobe  oder  Kurze  Be- 
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Bchreibung,  wie  uiid  in  welcher  Gestalt  man  die  Orgelwerke 
von  den  Orgelmachern,  annehmen,  probiren,  nntersuclien, 
und  den  Kirchen  liefern  Konne  und  solle,  etc.  Frankfurt,  1681. 

Tuerk,  D.  6?.— Yon  den  wicbtigsten  Pflichten  eines  Or- 
ganisten.  Halle  und  Leipzig,  1787. 

Gassner,  F.  L.  — Partitui-enkenntniss.  2 vols.  Carlsrube. 
1838. 

Berlioz,  H.  — Traite  d’ Instrumentation  et  d’ Orchestration 
Moderne,  etc.  Paris. 

Translated  into  German  and  English. 

Kastner,  G.  — Cours  d’Instrumentation,  considere  sous  les 
Rapports  poetiques  et  philosophiques  de  I’Art.  Paris,  1837. 

Lobe,  J.  C.  — Die  Lehre  von  der  Instrumentation  (form- 
ing the  2d  vol.  of  “ Lehrbuch  der  Mus.  Composition”). 

Marx,  A.  B.  — The  4th  vol.  of  “ Die  Lehre  von  Mus.  Com- 
position” treats  of  Instrumentation,  etc. 

Koehler,  L.  — Systematische  Lehrmethode  fuer  Clavier- 
spiel  und  Musik.  2 vols.  Leipzig,  1857. 

Wagner,  E.  B.  — Musikalische  Ornamentik.  Berlin,  1868. 

H. 

WOEKS  ON  ACOUSTICS  AND  THEOET. 

Sauveur,  J.  — Principes  d’Acoustiques  et  de  Musique,  ou 
Systeme  general  des  Intervalles  des  Sons,  et  son  Application 
a tons  les  Systemes  et  a tons  les  Instruments  de  Musique. 
Paris,  1701. 

Mattheson,  J.  — Aristoxeni  junior  Phthongologia  system-- 
atica.  Yersuch  einer  systematischen  Klanglehre,  etc.  Ham- 
burg, 1748. 

Keidhardt,  J.  G.  Temperatur  des  Monochordi.  Jena,  1706. 

Marpurg,  F.  W. — Yersuch  iiber  die  musikalische  Tem- 
Deratur.  Breslau,  1776. 

Chladni,  E.  F.  F.  — Die  Akustik.  Leipzig,  1830. 

Vogler,  G.  T.  — Data  zur  Akustik.  Leipzig,  1800. 

Klein,  J.  T.  — Lehrbuch  der  theoretischen  Musik  in  sys- 
tematischer  Ordnung  entwarfen.  Leipzig,  1801. 

Samrt,  F.  — Memoire  sur  la  Construction  der  Instrum enta 

Cordes  et  a Archet.  Paris,  1819. 
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Pellisov,  C.  E.  — Ueber  Scball,  Ton,  Knall,  and  einige 
andere  Gegenstande  der  Akustik.  Halle,  1834. 

Weber,  E.  H.  and  W.  — Wellenlehre  auf  Experimente 
Gegriindet,  oder  iiber  die  Wellen  tropf barer  Fliissigkeiten 
mit  Anwendung  auf  Scball  und  Luftwellen.  Leipzig,  1825. 

Keutzing,  K.  — Beitrage  zur  praktiscben  Akustik,  als 
Kachtrag  zur  Fortepiano  und  Orgelbaukunst.  Leipzig,  1838. 

Opelt,  F.  W.  — Allgemeine  Tbeorie  der  Musik  auf  den 
Ebythmus  der  Klang  Wellenpulse  Gegriindet.  Leipzig,  1852. 

Zamminer,  F.  — Die  Musik  und  die  musikaliscben  Jnstru- 
mfente  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zu  den  Gesetzen  der  Akustik, 
Giessen,  1855. 

Hauptmann,  M.  — Die  Natur  der  Harmonik  und  der  Met- 
rik.  Leipzig,  1853. 

Helmholtz,  H.  — Die  Lebre  von  den  Tonemgefindungen. 
Braunschweig,  1863. 

Tyndall,  J.  — Sound.  London  and  New  York. 

Naumann,  C.  E.  — Tiber  die  verscbiedenen  Bestimmungen 
der  Tonverbaeltnisse,  etc.  Leipzig,  1858. 


I. 

^STHETICAL  AND  CRITICAL  WORKS. 

Blaimille,  Ch.  H.  de.  — L’ Esprit  de  P Art  musical ; ou, 
flexions  sur  la  Musique  et  ses  diff^rentes  Parties.  Geneve, 
1754. 

Chabanon,  de.  — Observations  sur  la  Musique,  et  princi- 
palement  sur  la  Metapbysique  de  P Art.  Paris,  1779. 

Translated  into  German  by  J.  A.  Hiller. 

Martignogni,  Don  J.  — Saggio  sulla  Musica.  Regio,  1784. 

Michaelis,  Ch.  F.  — Ueber  den  Geist  des  Tonkunst,  mit 
Rucksicbt  auf  Kant’s  Kritilv  der  aestbetiscben  Urtbeilskraft. 
Leipzig,  1800. 

Schubart,  Ch.  F.  D.  — Ideen  zur  einer  Aestbetik  der  Ton- 
kunst. Wien,  1806. 

Mosel,  J.  F.  von. — Versucb  einer  Aestbetik  des  drama- 
tiscbcn  Tonsatzes.  Weiu,  1813. 

Naegeli,  H.  G.  — Voiiesungen  iiber  Musik.  Stuttgart, 
1820. 
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F^tis,  F.  Z.  — La  Musique  mise  a /a  Portee  de  tout  le 
Monde.  Paris,  1830. 

Mueller,  W.  Ch.  — AestLetisch-  Listorische  Einleituug  in 
die  Wissenschaft  der  Tonkunst.  Leipzig,  1830. 

Junker,  C.  L.  — Tonkunst.  Bern,  1777. 

Grandvall, — Essa' sur  le  bon  Gout  en  Musique.  Paris, 
1732. 

Marpurg,  F.  W.  — Historiscb  kritische  Beytrage  zur  Auf- 
nabme  der  Musik.  5 vols.  Berlin,  1754-60. 

■ Kritische  Briefe  iiber  Tonkunst.  2 vols.  Berlin, 

1760-63. 

Mermet,  B.  de.  — Sur  la  Corruption  du  Gout  de  la  Musique 
fran^aise.  Lyon,  1746. 

Avison,  Ch.  — An  Essay  on  Musical  Expression.  London, 
1751. 

Morelet. — De  I’Expression  en  Musique.  1775. 

Engel,  J.  T. — Ueber  die  musikalische  Malerei.  Berlin, 
1780. 

Crelle,  Hr.  A.  L.  — Einiges  ueber  musikalischen  Ausdruck 
und  Yortrag  fiir  Piano-forte-Spieler.  Berlin,  1823. 

Marx,  A.  B. — Ueber  Malerei  in  der  Tonkunst.  Berlin, 
1828. 

Bochlitz,  F.  — Fiir  Freunde  der  Tonkunst.  4 vols.  Leip- 
zig, 182^32. 

TMbaut,  A.  F.  T.  — Ueber  Eeinheit  der  Tonkunst.  Heidel- 
berg, 1825. 

Lacepede,  B.  G.  St.  de.  — La  Poetique  et  la  Musique.  Paris, 
1785. 

Berton,  H.  M.  — De  la  Musique  mecanique  et  de  la  Musi- 
que philosopliique.  Paris,  1826. 

Crotch,  W.  — Substance  of  Several  Courses  of  Lectures  on 
Music.  London,  1831. 

Hand,  F.  — Aesthetik  der  Tonkunst.  2 vols.  Leipzig,  1837. 

Schaul,  J.  B.  — Briefe  iiber  den  Gesclimak  in  der  Musik. 
Carlsruh,  1809. 

Haweis,  II.  It.  — Music  and  Morals.  London,  1871. 

Gervinus,  G.  G.  — Handel  und  Shakespeare.  Zur  Aesthe- 
tik der  Tonkunst.  Leipzig,  1868. 
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Villoteau,  G.  A.  — Recherches  sur  I’Analogie  de  la  Musique 
avec  les  Arts  qui  out  pour  Objet  rimitation  du  Language^ 
etc.  Paris,  1807. 

Brown,  J.  — A Dissertation  on  the  Union  and  Power,  the 
Progressions,  Separations,  and  Corruptions,  of  Poetry  and 
Music.  London,  1763. 

This  work  has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and 
Italian. 

Beattie,  J.  — Essai  sur  la  Poesie  et  la  Musique  considerees 
dans  les  Affections  de  F Ame ; traduit  de  F Anglais.  Paris, 
an  yi. 

Gretry,  A.  E.  — Memoires  ou  Essais  sur  la  Musique. 
3 vols.  Paris,  1797. 

Krause,  Ch.  G. — Yon  der  musikalischen  Poesie.  Berlin, 
1753. 

Eousseau-,  J.  J.  — Ecrits  sur  ■ la  Musique.  Paris,  1825. 
Nouvelle  ed. 

Griepenkerl,  W.  R. — Das  Musildest  oder  die  Beethovener. 
Braunschweig,  1841. 

Kruger,  E.  — Beitrage  f iir  Leben  und  Wissenschaft  der 
Tonkunst.  Leipzig,  1847. 

System  der  Tonkunst.  Leipzig,  1866. 

Hoffmann,  E.  Th.  A.  — Phantasie  - stuecke  in  Callots- 
Manier.  Leipzig,  1854.  4th  edition. 

Scudo,  P.  — Critique  et  Litterature  musicale.  Paris,  1852. 

— : La  Musique  ancienne  et  moderne.  Paris,  1854. 

Critique  et  Litterature  musicale  ; nouvelle  s^rie. 

Paris,  1859. 

Beauquier,  Ch.  — Philosophie  de  la  Musique.  Paris,  1866. 

Vischer,  F.  — Aesthetik.  4 vols.  Stuttgart,  1857. 

Frantz,  B.  — Mittheilungen  iiber  J.  S.  Bach’s  Magnificat. 
Halle,  1863. 

Mosevius,  J.  Th. — Bach’s  Mattliaeus-Passion.  Berlin, 
1865. 

Hauptmann,  M. — Erlacuterungcn  zu  J.  S.  Bach’s  Kunst 
der  Fuge.  Leipzig,  1841. 

Elterlein,  E v — Be.ethovGn’s  Olavier-Sonaten.  Leipzig, 
1856. 
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ElterleiUj  E.  v.  — Beethoven’ s Sjnnphonien.  Leipzig,  1858. 

Marx,  A.  B. — Anleitung  zum  Yortrage  Beethovenscher 
Clavierwerke.  Berlin,  1863. 

Notteholim,  G.  — Beethoveniana.  Anfsatze  und  Mitthei- 
lungen.  Leipzig,  1872. 

JSfaumann,  E.  — Die  Tonkunst  in  der  Culturgeschichte. 
Berlin,  1870. 

Hueffer,  F. — Richard  Wagner  and  the  Music  of  the 
Future.  History  and  Asthetics.  London,  1874. 

Tap2)ert,  W.  — Musikalische  Studien.  Berlin,  1868. 

Bruyck,  C.  von.  — Technische  und  aesthetische  Analysen 
des  wohltemperirten  Claviers.  Leipzig,  1867. 

Wieck,  F.  — Clavier  und  Gesang.  Leipzig,  1853. 

Berlioz,  H.  — A travers  Chants,  .Etudes  musicales,  Adora- 
tion, Boutades,  et  Critiques.  Paris,  1862. 

Koehler,  L.  — Die  Melodie'  der  Sprache.  Leipzig,  1853., 

Jahn,  0.  — Gesammelte  Aufsaetze  ueber  Musik.  Leipzig 
1866. 

Ambros,  A.  W.  — Die  Graenuzen  der  Musik  und  Poesie. 
Prag,  1856. 

Hanslick,  E. — YommusikalischSchoenen.  Leipzig,  1853. 

Kullakf  A.  — Das  Musikalisch-Schoene.  Leipzig,  1858. 

Die  Aesthetik  des  Clavierspiels.  Berlin,  1861. 

Marx,  A.  B.  — Die  Musik  des  Neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
und  ihre  Pflege.  Leipzig,  1855. 

Ehlert,  L. — Brief e ueher  Musik.  Berlin,  1859. 

Translated  by  F.  Baymond-Bitter.  Boston,  1870. 

Liszt,  F.  — Des  Bohemiens  et  de  leur  Musique  en  Hongrie. 
Paris,  1856. 

Translated  into  German  by  P.  Cornelius. 

Lindner,  E.  O.  — Zur  Tonkunst.  Berlin,  1864. 

Bommer,  A.  von.  — Elemente  der  Musik.  Leipzig,  1862. 

Schumann,  B.  — Gesammelte  Schrif ten  ueber  Musik  und 
Musiker.  4 vols.  Leipzig,  1854. 

The  above  works  of  the  great  composer  will  shortly  appear 
translated  and  edited  (with  notes  and  explanations)  by  F 
Baymond-Bitter. 
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K. 

BIOGKAPHIES  AND  LETTERS  OP  CELEBRATED 
COMPOSERS. 

Jahn,  O.  — W.  A.  Mozart.  4 vols.  Leipzig,  1856-59.  2d 
edition,  2 vols.,  1867. 

Holmes,  Edw.  — The  Life  of  Mozart.  London,  1845. 
Oulibischeff,  A.  — Nonvelle  Biographie  de  Mozart.  3 vols. 
Moscow,  1843. 

Dies,  A.  C.  — Nachrichten  *von  Joseph  Haydn.  Wien, 
1810. 

Griesinger,  G.  A.  — Biographische  Notizen  iiber  J.  Haydn. 
Leipzig,  1810. 

Carpani,  G.  — Le  Haydine  owero  Lettere  su  la  Yita  e le 
Opere  del  celebre  Maestro  Giuseppe  Haydn.  Milano,  1812. 

^chindler,  A.  — Biographie  von  L.  v.  Beethoven.  2 vols. 
3d  edition.  Muenster,  1860. 

Wegeler  und  Dies.  — Biograpliische  Notizen  ueber  L.  v. 
Beethoven.  Coblenz,  1838. 

Lenz,  W.  de.  — Beethoven  et  ses*trois  Styles.  2 vols.  St, 
Petersburg,  1852. 

Beethoven.  Eine  Kunststudie.  5 vols.  Cassel,  1855- 

60. 

Marx,  A.  B.  — Ludwig  von  Beethoven.  Leben  und  Schaf- 
fen.  2 vols.  2d  edition.  Berlin,  1859. 

Moscheles,  J.  — The  Life  of  Beethoven.  London,  1841 ; 
Boston,  1873. 

Thayer,  A.  W.  — Ju.  von  Beethoven^ s Leben.  Berlin, 
1866-72.  Not  yet  completed. 

Wagner,  Richard. — Beethoven.  Leipzig,  1870. 

Chry Sander,  Fr.  — J.  F.  Handel.  3 vols.  Leipzig,  1858-68. 
N’ot  yet  completed. 

Schoelcher,  V.  — The  life  of  JJandeZ.  London,  1857. 
Burney,  Ch.  — An  Account  of  the  Musical  Performances 
In  commemoration  of  Handel.  London,  1785. 

Smith,  J.  C. — Anecdotes  of  C.  F.  Handel.  London,  179a 
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Forkel,  J.  N.  — Joh.  Seb.  Baches  Leben,  Kunst,  und  Kunst 
wrerke.  Leipzig,  1802. 

Hilgenfeldt,  C.  L. — J.  S.  Bach’s  Leben,  Wirken,  und 
Werke.  Leipzig,  1850. 

Bitter,  C.  H.  — J.  S.  Bach.  2 vols.  1865. 

Spitta,  Ph.  — J.  S.  Bacb.  Leipzig,  1873.  Not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

Schmid,  A.  — Chr.  W.  Bitter  von  Gluck.  Leipzig,  1854. 

Marx,  A.  B.  — Gluck  und  die  Oper.  2 vols.  Berlin,  1863. 

Budhardt,  F.  M.  — Gluck  in  Paris.  Miinchen,  1864. 

Benne,  Baron.  — Cherubini  : sa  Vie,  ses  Travaux,  etc. 
Paris,  1862. 

Belmotte,  H.  — Notice  biographique  sur  Boland  Delattre, 
connu  sous  le  nom  d’Orland  de  Lassus.  Valenciennes,  1836. 

Translated  into  German  by  S.  W.  Dehn.  Berlin,  1837. 

Baini,  G.  — Memorie  storico-Critiche  della  Vita  e dello 
Opere  G.  P.  da  Palestrina.  2 vols.  Boma,  1828. 

Handler,  F.  S.  — Leben  und  Werke  Palestrina’s.  Leip- 
zig, 1834. 

Angeloni,  L.  — Sopra  la  Vita,  le  Opere,  ed  il  Sapere  di  Guido 
d’ Arezzo.  Parigi,  1811. 

Kade,  O. — Mattheus  le  Maistre.  Mainz,  1862. 

Hiller,  J.  A.  — Lebensbeschreibungen  beriihmter  Musik- 
gelebrten  und  Tonkiinstler.  Leipzig,  1784. 

Kiesewetter,-B.  G.  — Guido  von  Arezzo:  sein  Leben  und 
Wirken.  Leipzig,  1840. 

Bitter,  C.  H.  — C.  Ph.  E.  Bach  und  W.  Fr.  Bach  und 
deren  Briider.  2 vols.  1868. 

Karl  von  Dittersdorf’ s Lebensbescbreibung.  Leipzig,  1801. 

Zelter,  K.  F. — Karl  Friederich  Fasch.  Berlin,  1801. 

Winterfeld,  C.  v.  — J.  Gabrielli  und  sein  Zeitalter.  2 vols, 
Berlin,  1834. 

Liszt,  F.  — F.  Cbopin.  Leipzig,  1852.  Translated  by  M.  W. 
Cook.  Boston. 

Lampadius,  W.  A.  — F.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.  Eiu 
Denkmal  fin*  seine  Freunde.  Leipzig,  1848.  Translated  bl 
VV.  L.  Gage.  Boston. 
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Beissmann,  A.  — F.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.  Sein  Leben 
und  Seine  Werke.  Berlin,  1867. 

Devrientj  E.  — Meine  Erinnerungen  an  F.  Mendelssohn^ 
Bartholdy,  und  seine  Briefe  an  mich.  Leipzig,  1869. 

Louis  Spohr’s  Selbstbiographie.  2 vols.  Cassel,  1860. 

Pougin,  A.  — Vincent  Bellini : sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres. 
Paris,  1868. 

Vieillard,  P.  A.  — Mehul : sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres.  Paris, 
1859. 

Mendel,  H.  — Giacomo  Meyerbeer.  Eine  Biographie. 
Berlin,  1867. 

Blaze  de  Bury.  — Meyerbeer  et  son  Temps.  Paris,  1865. 

Pougin,  A.  — Meyerbeer.  Notes  biograpbiques.  Paris, 
1864. 

Mendel,  H.  — Otto  Nicolai.  Eine  Biographie.  Berlin, 
1863. 

Ginguene.  — Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Nicolas 
Piccinni.  Paris,  1801. 

Edwards,  S.  — The  Life  of  Bossini.  London  and  Boston. 

Moscheles.  — Leben,  herausgegeben  von  seiner  Frau.  Leip- 
zig, 1872. 

Azevedo.  — G.  Bossini : sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres.  Paris,  1864. 

Pougin,  A.  — Bossini.  Notes,  Impressions,  Souvenirs^ 
Commentaires.  Paris,  1872. 

Villarosa,  Marchese  di.  — Lettera  biografica  intorno  la 
Patria  ed  ^la  Vita  di  G.  B.  Pergolesi.  Napoli,  1831. 

Schottky,  J.  M. — Paganini’s  Leben  und  Treiben  als  Kiinst- 
ler  und  Mensch.  Prag,  1830. 

Meissner,  A.  G.  — Bruchstuecke  zur  Biographie.  J.  G. 
Naumami’s.  2 vols.  Prag,  1803. 

Schletterer,  U.  M.  — J.  Fr.  Beirhardt : sein  Leben  und 
seine  musikalische  Thaetigkeit.  Aiigsburg,  1865. 

Kandler,  F.  S.  — Cenni  Storico-critici  iiiterno  alia  Vita  et 
alle  Opere  del  G.  A.  Ilasse.  Venezia,  1820. 

Lobe,  J.  C.  — Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Musikers.  Leipzig, 
1859. 

Marx,  A.  B.  — Erinnerungen.  Berlin,  1865. 
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Adam,  A.  — Souvenirs  d’un  Musicien.  2 vols.  Paris, 
1860. 

Baoul-Rochette.  — J^’otice  historique  sur  la  Vie  et  les  CEu* 
vres  de  Spontini.  Paris,  1852. 

Delaire,  J.  A.  — Notice  sur  Beicha,  etc.  Paris,  1837. 
Joumn,  B. — B.  F.  E.  Auber : sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres. 
Paris,  1865. 

Mosel,  J.  F.  — Leben  und  Werke  Anton  Salieri’s.  Wien, 
1827. 

Kempe,  F.  — Fr.  Schneider  als  Kiinstler  und  Mensch. 
Dessau,  1859. 

Kreissle,  H.  v.  — Franz  Schubert.  Wien,  1865.  Trans- 
lated. 

Wasielewsky,  J.  W.  — Bobert  Schumann.  Dresden,  1858. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.  Boston. 

Jouvin,  B.  — T.  Herold : sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres.  Paris,  1868. 
Beissmann,  A. — B.  Schumann:  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Werke.  Berlin,  1865. 

Weber,  M.  von.  — C.  M.  von  Weber.  Ein  Lebensbild. 
3 vols.  Leipzig,  1864.  Translated  by  J.  P.  Simpson.  Bos- 
ton. 

Hust,  F.  V. — Biographie  de  Gretry.  Li^ge,  1842. 
Halevy,L.  — F.  Halevy:  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres.  Paris,  1863. 
Cicconetti,  F.  — Vita  di  Gaetano  Donizetti.  Eoma,  1864. 
Pougin,  A.  — A.  Boieldieu : sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres,  etc. 
Paris,  1873. 

Hequet,  G. — A.  Boieldieu:  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres.  Paris, 
1874. 

Bichard  WagneFs  Lehr  und  Wanderjahre.  Leipzig,  1871. 
Nohl,  L. — Musiker  Briefe.  Von  Gluck,  Bach,  Haydn, 
Weber,  Mendelssohn.  Leipzig,  1867. 

Briefe  und  neue  Briefe  Beethoven’s.  Stuttgart, 

1865.  Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  Boston. 

Koechel,  L.  Bitter  von.  — Drei  und  Achtzig  neu  aufge* 
fundene  Original  Briefe  Beethoven’ s.  Wien,  1895. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  F.  — Briefe  aus  den  Jahren  1830- 
47.  2 vols.  Leipzig,  1861-63.  Translated  by  Lady  Wallace 
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Nohl,  L.  — Mozarfs  Brief e.  Salzburg,  1865.  Translated 
by  Lady  Wallace.  Boston. 

Schone,  A.  — Brief e von  Moritz  Hauptmann,  Leipzig, 
1871. 

Hiller,  F. — F.  Mendelssolin-Bartboldy.  Koln,  1871. 
Dannreuther,  E.  — Kichard  Wagner.  London,  1873. 


L. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS,  DICTIONAEIES,  AND  BIBLIO- 
GBAPHICAL  WORKS. 

Tinctor,  J.  — Terminorum  Musicae  Diffinitorum.  This 
is  the  first  work  that  ever  was  written  on  this  subject : it 
was  published  at  Naples,  about  1474.  H.  Bellermann  has 
republished  it,  accompanied  by  a German  translation,  in 
Chrysander’s  Jahrbiicher  fiir  musikalische  Wissenchaft. 
Leipzig,  1862. 

Brossard,  Sebastien  de.  — Dictionnaire  de  Musique.  The 
first  edition  appeared  at  Paris,  1703. 

WaltJier,  J.  G.  — Musikalisches  Lexikon,  oder  musikar 
lische  Bibliothek,  etc.  Leipzig,  1732. 

Kurzgefasstes  musikalisches  Lexikon.  Chemnitz,  1740. 
Grassineau,  J.  — A Musical  Dictionary.  London,  1740. 
Bousseau,  J.  J.  — Dictionnaire  de  Musique.  First  edition. 
Amsterdame,  1768. 

Sulzer,  J.  G.  — Allgemeine  Theorie  der  schoenen  Kuenst- 
en,  etc.  Leipzig,  1792-94. 

Wolf,  G.  F,  — Kurzgefasstes  musikalisches  Lexikon. 
Halle,  1787. 

Framery  et  Ginguene, — Encyclopedic  Mdthodique-Musi- 
que.  Paris,  1791-1818. 

Bushy,  TJi.  — A Complete  Dictionary  of  Music,  &c.  Lon 
don,  1801. 

Koch,  H.  Ch. — Musikalisches  Lexikon.  Frankfurt,  1802 
Gianclli,  P. — Dizionario  della  Musica.  Venozio,  ISlU. 
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Castil-Blaze.  — Dictionnaire  de  Musique  moaerne.  2 voLs. 
Paris,  1821. 

Choron,  A.  et  Fayolle,  F. — Dictionnaire  liistorique  dea 
Musiciens.  2vols.  Paris,  1810-11. 

Wilson,  W.  — A New  Dictionary  of  Music.  London. 

MattJieson,  J.  — Grundlage  einer  Ehrenpf orte,  woran  der 
Tiichtigsten  Kapellmeister,  Compouisten,  Musikgelehrten, 
Tonkiinstler,  etc.,  Leben,  Werke,  Yerdienste,  erscheinen 
sollen.  Hamburg,  1740. 

Gerher,  E.  L.  — Historiscb-biograpbisches  Lexikon  der 
Tonkiinstler,  etc.  2 vols.  Leipzig,  1790-92. 

Neues  historiscb-biograpbisches  Lexikon  der  Ton- 

kiinstler,  etc.  4 vols.  Leipzig,  1812-14. 

Arnold,  J,  F.  — Gallerie  der  berubmtesteu  Tonkiinstler 
des  18  und  19  Jabrbnnderts.  Erfurt,  1810. 

Lipowsky,  F.  J.  — Baieriscben  Musik-Lexikon.  Muncben, 
1811. 

Hoffmann,  C.  J.  A.  — Die  Tonkiinstler  Scblesiens.  Bres- 
lau, 1830. 

Dictionary  of  Musicians.  2 vols.  London,  1827. 

Fetis,  F.  J.  — Biographic  universelle  des  Musiciens  et 
Bibliographie  generale  de  la  Musique.  8 vols.  Bruxelle, 
1835-44. 

Deuxiemd  edition.  Paris,  1860-65. 

Schilling,  G.  — Encyclopaedic  der  gesammten  musika- 
lischen  Wissenschaften,  oder  Universal-Lexikon  der  Ton- 
kunst.  7 vols.  Stuttgart,  1840. 

Gaihy,  A.  — Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexikon.  Ham- 
burg, 1840. 

Lichtenthal,  P.  — Dizionario  e Bibliografia  della  Musica, 
4 vols.  Milano,  1826. 

Sowinski,  A.  — Les  Musiciens  Polonias  et  Slaves  anciena 
et  modernes.  Paris,  1857. 

Kosmaly  und  Carlo.  — Schlesisches  Tonkiinstler-Lexikon. 
Breslau,  1847. 

Ledehier,  C.  — Tonkiinstler-Lexikon  Berlins.  Berlin,  1861. 

Gassner,  F.  S.. — Universal-Lexikon  der  Tonkunst.  Stutt- 
gart, 1849. 
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Esmidier,  Les  Freres.  — Dictionnaire  Je  MrxKique.  Paris, 
1851. 

Clement,  F.  — Les  Miisiciens  celebres,  depuis  leXII.  Siecle 
jasqu’a  nos  Jours.  Paris,  1868. 

Scliladebach  und  Bernsdorf.  — Universal-Lexikon  der 
Tonkunst.  Offenbacli,  1856-61. 

Moore,  J.  W.  — Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Music.  Boston, 
1854. 

Namnann,  F.  — Deutsche  Tondichter  von  S.  Bach  bis  aui 
die  Gegenwort.  Berlin,  1872. 

Mendel,  H.  — Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexikon.  In 
process  of  publication.  Berlin. 

Paul,  O.  — Hand  Lexikon  der  Tonkunst.  2 vols.  Leipzig, 
1873. 

Adlung,  J.  — Anleitung  zu  der  musikalischen  Gelahrtheit. 
Erfurt,  1758. 

Forkel,  J.  N.  — Allgemeine  Literatur  der  Musik.  Leipzig, 
1792. 

Lichienthal,  P.  — The  3d  and  4th  volumes  of  Dizionario  e 
Bibliografia  della  Musica. 

Becker,  0.  F.  — Systematisch-chronologische  Darstellung 
der  musikalischen  Literatur.  2 parts.  Leipzig,  1836-39. 

^VllistTtng,  C.  F.  — Handbuch  der  musikalischen  Literatur. 
Leipzig. 

Koechel, . Bitter  von. — Verzeichniss  von  W.  A.  Mozart’s 
VVerke.  Leipzig. 

Noitehohm,  G. — L.  von  Beethoven’s  Werke. 

Thayer,  A.  W.  — Chronologisches  Verzeichniss  der  Werke 
h.  V.  Beethoven.  Berlin,  1865. 

Thematisches  Verzeichniss  von  B.  Schumann's  Werke. 
Leipzig. 

Verzeichniss  ini  Druck  erscLienener  Conipositionen 

von  F.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.  Leipzig. 

Catalogue  thematique  des  (Eiivres  de  Chopin.  Leipzig. 

Thematisches.  — Verzeichniss  der  Instrumentahverke  vou 
/.  S.  Bach.  Leipzig. 
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MAGAZINES,  PEEIODIOALS,  JOUENALS, 
ALMANACS. 

Mattheson,  J.  — Critica  Musica.  2 vols.  Hamburg,  1722. 

Mitzler,  L.  Ch.  — Musikalisc^e  Bibliothok.  4 vols.  Leip- 
rig,  1736-54.- 

Scheibe,  J,  A,  — Der  kritische  Muslims.  4 vols.  Leipzig, 
1745. 

Marpurg,  F.  W.  — Der  kritische  Musikus  an  der  Spree. 
Berlin,  1750. 

Der  MusikaliscTie  Patriot.  — Braunschweig,  1741. 

Hiller,  J.  A.  — Wochentliche  Nachrichten.  4 vols.  Leip- 
zig, 1766-70. 

MatJion  de  la  Cour. — L’Almanach  musical.  Paris,  1775- 
83. 

Forlcel,  J.  N.  — Musikalisch-kritische  Bibliothek.  3 vols. 
Gotha,  1779.  ^ 

Musikalischer  Almanach.  Leipzig,  1782-83-84-89. 

Beichardt,  J.  Fr.  — Musikalisches  Kunstmagazin.  2 vols. 
Berlin,  1782-91. 

Matlion  de  la  Cour.  — Journal  de  Musique  historique^ 
theorique,  pratique.  Paris,  1764. 

Cramer,  C.  Fr.  — Magazin  der  Musik.  Hamburg,  1783- 
89. 

Bossier,  H.  Ph.  C.  — Musikalische  Eealzeitung.  Speyer, 
1788-90. 

Musikalische  Correspondenz.  1791-92. 

Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung.  50  vols.  Leipzig,  1798- 
1848.  Eevived  in  1865. 

Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  mit  hesonderer  Eiick- 
siclit  auf  den  osterreichischen  Kaiserstaat.  8 vols.  Wien, 
1817-:24. 

The  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine.  — London,  1818-21. 

The  Harmonicon.  — A Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the 
Publication  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  London, 
1823-31. 
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Marx,  A.  B.  — Berliner  allgemeine  musikaEsche  Zeitimg 
Berlin,  1823-30. 

CoRcilia.  — Eine  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  musikalische  Welt. 
Mainz,  1824-48. 

FetisF.J. — Eevue  musicale.  Paris,  1826-35. 

Hientzsch,  J.  G. — Entonia,  padagogische  Musik-Zeitschrift, 
Breslau  und  Berlin,  1829-35. 

Allgemeiner  Musikalischer  Anzeiger.  Wien,. 1829-35. 

Bellstab,  H.  F.  L. — Iris  im  Gebiete  der  Tonkunst.  Ber« 
lin,  1829-35. 

Vogler,  G.  J.  — Betracbtungen  der  Mannheimer  Ton 
schule.  1778-81. 

Banjou.  — Eevue  de  Musique  religieuse,  populaire,  et  clas- 
sique.  Paris,  1827-33. 

Fliegende  Blatter  fur  Musik.  3 vols.  Leipzig,  1855-57. 

Scudo,  P.  — L’Annee  musicale.  3 vols.  Paris,  1860-63. 

Chrysander,  F.  — Jahrbiicber  fur  musikalische  Wissen- 
schaft.  2 vols.  Leipzig,  1863-67. 


Among  the  musical  journals  at  present  published  in 
Europe  are : — 


Musical  Times London, 

Orchestra  . • “ 

Musical  World 

Musical  Record “ 

The  Choir “ 

Monats-Hefte  fur  Musilcgeschichte  ....  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Musiker  Zeitung 

Echo “ 

Signale Leipzig 

Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik “ 

Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  . . . . “ 

Musikalisches  Wochenblatt “ 

TJArt  Musical Paris. 

La  France  Musicale ** 

Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale “ 
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k t Menesirel Paris. 

(x-dzetta  Musicale . Milan. 

I shall  speak  at  length  of  American  musical  journals  and 
journalism  in  my  book  on  “ Music  in  America.’^ 


IITDEX. 


The  Roman  figures  designate  the  volume;  the  Arabic  numerals,  the  page. 


Abbatiiii,  ii.  13.  ■■ 

Abert,  ii.  243. 

Adam,  A.,  ii.  116. 

Adam,  L.,  ii,  214. 

Adam  de  la  Halle,  i.  53. 

Addison,  ii.  61,  62. 

Aeolian,  i,  24. 

Agricola,  M.,  i.  68. 

Agricola,  T.  F.,  ii.  170. 

Alberti,  i.  221 ; ii.  14. 
Albrecbtsberger,  ii.  32. 
Aldaradini,  ii.  19. 

Alkan,  ii.  239. 

Allegri,  ii.  12,  37. 

Amati,  i.  214. 

Ambrose,  St.,  i.  22. 

Ambrosian  key,  i.  24. 

Ammerbacb,  i.  195. 

Andre,  ii.  77. 

Anerio,  i.  90 ; ii.  13. 

Anfossi,  ii.  52, 

Animnccia,  i.  68,  105. 

Antipbonal  chant,  i.  21. 
Antiphonar,  i.  24. 

Arcadelt,  i.  75,  80,  94. 

Arne,  Dr.,  i.  128;  ii.  68. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  i.  128;  ii.  68. 

Artot,  ii.  241. 

Astorga,  ii.  19. 

Auber,  ii.  116. 

Authentic  (keys),  i.  22,  24. 

Bach,  Fileaemami,  ii.  169. 

Bach,  J.  Ch.,  ii.  169. 

Bach,  J.  S.,  i.  87,  110, 115, 121,  131, 
197,  225,  227,  230;  ii.  163,  183. 
Bach,  Ph.  E.,  i.  131;  ii.  165,  172, 
179. 

Bai,  ii.  13. 

Baiilot,  ii.  216. 

Baiui,  ii.  37. 

Balfe,  ii.  119. 

Ballad  Opera,  ii.  67. 

Bardi,  G.,  i.  142. 

Bargiel,  ii.  243. 

Barnett,  ii.  119. 

Bassani,  ii.  14. 

Batiste,  ii.  240. 

Bazin,  ii.  117. 

Bazzlni,  11.  241. 
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Beethoven,  i.  87,  132,  236;  U.  32 
105,  193. 

Beggar’s  Opera,  ii.  63. 

Bellini,  ii.  114. 

Benda,  ii.  77,  216. 

Bennett,  W,.  St.,  ii.  120,  238,  243. 
Benvoli,  ii.  13. 

Berger,  L.,  ii.  211. 

Berghem,  i.  75. 

Berlioz,  ii.  117,  243. 

Bernabei,  ii.  13. 

Bernhard,  the  German,  i.  192, 
Beriot,  de,  ii.  241.  , 

Bertini,  H".,  u.  215. 

Berton,  ii.  98. 

Best,  ii.  240. 

Bettini,  i.  86. 

Beze,  de,  i.  68. 

Biber,  ii.  168. 

Bifii,'ii.  14. 

Binchois,  i.  62. 

Bird,  i.  78,  199. 

Bishop,  Sir  H.,  ii.  119. 

Bizet,  i.  2i43. 

Blangini,  ii.  95. 

Blow,  Dr.,  i.  222. 

Blum,  ii.  126. 

Boccherini,  ii.  189. 

Boethius,  i.  34. 

Boieldieu,  ii.  98. 

Boisselot,  ii.  117. 

Bonoucini,  i.  168;  ii.  18. 

Bott,  ii.  241. 

Boulanger,  ii.  117. 

Bourgogne,  i.  75. 

Brahms,  ii.  243. 

Brixi,  ii.  20. 

Brassart,  i.  62. 

Bruch,  M.,  ii.  243. 

Brack,  i.  83. 

Brumcl,  i.  68. 

Bruni,  ii.  60. 

Bull,  i.  78,  199. 

Billow,  ii.  239. 

Busnois,  i.  62,  68. 

Buss,  i.  195. 

Buxotheluide,  i.  227. 

Cacoini,  i.  113. 

Callaro,  ii.  lb. 
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Caldara,  i.  110,  168,  173;  ii.  14. 
Cambert,  i.  157. 

Campagnoli,  ii.  216. 

Caimabicb,  ii.  217. 

Canon,  i.  64. 

Cantus  firmus,  i.  24,  64,  68. 

Cantus  planus,  i.  24. 

Carafa,  ii.  115. 

Carey,  H.,  ii.  66,  68. 

Carpentras,  i.  86. 

Carissimi,  i.  154;  ii.  12. 

Catel,  ii.  97,  191. 

Cavalli,  i.  154;  ii.  13. 
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The  series  of  lectures  on  the  “ History  of  Music,”  which  Mr.  Ritter 
lelivered  in  this  and  other  cities,  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Ditson  and  Co.  It  is  a most  remarkable  book,  vastly  differing  from 
the  many  compilations  which  exist  under  the  title  of  “History  of 
Music.”  It  is  full  of  originality  of  thought,  at  the  same  time  evin- 
cing a truly  artistic  spirit.  — Theodobe  Hagen,  in  the  Nemo- York 
Weekly  Reciemo. 

Prof.  Ritter  is  a master  of  his  profession,  in  its  literature  no  less 
than  in  its  practice ; and  whatever  he  may  have  to  say  is  sure  to  bo 
trustworthy  and  instructive.  — Nemo-  York  Times. 

This  dainty  little  volume  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive 
history  of  music.  It  is  an  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic  narration 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  tone-art,  with  numerous  criti- 
cal “ asides  ” of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  reader,  dropping,  as  it 
were,  from  the  fulness  of  the  author’s  knowledge  and  experience  in 
his  profession.  The  lectures  of  which  it  consists  attracted  much  pop- 
ular attention  at  the  tune  of  their  delivery  in  this  and  other  cities.  — 
The  Christian  Union. 

Utterly  without  any  musical  literature  of  our  own,  and  wofully  de- 
ficient even  in  foreign  works,  the  anxious  musical  student  who  desires 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  histoiy  of  musical  effort,  and  the  many 
phases  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have  successively  moditied  and 
amplified  its  forms,  has  had,  in  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Ritter,  a precious 
opportunity  not  to  be  obtained  anywhere  else  on  the  continent,  and 
not  always  at  his  command  here.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  so  much 
Historical,  critical,  biogi-aphical,  and  descriptive  infonuation  as  Mr. 
Ritter  has,  with  infinite  research  and  patient  skill,  embodied  in  this 
series,  could  not  be  compiled  by  any  man  who  had  not  given  his  life  to 
the  subject  with  a studen’/s  disinterestedness.  — Nemo-  York  World. 
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The  first  series  of  a “ History  of  Music,”  by  Frederic  Louis  Eittet 
(Oliver  Hitson  & Co.),  is  a popular  exhibition,  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
of  the  course  of  musical  development  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  time  of  Haydn  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
work  abounds  in  novel  and  accurate  information,  conveyed  in  an 
agreeable  manner,  and  will  furnish  a rich  treat  to  the  intelligent  lover? 
of  music.  — New-  York  Tribune. 

These  lectures  are  remarkable  for  their  fresh  and  original  treatment 
of  the  historical  development  of  musical  art.  Their  author  presents, 
with  philosophical  insight,  a clear  explanation  of  various  significant 
art-epochs,  and  gives  a logical  and  consistent  description  of  the  sev- 
eral art-forms.  — Deutsche  Musikzdtung,  New  York. 

It  has  rarely  fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse  a more  readable  and  fasci- 
nating little  book.  The  style  is  easy  and  graceful,  — quite  a remarka- 
ble fact,  moreover,  when  the  reader  recollects  that  Mr.  Ritter  is  a for- 
eigner. There  are  abundant  proofs  of  a vast  amount  of  reading  and 
deep  research  contained  between  the  covers  of  Mr.  Ritter’s  book ; and 
every  musical  student  will  thank  us  for  directing  his  attention  to  its 
excellences.  — j.  Hopki^ts,  in  The  Orpheonist. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ritter’s  book  contains,  in  its  small 
compass,  thought  and  material  enough  to  make  as  many  volumes  as 
he  has  deemed  fit  to  make  lectures ; and  there  exists,  certainly,  no 
work  in  English  which  is  at  once  so  reliable  as  regards  its  facts,  and 
so  entirely  praiseworthy  as  a course  of  practical  aesthetics.  We  hope 
to  see  it  republished  in  England,  and  read  here  as  extensively  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  — The  Observer,  London. 

Mr.  Ritter’s  name  is  by  this  time  so  weU  known  to  our  readers,  in 
connection  with  his  lectures  in  America  upon  the  “ History  of  Mu- 
sic,” that  we  need  offer  no  apology  for  reprinting  the  admirable  little 
volume  he  has  just  published  on  the  subject.  We  know  of  no  manual 
BO  trustworthy  and  concise  as  that  before  us.  — The  Choir,  London. 

The  mere  grouping  of  these  gives  us  the  correct  tempo  of  a true 
man,  who  does  not  limp  on  the  pedantic  crutches  of  a few  dozen  mod- 
em books  through  centuries  of  musical  history,  but  who,  sustained  by 
thorough  knowledge  and  experience,  stands  on  liis  own  feet,  judges 
with  his  own  senses,  examines  with  his  own  eyes.  Such  undertakings 
as  these  deserve  the  highest  encouragement  and  success  in  America; 
for  this  will  be  of  great  significance  in  forming  an  independent,  gen- 
uine musical  taste.  — Allgemcine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  Leipzig. 

Again  we  are  placed  under  obligation  to  Oliver  Hitson  & Co.  for  the 
publication  of  a vaf uable  musical  work.  Prof.  Ritter’s  lectures  and 
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historical  recitals  of  music  of  different  epochs  excited  no  smaL 
interest  among  connoisseurs  when  first  delivered  in  New  York  and 
Vassar  College.  It  was  at  once  conceded  by  all  earnest  strivers  after 
musical  progress,  that  here  was  a beginning  that  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged. Right  glad  are  we  now  to  receive  this  little  hook,  which 
forms  a beginning  in  a new  path  in  American  musical  literature.  — 
W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  in  The  Musical  Independent,  Chicago. 

The  Musical  History  of  Prof.  F.  L.  Ritter  has  supplied  a long-felt 
want.  There  were  no  histories  of  music  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, we  might  say,  which  were  adapted  to  the  want  of  amateurs 
and  such  of  the  profession,  who  did  not  expect  to  make  musical  his- 
tory a speciality.  Burney  and  Hawkins,  the  two  principal  histories 
published  in  the  English  language,  are  both  old  works,  and  too  volu- 
minous and  expensive  to  he  available  to  the  profession  at  large,  to  say 
nothing  of  amateurs.  The  fii-st  volume  of  Ritter’s  history,  which  has 
now  been  before  the  public  for  over  two  years,  has  enjoyed  much  pop- 
ularity.— K.  Meez,  in  Brainard’s  Musical  World,  Cleveland. 

Prof.  Ritter  has,  in  these  lectures,  compressed  into  a small  space  a 
great  volume  of  suggestive  facts  concerning  the  history  of  music,  with 
a clearness  and  purity  of  expression  which  render  them  liighly  in- 
structive and  attractive  to  the  student  and  the  general  reader.  — Ben- 
son J.  Lossing. 

The  musical  public,  and  especially  the  student,  is  indebted  to  Prof. 
Ritter  for  a comprehensive  volume  upon  the  subject  to  which  we  all 
are  too  great  strangers.  In  the  little  volume  before  us  are  stated,  in 
an  interesting  manner,  aU  the  more  important  facts  in  the  history 
of  music,  from  the  earliest  Christian  song  down  to  the  time  of 
Joseph  Haydn.  — Christian  Mirror,  Portland,  Me. 


